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Ward, Lock & Co.’5 
POPULAR FICTION 


STANLEY WEYMAN 

MY LADY ROTHA. 6s. 

A Romance of the Thirty Yefcrt’ War. 

Taa Saturday Review. —“ No one who begins will lay it down before 
'the end, it la m estremely well carried on from adventure to adventure.” 

ANTHONY HOPE 

CpMEDIES OF COURTSHIP. 3s. 6d. 

The Spbaebr. —” In this volume Mr. Ho{M is at his happiest in that 
particular department of fiction in which he reigns supreme." 

HALF A HERO. 3s. 6d. 

• > 

The Atbbn.sui (.—“ Mr. Hope’s best story in point of construction 
and grasp of subject. His dialogue is virile and brisk." 

MR. WITT’S .WIDOW. 3s. 6d. 

The Tihes.—" In truth a sbrilliant tale.” 

A. E. W. MASON 

LAWRENCE CLAVERING. 6s. 

ED^N PHILLPOTTS 

THE MOTHER. 6s. 

Tbe Daily Teleorapb. —" This is Mr. Phillpotts’ beat book. What¬ 
ever m^ be tbe value of some fiction, it will do'every man and woman 
food to read this book. Its perusal should leave tbe reader in a h.%her 
sir.*' 

. SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 

A STUDY IN SCARLET. 3s. 6d.* 

With a note on Sherlock Holmes by Dr. Joseph Beil. * Illustrations by 
.George Hutchinson. ^ 

H. RIDER HAGGARD 

AYESHA. 6s. 

Tbe Sequel to " She." Thirty-two full page illustrations by Maurice 
Grteflenhafen. 1 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S POPULAR nCTION 


S. R. CROCKETT 

JOAN OF THE SWORD HAND. 6s. 

Thb Daily Mail. — *' A triumph of cheery, resolute narration. The 
story goes along like a wave, and the reader mth it." 

SYrONO MAC. 6 s. 

Thb Morniho Post. —" At the very outset the reader is introduced to 
the two leading characters of what is tray a drama of I%al life. So vividly 
is the story told that it often reads like a narrative of things that have 
actually happened." " 

LITTLE ESSON. 6s. 

The Scaeborouoh Post. — " One of the most popular of Mr. Crockett's 
books since ' Lilac Sunbonnet.’ " 

MAX PEMBERTON 

PRO PATRIA. 6s. 

The 14VERPOOI. Mercury.— “ A fine and distinguished piece of imsrfn- 
ative writing; one that should shed a new lustre upon the clever author 
of • Kronstadt.’ ” 

CHRISTINE. OF THE HILLS. 6s. 

The Daily Mail. —" Assuredly he has never written anything mors 
fresh, more simple, more alluring, or more artistically perfect." 

A GENTLEMAN’S GENTLEMAN, 6s. 

The Daily Chronicle. —" This is very much the best book Mr. Pember* 
ton has so far given us.” 

THE GOLD WOLF. 6s. 

Illustrated London News. —“ From the beginning Mr. Pemberton 
weaves bis romance with such skill that the tangled skein remains 
tor long unravelled . . , marked by exceptional power, and bolds the 
attention firmly.” s 

.THE LODESTAR. 6s, 

The Standard. —"Jt impresses us as an exceedingly poignant and 
efieftive story, true to real hie. Written with cleverness and charm." 

WHITE WALLS. 6s. 

A picturesque and powerful romance of a phase of life In that modern 
•HWpary of which Mr. Pemberton and the Baroness Orciy are the only 
laSfer-dayt’hroniclers. " Wmte Walls ” is a narrative of breathless interest i 
^e story goes vdtb a splendid swing to its romantic end. 

ROBERT BARR 

YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH. 6s. 

The World. —" Mr. Barr gives us a remarkatj^e sample of his power of 
blending so deftly the bold imaginative with the matter-of-fact as to pro¬ 
duce a story which shall be at once impossible and convincing. That a 
feat'of this kind, cleverly accomplished, is attractive to most novelreaders 
goes without saying, and his latest Work b certain to please.” 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

MR. MARX’S SECRET. 6s. 

The iatereet of the book, always keen and absorbing, Is due to sotfIL 
extent to a puzzle so admirably planned as to defy the penetration of the 
most experienced novel reader. 

JEANNE OF THE MARSHES. 6s. 

Bristol HsnaziRY.—" ‘ Jeanne of the Marshes’ is eharming and de¬ 
lightful in the extreme; without a doubt it will be voted one of the best 
novels of the seasen." 

THE LONG ARM. 6s. 

Thx World. —“ There is no story-teller living who can be more surely 
relied upon than Mr. Oppenheim for conceiving a daring plot and then 
working it out with such Ingenuity. * The Long Arm ’ is a dever story, 
which no one will lay down till every line is read." 

THE GOVERNORS. 6s. 

.JHS Glois.— ‘“The Governors’ is by Mr. E. P. Oppenheim—need 
more be said to assure the reader that it it as full of ruses, politics, 
and sensations as heart could desire.” 

THE MISSIONER.* 6s. 

* Thx HuDDSRsnxLO Exahinxr.— “ We have nothjhg but the very 
highest praise for this book. It is a remarkable success for Mr. Oppen¬ 
heim in every way. Deeply engrossing as a novel, pure in style, and practi¬ 
cally fadltless af a literary work.” 

CONSPIRATORS. 6s.. 

The Daily Tslxorapr. —” The author must be congratulated on hav¬ 
ing achieved a story which is full of liveliness.” ’ 

THE SECRET. 6s. 

The Standard. —“ We have no hesitation in saying that this is the finest 
and most absorbing s^y that Mr. Oppenheim basever written. It glows 
with feeling; it is curiously fertile in character and incident, and it works 
Its way onward to a most remarkable climax.” 

A LOST LEADER. 6s. 

The^aily Graphic. —" Mr. Oppenheim almost persuades us Intsi the ' 
belief that he has really been able to break down the wall of secrecy which 
always surrounds the oonstructlon of a Cabinet, and has decided to make 
an exposure on the lines of a well-known American writer. He 
touches upon the evils of gambling in Society circles in a mumer atmeb 
should be applauded by Father Vaughan, and, in addition, U«ats us to a 
romance which is full of miginality and Interest from first to last.” 

MR. WINGRAVE,.MILLIONAIRE. 6s. 

The British Wexely. —like good wine Mr. Oppenbeim’s nArels need 
no bush. They attract by their own charm, and are unrivalled in popu¬ 
larity. No one will road this present story without relishing the rapid 
succession of thrilling scenes through which his characters move. There 
is a freshnesa and unconventionality about the story that lends it unusual 
attracUveneas." , 
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WABD. LOCK & CO.’S POPULAR nCTION 


' E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM-cofiKnwd. 

A MAKER OF HISTORY. 6s. 

Stahdxkd.— *' Those who read ‘ A Maker oi History ’ will revel 
In the plot, and will enjoy all those numerous deft touches of actuality 
that have gone to make the story genuinely interesting and exciting.” 

THE MASTER MUMMER. 6s. 

The Dundee Advertiser.—" It is a beautiful story that is here set 
within a stray. A remarkable novel such as onlyE. PlKUipsOppenheim , 
can write.” 

THE BETRAYAL. 6s. 

The Dundee Advertiser. —" Mr. Oppenheim’s skill has never been 
displayed to better advantage than here. ... He has excelled himself, 
and to assert this is to declare the novel superior to nine out of ten of 
its contemporaries." 

ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS. 6s. 

The Daily News.—" Mr. Oppenheim keeps his readers on the alert from 
cover to cover and the story Is a fascinating medley of romance ami 
mystery.” 

THE YELLOW CRAYON. 6s. 

The Daily Bxtress.— " Mr. Oppenheim has a vivid imagination and* 
much sympathy, fine powers of narrative, and can suggest a life history in 
a sentence. As a painter of the rough life of mining camps, of any strong 
and striking scenes where animal passions enter, be is as good Henry 
Kingsley, with whom, indeed, in many respects, he has strong points of 
resemblance.” '' 

A PRINCE OF SINNERS. 6s. 

Vanity Fair. — " A vivid and powerful story. Mr. Oppenheim knows 
the world and he can tell a tale, and the unusual nature of the setting in 
which bis leading characters live and work out their love story gives this 
book distinction among the novels of the season.", 

THE TRAITORS. 6s. 

The Athenaum. —“ Its interest begins on the first page and ends on the 
last. The plot is ingenious and well managed, the movement of the story 
to adytirably swift and smooth, and the characters are exceedinglg viva¬ 
cious. The reader's excitement is kept on the stretch to the very end.” 

A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY. 6s. 

Daily TxLxoRArH. —“,We cannot but welcome with enthusiasm a 
really well-tt'ld story like ‘ A Millionaire of Yesterday.’ ” 

THE SURVIVOR. 6s. 

The Not .TNCHtMi Guardian.— " We must give a conspicuous place on 
its merita-o this excellent story. It Is only necessary to read a page or two 
in order to become deeply interested.” 

THE GREAT AWAKENING. 6s. 

The Yorkshire Post.—" A weird and fascinating story, which, for 
real beauty and originality, ranks far above the ordinary novd.” 
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E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM-coiKIubmI. 

AS A MAN LIVES. 6s. 

Tbs Ssstcb. —" The iaterett of the book, alwen keen and abeotbini^ 
it due to tome extent to a poxzle to admirably planned at to defy the 
penetration of the moat experienced novel reader." 

A DAUGHTER OF THE MARIONIS. 6s. 

Tbs ScoiaiiAM.—“ Itr. Oppenhelm’a itoriea alwaya display much 
,melodramatic po«er and considerable originality and ingenuity of con* 
ttructlon. Tb^ and other qualities of the successfui writer of romance 
are manifest in ' X Daughter of the Marionis.' Full of passion, action, 
strongly contrasted scenery, motives, and situations." 

MR. BERNARD BROWN. 6s. 

, Ths AasaniBB Daily Jourkal.— “ The story It rich in sensational 
Incident and dramatic situations. It Is seldom, indeed, that we meet with 
a novel of such power and fascination." 

THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM. 6s. 

The FRXXHAH'a Jourhal.— " The story is worthy of Merriman at hit 
vtiij best. It it a genuine treat for the ravenous and often disappointed 
novel reader." 


THE WORLD’S GP.EAT SNARE. 6s. 

Tbx World.—" If engrossing interest, changing episode, deep insight 
fcto human character and bright diction are the sine gud Won of asuccessful 
novel then this book cannot but bound at once into popular favour It 
is w fml sritbal of so many dramatic incidents, thoroughly exciting and 
realistic. There ^ not one dull page Irom beginning to end.** 

A MONK OF CRUTA, 6s. 

dramatic. The book la an achievement 
at which the author may well be gratified." 

MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN. 6s. 

— World.—“ As a story of interest, with a deep-laid and 

exciting plot, this of tbf ' Mysterious Mr. Sabin ’ can hardly be.surpassed." 

CHARGES G. D. ROBERTS 

THE HOUSE IN THE WATER. 6s. 

,I«P*rE>iOBMT.— “ This is a deliglitful description of that 
wonderful Uttle wwker without hands ’—the beaver. In additioi/the 
'“doadng •ketches of animal Ufe in the backwoods, 
b^k on udw'llSm “ute/-*” “ «"»ke it Indeed a charming^ 

KINGS IN EXILE. 6s. 

animals, Mr. Aoberta occupivW 
.>,*** “ •eell as the most .(naglnative 

and vivid, of all the naJure writers." 

THE BACKWOODSMEN. 6s. 

Ro*>erts has a place all to himself In the litera- 
“tec»nf touch is felicTtous, and he writes as one who 

*® 7* "* •‘"'•y* »'•'* "e'eome such a bundle 
OMales as he prodnoea from time to time." 
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FRED M. WHITE 

THE CRIMSON BLIND. 6s. 

Jhk Shkfrklo Tblboraph.—“ ‘ The Crimson Blind * Is one oi the 
ingenkiusly conceived ‘ detective ’ stories we have come across tor a 
long time. Each chapter holds some new and separate eacitement. 

THE CARDINAL MOTH. 6s. 

Tub British Wbbkly. —“ A brilliant orchid story full of imaginative 
power. Ibis is a masterpiece of constmction, convincing amid its un- 
Ukeliness, one oi the best novels oi the season.” 

THE CORNER HOUSE. 6s. 

Thb Western Morhino News. —" The book is crammed with sensa- • 
tion and mystery, situation piled on situation until one is almost bewildered. 
It is an ezcrilent romance which will be eagerly read.” 

THE WEIGHT OF THE CROWN. 6s. 

The Dublin Daily Express. —“ Mr. F. M. White is one oi the pri«.,^a 
oi fiction. A stirring tale full of the spice of adventure, breathless in 
interest, skilful in narrative. 

THE SLAVE OF SILENCE. 6s. 

The Sheffield Telegraph. —" Attention la arrested at the outset, ana 
so adroitly is the mystery handled that readers will not skip a single page.” 

A FATAL DOSE. 6s. 

Thb Standard. —" This novel will rank amongst the brightest that Mr, 
White has given us.” 

CRAVEN FORTUNE. 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.—” A tale of extraordinary complexity, ingeniously 
conceived, and worked out to a conventionallv happy conclusion, through 
a series m strange and thrilling situations, which, command and hold the 
Kader's attention to the end.” 

THE LAW OF THE LAND. 6s. 

Daily Telegraph.—'' Mr. White’s new novel may be strongly recom- 
metded. It contains enough surprises to whip the interest ateve'y tom.” 

A CRIME ON CANVAS. 6s. 

Jhb Scotshan. —“ The unravelling of the many tangled ske^ is a 
I«%tss thgt firmly holds thecattention of the reader.” 

NETTA.' 6s, 

DundkT. Advertiser. —" The author Is an absolute master of sensation, 
and teU«»hI*’powerful tale in a way which grips the reader at onM, and- 
carries x5im on iroxn chapter to chaptca: with ever-increasing iaterest*'* 

THE SCALES OF JUSTICE. 6s. 

The story is rids in sensational Incident and dramatic situations. Tt 
Is sddom, indeed, that one meeU with a novel of such power and fasdna- 
Uon. ^ ’ 
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JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 

JOURNEYS' END. 6s* 

Th» Coo«t Jooshai.—" Saiprbiiiclr sbounding In touche^ 

observation and sentiment, while the eharaoten are drawn ^th 
tional a^ the * red-haired young woman ’ being a haunting figure.”^ 

MONSIGNY. < 63 . 

Tbi Daily TsutOBAra.—“ The novel it admirable, the idea Is very 
cleverly worked out, and is of an interesting character. The book if 
, worthy of much praise." 

THE GARDEN OF LIES. 6s. 

* Taa Daily News. —" This novel it far In advance of anything that Mr. 
Forman has hitherto accomplished. ‘ The Garden of lies ’ belongs to 
that class of story which touches the heart from the first. It contains scenes 
which are alive with reid passion, passages that will stir the blood of the 
coldest, and whole chapters ebargra with a magic and a charm. It is a 
rear romance, full of vigour and a clean, healthy life." 

TOMMY CARTERE^T. 6s. 

The Daily Cbeonicle. —" This is a fine bookj* thoroughly fine from start 
t'o finish. We willingly place our full store of compliments’on Mr. Forman’s 
splendid and successful book." 

BUCHANAN'S WIFE. 6s. 

Tbb Daily Teleobaph.— " ‘ Buchanan’s Wife ’ may be regarded as 
another success for an already successful author. It contains all the ele¬ 
ments to attract, and is written in such a graceful manner that the reader 
is held delighted and enthralled to the end." 

A MODERN ULYSSES. 6s. 

People’s Satueoay Journal. — " Full of eaciting incidents bandied In 
a bright, crisp style." ' 

THE QUEST. 6s. 

World. —“ ‘ The Quest ’ is every whit as good as Its author’s best- 
known ifory, * The Garden of lies,’ and to say that of it Is to give it, the 
highest recommendation, which. Indeed, it deserves." 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 

THE LIBERATIONIST. 6s. 

Mornino Leader. —" This is the author’s best novel, tn&ls *me wnicb 
no lover of healthy eadtement ought to miss,” 'N 

HAWTREY’S DEP.UTY. 6s, 

The actioD of this novel once again takes piaoe in Canada—a country 
be has made espeeiaUy his own—and in this story is a plot of quite unusual 
pdvcE and interest. 
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LOUIS TRACY 

FATAL LEGACY. 68. 

Thb Scotsman. — ** In all the annals ol fiction a more ingenious ot 
s^tUngly original plot has not been recorded/* 

RAlNBoW ISLAND. 6s. 

Thb Literary World. —" Those who delight in tales ef adventure shouI<^ 
hail * Rainbow Island ’ with joyous shouts of welcome. Rarely have we 
met with more satisfying fare of this description than in its pages.'* 

THE ALBERT GATE AFFAIR. 6s. 

The Birhihgham Post. —" Will worthily rank with 'The Fatal Legacy 
and ‘ Rainbow Island ’ both books full of wholesome excitement and told, 
with great ability. The present volume is an excellent detective tale, 
brimfm of adventure. Told in Mr. Tracy’s best style.” 

THE PILLAR OF LIGHT. 6s. 

The Evening Standard.— " So admirable, so living, so breathigsly 
exciting a book. The magnificent realism of the lighthouse and its perils, 
the intense conviction of the author, that brings the very scene he pictures 
before the reader’s eyes with hardly a line of .detached description, the 
interest of the terrible diltmma of the cut-off inhabitants of the ‘ Pillar* 
are worthy of piaise from the most jaded reader.” * 

HEART’S DELIGHT. 6s. 

The Dundee Advertiser.— ” The name of Louis Tracy on the cover 
of a' volume is a sufficient guarantee that the contents are worthy ot 
perusal. His latest novel, * Heart's Delight;' establishes more firmly than 
ever the reputation which he founded on ‘ The Final War ’; like that 
nmable book it has a strong martial flavour.” 

THE WHEEL O’ FORTUNE. 6s. 

The Publisher’s Circular. —'* Conan Doyle’s successor, Louis Tracy, 
has all the logical acuteness ot the inventor of ^erlock Holmes without 
his occasional exaggeration.” 

■^KENNELLS’ TOWER. 6s. 

North Devon Joureai _" An absorbing tale of love and crime from 

thesclever pen of Louis Tracy. The secret of the crime which fitrms the 
basis of the plot is most skilfully covered, and the solution is a genuine 
surprise.” 

'•HiE SILENT BARRIER, 6s. 

The ^ent Barrier ” is a breezy romance ot love and adventure in 
ffwitzerlaijd, comparable to an adventure story by the late Guy Bootbby. 

THE UpSSAPE. 6s. 

Dun6xb Courier. —‘‘ In ‘ The Message,’ Mr. Louis Tracy has given 
readers of fiction a rare treat. The story, which is written in a clear and 
crisp style, abounds with thrilling situations. In which love, jealousy, 
intrigue, and mystery play an important part. The reader’s Interat 
Is arrested in the first chapter, and is held to the last. A book we can 
heartily commend.” 
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SIR Wm. MAGNAY. Bart. 

THE RED CHANCELLOR. 6s. 

Lloyd’s News.—" A story full of acUoo, with its charaeten stroulv 
drawn ; the style is refreshingly crisp, and the book altogether is Vne 
that can be most heartily recommended,” 

FAUCONBERG. 6s. 

Thi Field. —” The book has a grip, and should be a*snceeu. The 
ultimate fate oLFauconberg is always in doubt from the beginning to the 
unexpected ending.” 

THE MASTER SPIRIT. 6s. 

The Covet Jovrhal.—“ A capital story. The intensely interesting 
situation is developed srith much ingenuity and power.” 

THE MYSTERY OF THE UNICORN. 6s. 

The Glasgow Herald.—” This wmk illustrates the author’s dexterity 
in plot-construction, his skill in setting appropriate dialogue, and the 
facility with which he is able to develop an engaging narrative.” 

THE PITFALL. 6s. 

. PsoTLs’s Saturday Journal. —“ Sir Wm. Magnay has given to the* 
world his best work, for not only is the story of an engrossing character, 
but it has the virtue of being completely off the beaten track.” 

THE RED STAIN. 6s. 

The Dundee Courier. —“ One cannot bSt admire the adroit manner 
In which the author continues the mystery; how he eventually straightens 
things out is quite clever, and well worth reading.” 

A POACHED PEERAGE. 6s. 

The Irisb Independent.—” The book is written in a style delightfully 
fresh and natural, and doeg not contain a dull page. It is rich in striking 
situations, strong dramatic power, and a keen sense of humour, and is 
one the reader would fain nnish at a single sitting.” 

POWERS OF MISCHIEF. 6s. 

A novel of mysterious plot and counterplot that must lure the most 
Jaded reader feverishly on to a most ingenious iinotummt, 

Hieadon hill. 


THE HIDDEN VICTIM. 6s. 

The Aberdeen Journal. —“ To those whotrevel in sensational fiction, 
marlsed by literary skill as well as audacity and fertility of iovntioi^ 
this story can be confidently commended.” 

RADFORD SHONE. 6s. 

Tee Dundee Advertiser. —“I recall ‘The Hidden Victim’ SLnps 
of the best of Mr. Hill’s books, and alongsida it I shall nowmut ‘ fAdfuw 
Shone.' ” ‘ * 

HER SPLENDID SIN. 6s. 

PERTRsaiRs Courier. —" HeadonHill gives us gootLregdirg with plenty 
of thrilling incident. He has never told an intens^y ab^ttj>ing story 
with mere dramatic directness than this one.” 

A TRAITOR'S WOOING. 6s, 


Dundee Advertiser. —” This Is, I think, Headon Hill’s best story. 
.For one thing its plot has the freeness and ferce of a single Inspiration, 
and that a peculiarly happy one. ■ 
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GUY BOOTHBY 

TI'E RACE OF LIFE. 5s. 

tKi English Review. —“ Ahead even of Mr. CutcUSe Hyne and Sir 
Conat Coyle, Mr. Boothby may be said to have topped popularity’s 
pole.’^ 

FOR LOVE OF HER. 5s. 

The Court Journal. —“ This book shows vivid imagination and dra¬ 
matic power. Moreover, sketches of Australian life, from one who knows 
his subject, are always welcome.” 

THE CRIME OF THE UNDER SEAS. 5s. 

Tbs Sfsaksr.—“ Is quite the equal in art, observation, and dramatic 
intensity to any of Mr. Guy BootfabVs numerous other romances, and is 
in every respect most typical of ha powers.” 

A BID FOR FREEDOM. 5s. ^ 

The SHBmBLD Telborapk. —“ As fascinating as any of ia fore¬ 
runners, and a as finely handled. A fully written romance, which bristles 
with thrilling passages, exciting adventures, and hairbreadth escapes.” 

A TWO.FOLI> INHeIuTANCE. 5s. 

Punch. —“Just the ve^ book that a hard-working man should read 
for genuine relaxation. This novel is strongly recommended J>y the 
Justly appreciating ‘ Baron de Bookworms.’ ” 

CONNIE BURT. 55. 

Thc Birhinohau Gazette. —“ One of the best stories we have seen 
of Mr. Boothby's.” 

THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 55. 

PuBUC Opinion.—" Brighter, crisper, and mom entertaining than 
any of its predecessors from the same pen.” ^ 

m STRANGEST CASE. 5s. 

The Yorkshire Post.-*” No work of Mr. Boothby’s seems to us to 
have approached in ricUl his new story. The reader s attention isefrom 
first to lut riveted on the narrative.’’ 

FyVgEWELL, NIKOLA. 5s. ^ 

< i'Hrf'OoNiy.E Advertiser.—^’ Guy Boothby’s famous creation of Or, 
Mikom has Wcome familiar to every reader of fiction.” 

MY INDiAn QUEEN. Ss. 

The So^ay*Bpecial.—” A vivid story of adventure and daring, bear¬ 
ing all tbs^characteristics of careful workmanship.” 

LONG LIVE THE KING. 5s. 

The Aberoben Free Press.—" It is marveUoua that Blr. Boothby’s 
novels should all be to uniformly goiyl.” 
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GUY BOOTHBY-conlinavil. 

A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS, ss. 

Ths Scotsman. —“ Of absorbing interest. The exploits are deacribel 
in an oithraUlng vein." 

A MAKER OF NATIONS. 5s. 

Tbs SrxcTATOK. —“*A Maker of Nations' enables us to understand 
,Mr. Boothby’s vogue. It has no lack of movement or incident." 

THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER, ss. 

Thi Daily TxLXORArH.—“ Mr. Guy Boothby's name on the title* 
page of a novel carries with it the assurance el a good story to follow." 

LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 5s. 

Thx Daily TiLBGitAFB.—" A powerful and impressive romance. One 
of those tales of exciting adventure in the confection of which Mr. Boothby 
. Is not excelled by any novelist of the day ” 

PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN, ss. 

*Thx Scotsman. —" This powerful novel is weird, wonderful, and soul- 
thrilling. There never was in this world so strange and wonderful a love 
•tory.” 

.ACROSS THE WCfRLD FOR A VWIFE. ss. 

Tbx Bbittsh Wixkly. —" This stirring tale ranks neA to * Dr. Nikola * 
in the list of Mr. Boothby's novels. It is an excellent piece of workman- 
ship, an^ we can heartily recommend it.” 

A SAILOR’S* BRIDE, ss. 

Thx Mahcbbstib CouiAbk. —" Few authors can depict action as 
brilliantly and raaonroaMly as the creator of Dr. Nikola.’ " 

THE LUST OF RATE. 5s. 

The Daily Gkathic. —" Mr. Boothby gives place to no one in what 
ought be sailed dramatic interest, so whoever wants dramatic interest let 
him read ' The Lust ^f Hate ’ " 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. ss. 

Thx Bristol Mxxsury.— “ Unquestionably the best work we haj» 
yet sera from the pen of Mr. Guy Boothby. .~ . ‘ The Fascination of 
the King ’ is one of the books of the season." 

DR. NIKOLA. 5s. 

The Scotsman.—" One hairbreadth escape succeeds another with 
rapidity that aearca leaves the reader breathing space. ... A sUrn 
ingeniously invented and skilfully toI<L” • •* - 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 5s. 

The Yoreshire Post.—“A more exciting romance no*man could 
reasonably ask lor.” * 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 53. 

, The Mancbxster CbURiER.—“ It is impossible to give any Idea of tbs 
vent and brightness with which the story is told. The most origiiial 
• ijovel of the year." 
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JOSEPH HOCKING 

tOGER TREWINION. 3s. 6d. 

T. P.’s Wbbkly. —" It is a foregone conclusion that Hr. Hocking wU^ 
klwajrs have a good story to tell. ‘ Roger Trewinion ’ can stand fortd 
with the heat, a strong love interest, plenty of adventure, an ^(mospheyF 
>f superstition, and C<»mwall as the soene.*' ^ 

SHE COMING eOF THE KING. 3s. 6d. 

The Glasgow Hbkald. —“ Mr. Hocking's latest romance exhibits no 
liminution of ability, and is marked by inught and dramatic power. His 
maginatlon is fertile, and his skill in the arrangement of incident far 
ibove the average, and there is an air of reality In all hit writing which is 
orculiarly charming." 

SASU. 3s. 6d. 

.Tub Outlook. —** Remarkable for the dramatic power with which the 
cenes are drawn and the intense human interest which Mr. Hocking has 
wo>^n about his characters. ‘ Easu ’ is sure to he one of the novels of 
the season." 

GREATER LOVE. 3s. 6d. 

Tub Newcastle Ckroniclb. —“ Though of a totally different character 
iibm ‘ Lest We Forget,' Mr. Hocking's latest story is entitled to take rank 
along with that fine romance. The story arrests the attention from the 
first chapters, and soon becomes highly dramatic.” 

LEST WE FORGSET. 3s. 6d. 

PuBUC Opihiom. —'• His stofy is quite as good as any we have read of 
the Stanley Weyman’s school, and presents an excellent picture of the 
exciting times of Gardiner and Bonner.” " 

AND SHALL TRELAWNEY DIE ? 3s. 6d. 

The Weekly Sun.— »” An engaging and fascinating romance. The 
reader puts the story dim with a sign, and wishes there were more of 
these breezy Cornish uplands, for Mr. Joseph Hocking’s easy style of 
narrative does not soon tire.” 

JABfiz EASTERBROOK. 3s. 6d. 

Ths kocx. —'* Real strength is shown ia the sketches, of which tHat 
of Brother Bowman is most prominent. In its way it is delightful.*’ 

THE WEAPONS OF MYSTERY, 6d. 

** WeaTOos of Mystery ** is a siagularly powerful story of odjfult influ* 
euces and of their exertion for evil purposes. A tale which It li not easy* 
to put down when once oommeno^ ^ 

ZILLAH ; A ROM/^CE. 3s. 6d, 

The Sfectatob. —" The drawing of some of the characters indicates 
the possession by Hr. IR>ckiag of a considerable gift of humour. The 
cfintents of bis book indicate that be takes a genuine interest in the deeper 
problems ol the day.” 
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JOSEPH HOCKING—conHnmd. * 

THE MONK OF MAR-SABA. 3s. 6 d. 

Thm Star. — " Great power and thrilling interest. . . . The scenei 
of the Holy Land has rarely been so vividly described as in this chaimini 
^book ol Im. Hocking’s.” ^ 

THE PyRPLE ROBE. 3s. 6d. ' 

Yai Quern. —“ Mr. Hocking’s most interesting romance. It is exceed¬ 
ingly clever, and excites the reader’s interest and brl^ out the powerin' 
nature of the clever young minister. This most engrossing book cnallengA 
comparison with the brilliance of Lothair. 


THE SCARLET WOMAN. 3s. 6d. 

The Methodist Recorder. —“This is Mr. Hocking's strongest and' 
best book. We advise every one to read it. The plot is simple, compact 
and strenuous; the writing powerful. It brings out sharply the real 
character of the typical Jesuit, his training, motives, limitations, aims." 

ALL MEN ARE LIARS. 3s. 6d. 

The Christian World. —“This is a notable book. ThougMful 
people will be fascinated by its actuaiity, its fearlessness, and the insight 
It gives into the influence of modem thought and literature upon the 
minds and morals of our most promising manhood.’’ 


ISHMAEL PENGELLY : AN OUTCAST. 3s. 6d. 

The Athbnauu. —“ The book is to be recommended for the dramatic 
effectiveness of some of the scenes. The wild, half-mad woman is always 
picturesque wherever she appears, and the rare seif-repression of her son 
ia admirably done." 

■ 5 HE STORY OF ANDREW FAIRFAX. 3s. 6d. 

Tax MANcaxsTER Examiner. —“ Rustic scenes and characters an 
drawn with free, broad touches, without Mr. Buchanan’s artifldalit] 
and, if we may venture to say it, with more realism than Mr. Hard)* 
country pictures.” 1 

THE BIRTHRIGHT. 3s. 6d. | 

The Spectator. —"This volume proves beyond all doubt thit hli 
Hooking has mastered the art of the historical romancist. * ‘The Birth 
right ’ is, in its way, quite as well constructed, as welt writtm, and al 
hdl of incident as any story that has come from the pen of Sir Conag 
Doyle or Mr. Stanley Weyman." 

NllSTR^tSS NANCY MOLESWORTH. 3*- 6 d. 

The Scotsi'an. —“ ‘ Mistress Nancy Molesworth ’ is as ebarming 
story of the kind as could be wished, and it excels in literary workmai 
ship as^eV abin imaginative vigour and dar<ng invention." 

FIELDS OF FAIR RENOWN. 3s. 6d. 

The Dundee Advertiser. —“ Hr. Hocking has produced a work which 
bis readers of all classes srill appreciate. . . . There are exhibited some 
of the meet beautiful aspects of disposition.” 
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L. G. MOBERLY 

that preposterous will, 6s. 

The Daily Gbaphic. —“ We could with that ever; novel were aa plea|. 
ant, unsophisticated and readable aa this one." 

HOPE, MY WIFE. 6s. 

The Gentlewoman. —" Miss Moberly interests us so rnucV in headne, 
and in her hero, that we follow the two with pleasure through adventures 
of the most impr(^able order." 

DIANA. 6s. 

The Scotsman.—" So cleverly handled as to keep its interest always 
lively and stimulatinK ; and the book cannot fail to be enjoyed.” 

DAN—AND ANOTHER. 6s. 

The Daily News.— " Must be considered one of the best pieces ot work 
that Miss Moberly has yet produced." 

A TANGLED WEB. 6s. 

• The Daily Mail.— “ A * tangled web,’ indeed, is this story, and the 
author's ingenuity and intrepidity in developing and working out the 
mystery calls for recognition at the outset.” 

ANGELA’S MARRIAGE. 6s. 

Irish Independent.— " That Miss Moberly has a delightful and grace¬ 
ful style is not only evident from a perusal of ^me of her former works, 
but from the fascinatingly told story now under review.’i 

THE SIN OF ALISON DERING. 6s. 

The Financial Times.— ’’ The plot of this story is cleverly conceived 
and well carried out. Miss Moberly writes with great charm and skill, 
and the reader is dot ykely to put down the book until the tangle is hnally 
cleared up. As a cbaracter.Ctudy, the figure of Alison Dering is drawn 
srith considerable insight.” 

A VERY DOUBTFUL EXPERIMENT. 6s. 


would be followed with 

A WOMAN AGAI 


Irish Independent. —" Miss Moberly’s former works have well estab¬ 
lished her ability to write fascinating fiction and create interest In her 
actors, but we doubt If she has ever introduced a character whose career 
p>rc absorbing interest than that of Rachael Boyd.” 

ST THE WORLD. 6s. 

Miss L. G. Moberly Is making a big reputation for herself as a write* 
,of stwmg emotional stories, and this story will add considerably to her 
popularity. 

GUY THORNE 
FIRST IT WAS ORDAINED. j6s. 

The Fall Mall Gaeette says:—" ’ First it was Ordained ’ is adang- 
way ahead of ’ When it was Dark.’ Mr. Guy Thome has the%ift of the 
Teat (Mator or preacher in bolding your attention." 

'',HE ANGEL. 6s. 

Dundee Advertiser.-^" Another of those daringly otigiftal,MTaphic. 
id popularly influential stories that Guy Thome loves to writP* Both 
A a story and aa an argument for the reiuity of the spiritual in men and 
aflairs, it is strong and ibresuasive.” 

THE SOCIALIST. 6s. 

l^isR Independent.—" A work of absorbing interest dealing spftb 
ooe of the burning questions of the Aiy in a manner aliUce eotertaining 
and iastnicUve.'’ 
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CHAPTER I 


AT THE CONVENT GATE 


M other Barbara kissed uiusia upon both 

cheeks, and although in this she was Sot 
imitated by the Bishop, that worthy man smiled 
benign approval as he followed his niece to the 
convent gate. 

Beyt)nd, in the streets of Vienna, winter reigned; 
not in "the caparison of melancholy, but as a kin^ 
of intimate delights. 

It was the fourth day of January, and there had 
been unbroken frost since tl^ beginning* of the 
month of December. The streets were white and 
hard as iron. Icicles depended from the gargoyles 
of the convent church ; they ornamented even the 
scrubby beard of the ancient porter who ushered 
the Bishop to his carriage. Uiusia went out to a 
narrow thoroughfare where the sleigh bells tinkled 
merrily, and pedestrians trotted to keep themselves 
warm. Here everything spoke of the donlination 
pf winter and its picturesqueness. 

“ Good-bye, dear Mother,’| she said, turning for 
an instant to kiss her hand to the little old lady 
in the Benedictine robe; 4' good-bye, dear Mother, 
I shah soon come ba^k.-’ 
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“Or we shall persuade Holy Mother to*tome to. 
Rabka,” said the Bishop, pic^g up his skirts lest 
the melted snow at the convent gates should soil 
them. So much anxiety did this manoeuvre cost 
him that he had forgotten all about Coimt Rudolph, 
whose nose was very red and hands were exceed¬ 
ingly blue with long waiting in the cold. 

“ My dear Ulusia, what am I thinking bi—^here 
is Count Rudolph." a 

^usia was just going to say, “ Oh, is he ? " but 
she checked herself in time, and gave the Count a' 
pleasant nod. Then they all entered the carriage 
and were driven away rapidly to the station. Ulu¬ 
sia, radiantly yotmg and properly happy, dM not 
bless her uncle for that. 

* " Oh," she said, “ if it were to Vienna we were 
going.” 

" But» my child, are you not going to Rabka, 
to your inheritance ? ” 

She shook her head, looking ardently upon the 
splendid shops, the busy people, the trotting sleighs. 
Had she not spent the last fifteen years of her life 
in a convent—and she was but twenty-one ? 

“ Dear uncle," she protested, " if you would but 
forget my inheritance a little while." 

" Her* Excellency prefers the, br^d to the 
chimed in Count Rudolph, who had been, 
ignored until this tiifie. Ulusia heard him dis¬ 
dainfully. She forgot to remember that the Bishop 
had once called him kaqdsosne. 

" Cwtainly I do," she ei^claimed impatiently; 
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aod then ;•** Oh, think of it, Count,* fifteen years in 
a convent and then driven pell-mell from Vienna, 
Is that my inheritance ? " 

His Smntliness smiled very sweetly. 

" There* is no compulsion, my child. From to¬ 
day you are yom own mistress. Say the word 
and we will prepare a house in Vienna for you 
immediately.’’ 

^e clapped her hands. 

" Immediately . . . then, I have said it, uncleT> 
l^w, stop the sleigh.” 

” No need to do that,” said Count Rudolph. . . . 
*' Here we are and here is the station.” 

Servafits, awaiting them, now ap^ared from the 
narthex Of the great terminus, and having saluted 
the‘good old Bishop, would have helped his niece 
to alight; but Ulusia leaped to the pavement despite 
her heavy sables ; and turning one reluctant glance 
upon the city she was leaving, she consented to the 
journey. 

Women are easily led when the cord is of gossamer. 
Ulusia was no exception—she was at liberty to 
return to Vienna ® therefore she did not. 

" Well,” she said, " it will only be one dreadful 
week more. Does the train start at once, uncle ? ” 

" At ten mi^utea past ten,” rejoined the Biahop; 
aijd having dropped his umbrella, he allowed hiS 
purse also to fall as a witness to his indifference. 

They took their seats in a reserved first-class 
carriage and were soon en ^ way. Ulusia sat in 
the corner upon the rigjit-hand side ; the Bishop 
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had his back to' the engine, which he named face^i- 
o^ly “ the Enemy " ; Count Rudolph seated him¬ 
self next to Ulusia and began to regard her with 
close attention. Ten years ago he madi up his 
mind to marry her when she was twentjf-one—^but 
he had not seen her ten times in as many years. 

Scrutiny pleased him. She was astonishingly 
fair, almost a Circassian in the milk-like' softness 
of her skin and the abundance of prisoned hj^ir, 
Tjfhich a woman would have called tow-coloured ” 
—a man "golden.” Her eyes he thought arbi¬ 
trary and indicative of temper. After all, that was 
nothing, for he liked a woman with a temper. Her 
figure, just a Ifttle masculine, but well-developed 
and round in its prominent contours, pleased him. 
He reflected, none the less, that all this did hot 
matter. Was she not the richest woman in Austria 
that ^ay ? 

Ulusia caught him looking at her and had still 
sulficient of the schoolgirl to be tempted to respond 
with a grimace. She forbore with difficulty and 
began to question him in a way that was astonishing. 

" Why did you come with my uncle ? ” she asked. 
He stroked his beard before repl 5 dng. • 

" To pay my respects to the Mistress of Rabka.” 

“ Yeu’ve never paid them beforp . . . and I can’t 
send you away for years, why did you come ? ” 

The Cotmt laughe(| as a man who has heard a 
very good joke. His face flushed crimson never¬ 
theless. 

" Mother Barbara is not a friend to soWiers.” 
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"Did she refuse you permission*to see me?*' 
• " I am not sa3dng that- 

"Then do not say anything at all. How farfis 
it from .Vienna to my house ? ” 

" It is .just two hundred and seventy-six miles, 
Countess.” 

He had not called her Countess before, and as 
she had J}een simply " Ulusia ” to every one in the 
convent, the title amused her. They laughed 
together; but as though resenting his familiarity 
she became serious instantly. 

" And my salt mines . . . how far are they 
from the Castle ? ” 

He did not like the possessive, expression; it 
jarred x^on his sense of authority: but he an¬ 
swered with what nonchalance he could— 

" They are everywhere, at your door, beneath 
your kitchens, under the very walls which Count 
Stephen built five hundred years ago. You can 
pass straight from the hall of your house to the 
workings. That's a door I don't suppose you will 
often use I ” 

She lifted her head and showed him antagonistic 
eyes. 

" Why should I not use it ? Am I forbidden ? " 
Oh, by no means . . . but, well, the mipes of 
Rabka are net as* pretty as Vienna." 

•She was silent a little while, watching the frozen 
Danube by which the train tarried them. They 
had come to the low mountains which girdle the 
great Viennese plain, and ^ere following the river 
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.valley with thhse whitened domes as their sentinels. 
All the countryside sparkled in the bright sunshine; 
They could see sleighs upon the highroad and their 
occupants, clad in heavy furs, looked likcrso many 
bears from the hills tucked away beneath hairy 
rugs and vastly amused by their adventure. 

" You think I am very much out of place at 
Rabka,” said Ulusia presently. He did notdeny it. 

" I think you should see the mine and then forget 
that it is yours. It needs a man's hand, Coimtess. 
'We have to be very firm. These ' labour move¬ 
ments ’ burrow underground—even I have my 
difficulties.” 

She nodded Jier head. 

" They say that you are very cruel to the men.” 

He lifted his eyebrows—glancing towards ^ the 
figure of the Bishop in the comer. A premature 
alarm—the good man already slumbered peace* 
fullyt^ c 

" Who are my detractors ? ” 

" Every one who knows Rabka. They say that 
dreadful things are done in the mine. I am going 
to see for myself.” 

“ I will conduct you everywhere. Your own 
eyes shall acquit me. What I have done has been 
in your interests—^there would have been no mine’ 
at Rabka if it had been done 'otherwise.” 

Ulusia laughed. 

“ I knew that you would say that,” she said a 
little scornfully—aqd then: “ Are you not hungry, „ 
Count Rudolph ? I arft. T perish with hunger . . . 
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and look at my uncle. How can j^e sleep at this 
time of day ? Isn’t it disgraceful ? ” 

His Saintliness awoke at this moment to ask, 
“ What jvas disgraceful ? ” and obtaining no satis¬ 
factory reply consented to stoop to the mere earthly 
necessities of bread and meat—to say nothing 
of the excellent golden wine which the Count com¬ 
manded. ^ They breakfasted while the train rolled 
on amid ice-bound mountains, across the frozen 
fac* of giant rivers; and when they had break- 
fsi^ted, even Ulusia imitated the Bishop, her uncle?* 
and deigned to,sleep. It was half-past three when 
she awoke to perceive Count Rudolph watching 
her closely, and to realize that they had entered 
upon a’wilder country, stem, desolate and even 
forijidding. 

" Well,” she exclaimed, ” and are we there ? ” 
" You are just thirty miles from ' there.’ ” 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed, " what % dreadful journey. 
" I shall never come back when I escape.” 

The Count *sighed upon a sense of real relief. 

” You will be very wise not to do so.” 

" Wise to run away from my own property ? ” 

” Wise to enjo^ the fruits of it.” 

” I am very rich. Count Rudolph.” 

He smiled. 

” You will never know how rich you are.** 

" Then I shall take a house in Vienna and enj< 5 ^ 

myself-” • 

f* It would have to be a fiije house-” 

” O^. of course, and ? sl^ fill it with all my old 
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•friends from*tJie convent—^and be ‘not at home’ 
to my uncle,” she added with a mischievous glatoce ’ 
toward him. The Count approved the idea. 

'* But you will be ‘ at home ’ to me,” he said, with 
all the unction he could command. , 

" I shall be at home to you if they speak well of 
you at the mines-” 

" If they speak well 1 Who may ‘ th^y ’ be ? " 

" The workmen ... the people you have ruled 
in my name." '' 

“ Oh, they will give me a poor character, no doubK" 

" Then you will deserve it.” 

Her candour astonished him. Secretly, he resolved 
that the taming of this little " tiger cat " should be 
one of his ambitions; but he made a coi^onplace 
answer, and thereafter spoke of commonplace things. 
Meanwhile, the railway debouched suddenly upon 
a drear plain from one side of which the mountains 
appeared to have vanished altogether. A number 
of high chimneys, ugly and monstrous, took shape 
upon a distant horizon. Darkness fell quickly, and 
soon it was night. 

Count Rudolph touched his Saintliness upon the 
shoulder, and helped Ulusia to put on her furs. 

This is Rabka," he said, " this is your home.” 
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CHAPTER II 

A MEMORABLE DAY 

U LUSIA dreamed of many things that night; her 
visions being chiefly of a carriage drawn by four, 
bA5wn horses, and a mob of dark-visaged people, who 
lifted torches as she passed and cried the name of 
her dead uncle, Philip the Wise. 

This was quite a triumphant eirtry to Rabka. 
They pas-jed beneath many arches of lanterns from 
a primitive railway station to the foot of the moun¬ 
tains. Thence upwards upon a zigzag to the 
ramparts of the Castle. ^ 

Ulusia had been as delighted dfe a child with all 
this fiery panoply of welcome. She liked to see 
the rockets cleaving the black darkness, to hear the 
people’s shout of welcome and to realize that she, 
who yesterday wag a schoolgirl, had become to-day 
' the mistress of this half-seen community. When 
• the guns thundered upon the hillside, she shrank 
from their report but would not have stilled it. 
Had not Cotmt Rudolph said that Rabka was n<> 
pldce for a woman ? 

They had crossed a drawbridge at length and 
•passed into a gloomy stone coiu^ard, beyond which 
lay the* great doors of th# Castle. Footmen in 
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liveries of gold imd blue stood here, and”an ancient 
^aj nr Domo with a profound contempt for all 
women. When he had bowed very stiffly to Ulusia 
he gave place to a little old lady in black, the Baroness 
Elwitza—^the chaperone whom the Bishop had 
chosen to satisfy the world if not his niece. Ulusia 
nodded to her and went upstairs to dress for a formal 
dinner in an old stone dining-room, of which the only 
pleasant ornament was a vast fire of logs roaring 
Sip an ancient chimney. 

Count Rudolph did not appear^at the dinner 
table, pleading arrears of work. As for his Saintli¬ 
ness, fatigue had him in her grip; and it was left 
for the little nut-faced Baroness to speak enthusiasti¬ 
cally of Rabka and its wonders. When she found 
that no one hstened to her, she also lapsed into that 
melancholy silence which desires bed and is not 
to bs- denied. „ 

They were all fast asleep by ten o’clock, and Ulusia 
was dreaming of the carriage with four horses and 
the laughing postilions. She seemed still to hear 
the booming of the guns and the ringing of bells: 
nor was wholly a delusion, idi the Castle clock 
waked her at six o’clock precisely, and immediately 
afterwards she heard the call of the Angelus. 

Whht a change was this from^ yesternight I 
What a scene of rugged grandeur upon the one 
hanH and of human activity upon the other. Far 
above the Castle heights stood the whitened crags of 
the mountains, dominat^c hill and valley, torrent 
and cascade. Northward, however, it was °impos- 
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sible to count the trucks laden with th^‘fresh ground 
‘salt or all the busy men who despatched them upon 
their journej« to Vienna and the West. Here lay the» 
mine of Rabka . . . here far below the earth men 
delved night and day that Ulusia might be the 
richest woman in Austria. 

She was but a child this morning, wearing her 
convent diess of dark blue cloth with lace at the 
wrists of it, and hardly looking twice in the glass 
befoft she ran downstairs to burst out upon the 
teriace and enjoy the freshness of the morning air. 
Passing from this to other terraces, down step by 
step, to the great plain, spread out as a snow sea 
liefore the Castle walls, at length she met Count 
Rudolph and heard, but would not hear, the curse 
with .which he had greeted sub-inspector Kessling 
wh; had just told him a truth he did not wish to 
learn. The Count turned as red as a turkey-cock 
to be thus overheard, but he waa at no painS*to 
excuse himself— 

" I am shutting the caf& below at six o’clock 
to-day,” he said, ” there is too much drunkenness 
on these occasions—I mean to stop it.” 

Ulusia did not understand him at all. 

“ Caf^s—are there caf6s below the ground ? ” 

* “ My dear young lady . . . there are scores of 
them." 

"•And the people ? ” 

" Some of them never see the sun.” 

. " Oh,” she cried, " what a lif^ to live 1 Can we 
not alter, that. Count Rudolph ? ’’ 

B 
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He laughe 4 with just a soup96n of irony. 

*' Interfere with them and they wilf murder yotC 
I know them. A philanthropist’s life would not be 
worth twenty hours’ purchase at Rabka. Whatever 
you do ... in two years’ time, Countess—avoid 
philanthropy. They are too well off already.” 

She would not argue with him. 

” I will ask them if that is true,” she sajd quietly— 
and then; ” Of course you know best. Count—you 
have been so long among them.” 

“ As your servant. Countess . . . that and* no¬ 
thing more. All that I do is ip your name. It 
will be done with greater zeal now that I know you.” 

Here was Qount Rudolph’s first attempt to modu¬ 
late his voice and sentiment to the rdle upon which he 
had been so long intent. This mere chi^fi. he 
thought, could hardly escape him. Would not he 
be her companion day by day at Rabka ; and while 
h^alked so glibly about her return to Vienna, was 
not that the very last journey he desired ? Unfor¬ 
tunately, he might as well have addressed the wall 
of the Castle as Ulusia von Erlach, its mistress. She 
paid not the slightest attention to him, but gather¬ 
ing her skirts and showing him flie shapeliest ankle i^ 
Rabka that day, she prepared to return to breal^ 
fast. 

At what time does the •servjce begin. Count 
Rudolph ? ” 

" At ten o’clock—^in the cathedral. Countess.” 

The cathedral!, Oh, surely these were fables. A 
cathedral below thqi gft)und! People who never 
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the sun lo This was her heritage. * She, Ulusia, 
the schoolgirl, was the mistress of the wonders. Oh 
she must hasten to see them. 

Bishop Heinrich von Erlach, for that was her 
uncle’s name, had not appeared when Ulusia re¬ 
entered the Castle, and she imagined that she would 
not see him until after the service. Baroness 
, Elwitza—who had been baptized Louise—^took 
coffee^with her charge—for as such she would con¬ 
sider Ulusia—and spoke of the necessity of an 
imposing entree. 

" You have beeA a name to these people since your 
dear father died,” she said, " do not disappoint 
them to-day. I think it very necess&ry that you 
should be weU dressed, my child. I would prefer to 
see ydu magnificent, if I may use the word.” 

" Use any word you please, madame,” said Ulusia 
curtly, " I am going as I am.” 

" But, dear girl, your convent dress-” 

Ulusia laughed. 

“ I know enough about the mines for that. 
Baroness—they dress you in canvas and you wear 
tjails in your boots* Why talk of magnificence ? 
'tShall I write it upon my back: ‘ She is dressed in 
At foat of leather, but she is magnificent ? ’ No, 
no, I will go to the people as I am—to my people. 
Baroness. If th<^ will not love me so, they shall 
not fove me at all.” 

The Baroness was much perturbed to hear that 
h^r beautiful gown from IfCbland et ses fils of ix, 
Peters-Platz, Vienna, was forbidden to make an 
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impression u^on the miners of Rabka, to say nothing 
of their wives; but she spoke no more of a “ magni¬ 
ficent ” appearance; and when the time came for 
them to go down to the cathedral she appeared in a 
simple black dress with a beaded bonnet, and 
expressed anxiety for the salvation even of those. 

This was far from a dramatic entry, for the religious 
rite forbade any such thing and the'honours of ^ 
vesture were momentarily with the Bishop. .None 
the less it was a memorable day and Ulusia never 
forgot it to her life’s end. 



CHAPTER III 

THE MAN 

C OUNT RUDOLPH himself came to conduct 
Ulusia to the mines, and with him were three 
t)f the Chiefs of the Rabka police, not unpicturesquely 
dressed in a n&at uniform of brown waterproof cloth 
with heavy brass helmets for their chief ornament. 
These saluted in the military fashion, while a little 
company of serving men presently join^ them and 
notified that all was ready. 

This company gathered in the great stone hall of 
the Castle and waited there a little while for m^^ord 
Bishop, who appeared presently in his violet robes, 
but not yet habited for the office. To the Baroness’ 
whispered question concerning the canvas overalls 
and the hob-nailed boots, he answered that they 
were not necessary for the cathedral, which lay on 
the upper of the five storeys, and was but a few 
hundred feet below the ground. This put the little 
old lady to much chagrin, and she was still lament¬ 
ing her beaded bonnet when the Major Domo with 
a majestic bow opened the great doors upon the 
left-hand side of the hall and they began their descent. 

Let us follow them o^servahtly to this wonderful 
world (below the earth.. 


n 
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For the momefit, it is true, they were {confronted 
by nothing more remarkable than a wide marble 
staircase, lit ever 5 nwhere by electric lamps and 
guarded by Rabka police as though it were a fortress. 
Anon, however, the giant lift was reached and here, 
in a cage gorgeous in silk and velvets, the simple 
journey began. Living and breathing at one moment 
in a known and familiar kingdom, the next appeared 
to carry them to the domains of fairyland, to the 
place of fables, and the heart of mysteries. 

As in a flash from the glory of the day to the regions 
of eternal night—from the realities of the sunshine 
to the magic of dreamland—whirled down from a 
bleak country to a city and a people that hardly knew 
the sun. Such was the transit which Ulusia made. 
Such was her introduction to the mines of Rabka. 

She had been unprepared : how could it be other¬ 
wise ^ They had told her what Rabka was like, had 
tried to fire her imagination by pictures of its won¬ 
derland—^butwhat child could conceive the magni¬ 
tude of these things or all their bewildering novelty ? 

Now Ulusia stepped from the Castle lift into the 
Imperial Avenue of the Rabka mine, and what she 
saw was a vast boulevard of pure rock-salt; a 
boulevard roofed by salt, with salt for its pavements, 
salt for its roadway, salt for the very walls of the 
gdrgeous houses and shops which “ bordered its 
avenues. Carrying the scheme to its logical 
conclusion, there were even kiosks of the eternal 
rock and spreading fouptains whose basins a 
sculptor’s hand had curved. 
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Illumined by thousands of giant arc-lamps, the 
splendour of this scene was beyond anything that 
Ulusia had conceived possible, beyond all the dreasns 
of a pictured and a fabled land. So she stood a 
little while entranced, listening to the cheers from a 
thousand throats and wholly unconscious that she 
was the object of them. 

How the people welcomed her ! True, there was 
a more turbulent element at the back which cried 
it# welcome a little savagely, but this had no taste 
k) try the temper of the horsemen’s sabres; while 
those in the fsont rank, amazed that such a mere 
child and one so beautiful should be the Lady Ulusia 
could not shout loud enough to establish their satis¬ 
faction. ^And down their ranks, the famous police 
of.Rabka mounted and with swords drawn pro¬ 
tecting her, Ulusia passed in Bishop Heinrich’s 
company to the cathedral gates and the Mass of 
Thanksgiving. 

Consider this splendid fane—a Byzantine cathe¬ 
dral cut sheer from the rock : its roof l5dng beneath 
the ground; altar, stalls, pulpit, all shining with a 
silvery lustre or the hues of jaspar and of porphyry 
beneath the magic of the lamps. Here lay a building 
wherein ten thousand might stand and nigh four 
'thousand might sit. Here the miners of Rabkar 
came, their wives, tSieir sisters, their children to give 
thanks as the Bishop hoped—but, in truth, to see 
the Lady Ulusia who would bestow freedom upon 
>them. 

It wps a stately pageinty helped not a little by 
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the singers from* Vienna and an orchestra of clever 
Instrumentalists trained in the shadow of the mines. 
A^-for the curious throngs which knelt in the nave, 
all nations of the Near East appeared to be repre¬ 
sented there. And all wore their native dress to¬ 
day, so that Ulusia, looking down from her high seat 
near the pulpit, was dazzled by a swaying sea of 
colour which shimmered in the warm glow f»f lamps 
as a field of com in the glamour of the moonlight. 
In turn these thousand faces were watching Hter, 
keenly and with close scmtiny. Would she help 
them ? Would she be their friend ? Ah, how much 
her friendship might mean ! 

Ulusia, however, remained quite unconscious of 
all this. If the plain truth is to be told, |he cared 
little at such a time for mere religious display, little 
for the solenm music, the muted harmonies, the 
strident voice of Bishop Heinrich as he stood at the 
altaT and prayed for the people who supplied him 
with so many comforts. Indeed, she was thankful 
when the service was over and they went to the 
" public breakfast ” in the Hall of Crystals, as the 
banqueting hall is named at Rabka. 

Here strutting worthies in wonderful uniforms 
pledged each other in brief toasts and declared 
mutually that they were the finest fellows in the 
world. The Bishop made a speech owhich no one 
quite understood and drank champagne in episcopal 
moderation. It remained for Count Rudolph to 
propose Ulusia’s heakh—which he did with redund¬ 
ant compliment and acsi|jbtle flattery whi^h was 
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irresistible. Then he drained a glass 19 her and every 
\nan sprang {o his chair and lifting glasses, or break¬ 
ing them as the national custom went, cried for long 
minutes together " Hoch, hoch, hoch.” 

Ulusia had never made a speech in all her life and 
she had a very poor notion of what she ought to say 
to this company. Her words were very simple and 
natural. §he wished the people’s happiness but 
felt herself quite unable to promote it. For that she 
relied upon her good friend Count Rudolph—an 
expression which provoked others, who were 
acquainted with .the Count’s brutalities, to smiles. 
Her reference to her own childhood was amusing. 
“‘If I do wrong you must blame my yncle,” she said 
naively, for he has been responsible for my educa¬ 
tion.” Anci then she added quite naturally —" but 
I expect you all to teach me to do right.” 

They cheered this and liked the tone of it. The 
younger men declared her to be very pretty—Imt 
with " a devil of a will of her own.” Older heads 
surmised that Rudolph would quickly tame her and 
promised themselves some excitement from such a 
contention of wills during the months to come. This 
promise, indeed, w^ the chief subject of talk while 
.the banquet endured—and when it was done many 
< 5 f the officers declared their intention of follo wing 
" Her Excellency ” to the depths and hearingn^ 
opinion of them. Were there not black secrets down 
there and would this little schoolgirl dream of 
them ? 

Theyj>ut on their ov^^aUs in the great room 
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known as the " Stranger’s Hall ” and began without 
any further delay the tour of the mines of Rabka’ 
proper. It is true that there were arcades and 
streets on the floors immediately below the great 
cathedral—but these were not so fine as the Imperial 
arcade—and lower down still, a gigantic lift dropping 
them swiftly in an iron cage, they came to the actual 
workings, where the rock salt was cut fropi the solid 
walls and sent up the tremendous shafts to the 
grinding mills above. 

Here for the first time a true sense of this subter¬ 
ranean world impressed the beholder and could but 
inspire him to awe. Acheron itself flowed through 
these depths, g. black river in a bed of jade—for ’ 
such it seemed to be. And upon both sides of it 
were the wide tunnels through which horses, ..that 
knew no other world, dragged their burdens toward 
the day. 

^t should be admitted that Ulusia carried but 
vague impressions of this wonder-world—nor could •, 
it have been otherwise upon a first visit to Rabka. 
Was not this a country of its own ? And how 
different from the fabled lands of her imagination. 
These caf6s wherein the leather-coated workmen ^ 
had begun already to keep carnival, how different, 
from those she had seen in the Prater at Vienna upoil 
^jhe rare days of an excursion abroad! These 
tunnelled streets, what journeys they suggested, 
into the very bowels of the earth, to the nameless 
darkness and the abode of spirits! And the people^ 
red-eyed and pale and^jli^king as though a ray from 
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the world abave may fall upon them bj' accident and 
strike thenf with blindness! Ulusia shrank from 
these people, for Rabka had put its spell upon hef 
and she began almost to fear that she would never 
see the living world again. 

Count Rudolph, be it observed, did not remain 
imconscious of this impression, nor was he dis¬ 
satisfied vfith it. Whatever the enthusiasm at 
Rabka, he wanted no woman in the mines. Let 
UlusA play with a girl’s toys in the house and park 
above—that was her sphere ; but the labyrinth, its 
governance, its se*crets, surely they were his I 
. Persuasively he pointed out the dangers of the 
way—thennconvenience of it; he spoke of " irre- 
concilables* who roamed the lower workings as 
crimihals the alleys of a great city. He told of dark 
crimes committed there; of dreadful women of 
whom the veryjpolice were afraid; of riot and eygp 
murder. To aU of which Ulusia replied in a tone 
which he found difficult to interpret. Perhaps 
her shrewd wit already perceived his drift. 

“ Afraid,” she exclaimed, ” all these fine fellows 
•with the big sabres > did you say they were afraid of 
^the women ? ” 

” In a sense, yes. A clever man is always afraid 
of an angry woman.” 

“ Then I mu^t not be angry—or you wotild be 
afraid of me. Where are these dreadful people ? " 

“ Some are in the black gallery—many live by the 
lake-side.” 

” The lake—^is there a ljik 4 at Rabka ? *’ 
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" The most wonderful lake in the 'world.” 

" Then why do you not take me to see it ? ” 

” I waited for His Excellency-” 

" My uncle—oh, I never wait for him. Please 
take me to the lake at once—if you are not afraid.” 

He made no further objection, but summoning 
a young officer to his side, he whispered a command 
and immediately led the way down a wide tunnel of 
the rock to a narrow winding staircase which poUce 
guarded with drawn sabres in their hands. Down 
this they passed, treading a laborious way io a 
wider gallery below and thence* through a series 
of giant caves; where torch-bearers awaited them, 
to the subterranean river and lake of Rabka. Nor 
did the Count pause until he stood upon the brink 
of that black and silent sea, which assuredly is one 
of the wonders of the world. 

^ " Here, Countess, is the lake of Rabka. I think 
you will not wish to go farther to-day.” 

She did not answer him. The magic of the place 
was beyond all words. And the silence of that wind¬ 
less, waveless water—the silence and the mystery ! 

Extending, it may be, a fulkmile from the place 
where they stood, this black pool would have beeii^ 
but as a lake of ebony save for the torches which 
filched gold upon its unruffled surface from many 
a passing boat or jettisoned tAeir Beams to discover 
a thousand marvels of the crystal rock. 

Dark hulls sped by constantly, the hulls , f the 
ships of mystery, ferried by no son of Erebus. From 
time to time a cry c&m^ across the water and was 
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answered Jback in tones of savage* assent or merry 
mockery. The rocks themselves could show you 
the shadowy figures of men and women creejing 
in and out of the crevices as rabbits from a warren. 
There were even children playing upon the summits 
of the precipices, whence the touch of a hand would 
have sent them headlong to the water below. These 
were the concern of none. Had not their young 
eyes gazed too often upon the floating dead who were 
Rabka’s tribute to her criminals ? Lot the lesson 
f)e learned that the fittest of them should live even 
as the animate. 

The Count had sent the younger officer for a boat 
and this now appeared at the water’s edge—a sorry 
gilded barge, wherein Philip the Wise, Ulusia’s 
famous ancestor, had been wont to visit the lake* 
in the days of the golden age. Herein, with the 
little nut-faced Baroness, whose awe was too deep 
for words, with Rudolph and ten oarsmen, l?lusia 
set out to see the lake. A police boat followed them 
and another crazy craft full of musicians who 
played ancient instruments discordantly. They 
passed from pojnt to point, here discovering the 
wonders of new caves; there of the cascades which 
gushed in silver splendour from the black and 
forbidding rocks. And so, at last, they came«6e-^ 
island and there they saw the man. 



CHAPTER IV 

JURA THE WISE 

S OME rockets had been discharged to illuminate 
the natural roof, itself one of the marvels of 
Rabka; and as these were fired the island and iti 
master were disclosed. 

Ulusia perceived a little round house carved from 
a giant pillar of *the rock, and before this a Menace 
sloping to the water’s edge, and upon the terrace 
•a man of immense stature. Wearing breeches of 
dark blue cloth and a fine shirt above it, his legs 
were bare to the knees, his feet shod with rugged 
sandals. In his hand he carried a heavy staff or 
club and his long unkempt hair was imprisoned by 
a round Greek cap in whose folds a number of small 
diamonds gleamed. 

To Ulusia’s immediate question “ Who is that 
man ? " Count Rudolph answered as readily; " He 
is the master of the boats. Jura, a ne’er-do-well.” 
i^Klien he added, “ I do not think you need trouble 
abbut him. Countess.” 

Ulusia thought upon it for an instant and thm 
she asked— 

” Is not he the rebel of whom my uncle has 
spoken ? Do you not «al| him Jura the ? ’’ 
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" It is so. There are always people ready to 
ascribe wisdom to discontent." 

" Being themselves discontented. Please let me 
see this rebel for myself. Count. I wish to speak 
to him." 

He laughed, but gave the necessary command. 

" He will be greatly flattered—his boast is silence." 

" Then I am sure that he is a wise man." 

They approached the rocks upon the words and 
some of the torchbearers raised their flares aloft 
that the figure of the man might be perceived more 
clearly. This ^near inspection did not belie the 
strength and dignity which distance had suggested. 
The fellow must have been at least six feet three in 
height,‘his limbs were enormous,*his face that of 
a Greek who had won strength in northern climes. 
He looked down upon them majestically but did 
not utter a single word. 

" They call you Jura the Wise," said Ulusia>, as 
the boat came grinding along the terrace before his 
house. He bent his head in assent. 

“ Is it true that you have never left the mine ? " 

" It is true." 

" And that yott have lived all your life upon this 
island ? " 

" In so far as any man lives at Rabka, that is 
true also." 

“ But you have your freedom, your liberty . . . 
why do you use it in this way ? " 

" That the day may come when it may serve me 
more profitably." 
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" Is it for that reason they call you a wise man ? ” 

" I do not ask their reasons.” 

" You know my name ; you know that I am the 
Col&ntess von Erlach ? ” 

“ I would name you among ten thousand—^you 
are Ulusia, the daughter of Feodor, Had you been 
his brother Philip’s child, your welcome would be 
surer,” 

" Then the people think of me as Count'Feodor’s 
daughter ? ” 

*' If they think of you at all.” 

The candour of it piqued her. She would never 
forget that scene—the torches, the boats, the black 
gold water, the heroic figure of the man. When 
he answered her imperiously, her pride sufifired but 
her reason justified him. Count Rudolph himself 
did not dare to speak the word which would termi¬ 
nate the interview. 

“What message has Jura the Wise for his mis¬ 
tress ? ” 

" He knows neither mistress nor master. Do you 
beware of both-” 

“ But if my answer were as yours I I know 
neither mistress nor master-”* 

“ It would not be true. Riches will be your 
mistress and self-confidence your master. Beware* 
^^'{Eem.” 

“ Then you have no other word of wisdom for 
me, Herr Jura ? ” 

“ Those who cannot command should never advise 

.. • 

a woman. Some day I \pll speak with you.” 




" What message has Jura the Wise for his mistress ? 
White ft'aHs] • 
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your request. It is iiupossible.*' 
tuiii|d brusquely upon his heel and walk^ 
a1ll|r tOwald the hut. A loud i^out of protest upon 
hu uttered by Count Rudolph, remained 

uty^mrered. This man feared no one—to Ulusia, 
eyes read every story at a glance, it 
wsU equidly dear that others feared him and none 
SQ»,|K^t^ as the Goimt Rudolph of Trieste. 

‘^^^0 is the manj? *’ she asked, as the boat was 
tlaupl off'and turned. - The Count could not tell 
her ti^t. 

. ** Sonto say that he is the son of Anna, whcnn the 
women cad the White Witch. It iS not known for 
certain.” 

” He is privileged |j|^n to speak as he pleases ^ ” 

"In a sense, yes. The men trust his wisdom, 
the women worship him. He is very useful to uf. 
A bpndred of our police could not do the work that 

- ■ 

|.mt why yon pendit him to tdl, me tlmt I 
(AT^,p^e of you ? , 

me, Countefs? " 

? Certainly, he said I was to beware < 

-‘^u heard him. Baroness."^ i. . ^ 

httle Baroness, yellow-faced, and shiimdBBnt; 
apened4ier^^ 

Slw awoke n(^ jik< 
ffinii aavfnir child i' 
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" What nonsense . . . these workpeople are grow¬ 
ing very insolent. You must not listen to them, 
Ulusia.” 

“ I am sure you thought him a very handsome 
man, Baroness. Do you deny it ? ” 

" I, my child ! Why, it is ten years since I asked 
myself whether any man was handsome or ugly. 
He seemed a very fine fellow though—too fine to 
be in this dreadful place.” 

" Dreadful, Baroness—do you think it that ? ” 

” I think we have come to the place the good 
Bishop spoke of in his sermons. I am sure there 
are evil spirits here." 

” Nothing worse than prune-brandy,”, said the 
Count affably, and then: " Take courage, dear lady, 
we are about to leave it.” 

The boat now approached the mainland, and 
all prepared to go ashore. The lake behind them 
was almost in darkness by this time ; but the man 
had come from his hut again and stood, a torch in 
his hand, at the water’s edge. No figure could have 
matched that glowing scene so perfectly. He 
seemed to be a King of the Nether World about^ 
to summon the Furies from the shadows. The 
island behind him might well have been his throne. 

And such Ulusia could well imagine it to be as 
she stepped from the, boat arid foHowed the Count 
to the foot of the winding staircase. 
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THE WHITE WITCH SPEAKS 

I T was said at Rabka that none but the old 
yoman Anna and the girl Mathilde had 
entg'ed the hut of Jura the Wise since the day he 
took possession of it—fifteen years before Ulusia 
left her convent at Vienna. 

. Naturally the life of such a man gained much 
by its mysteries. The ignorant miders would tell 
you that he had the gift of second sight and of magic. 
His mean hut was supposed by them to be adorned 
with vessels of silver and of gold and to harbour 
the elixir vita. 

In truth it contained little beyond some fine 
bearskins, a truckle bed, a portrait of the Great 
Count Philip the Wise, and some volumes of the 
world’s masterpieces. These Jura had read, seek¬ 
ing to know what 4ay beyond the confines of his 
kingdom and what were those glories of the day of 
which the fables spoke. 

Dimly, as in a clouded mirror, scenes of infancy 
woul^ be shown* to liim, sometimes in his sleep; 
more rarely in his waking moods. By the books 
and the words which the Monk Arthur had spoken, 
he would have painted these more surely. 

Eolk s^ of him that he was a learned man, and 
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in so far as man, who is shut from God’s day and 
the hfe of the known world can be learned, that 
was true. 

The Monk Arthur, that devoted priest who spent 
forty years of his life below the groimd with the 
miners of Rabka, had seen to this before they 
banished him. He had made a companion, a friend 
of Jura the Wise. He taught him to read in the 
books. He had said, “ there is no life but that of 
the spirit.” From him came the doctrine that 
woman is abhorrent and by her comes man’s 
damnation. 

In the bowels of the mines such a lesson may 
have been necessary. Jura knew something of the 
nameless infamies of the labyrinths ; 6f the scenes 
that befel when Carnival was kept; of the haggard 
pitiful wretches who crept out of the darkness when 
the hour of madness had come. 

And more than all this was the lesson of the 
mission. 

" You are to be the king of this place,” the 
monk had said. Jura believed it to be his destiny. 

Knowledge in his case was" a real measure of 
power. He knew the men and they chose him for 
their leader, the man who had never seen the sun, 
who would not go to the cities with them, who 
abhorred women. 

And now a woman had come to reign at Rabka, 
and already, in the brief space of ten days, 
Rabka was in revolt. It spoke openly of rebellion, 
of mutiny, of death. Who was Feodor’Sj daughter 
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to dominate the inheritance the great Philip had 
left ? By what right did she curtail their ancient 
privileges ? Was not their lot hard enough already 
that she should impose these new burdens upon 
them ? Why should they suffer her ? 

How were such as these to know that the burdens 
they spoke of were not imposed by Ulusia at all, 
but were the first of many subtle efforts to displace 
her» made by that shrewd schemer. Count Rudolph 
ot Trieste. Putting it abroad cleverly that he was 
but the servant of the new mistress, he published 
his edicts one by one and answered all complaints 
with a shrug. Henceforth they were to be ruled 
by a woman. Let the wise men among them remem- 
ber^that when they complained. 

Jura, living his solitary life upon the island, heard 
these tales from many lips and was not deceived 
by them. He did not believe that the new policy 
was that of a mere schoolgirl just come out of a 
convent, and he did not hesitate to say so when¬ 
ever opportunity offered. Going but rarely to the 
caf^ and the clubs, he had no idea of the spirit of 
rebellion which Mfas abroad. Nor was he able to 
estimate it properly until the tenth day after Ulusia’s 
■visit, when the " Wise Men ” or " People’s Par¬ 
liament ” sent a Reputation to him and begged 
hini> to speeik for them. This Wcis followed across 
the water by many of the more turbulent spirits, 
who seized upon the boats contrary to all the law 
of Rabka, and hardly permitted the saner voices 
to be l)eard for the clamour, 
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Now this was a memorable day. iThe swarthy 
miners, clad in their canvas and leather suits, and 
accompanied by scores of shrieking women, who 
believed that the new mistress of Rabka would be 
their undoing, came shouting across the lake to 
Jura's door and were not to be silenced for a long 
while, even by that masterful personality. When, 
at length, they perceived the folly of this and that 
the one in whom their greatest hope of succoutf lay 
was about to turn his back upon them, they con¬ 
sented to let the deputation spe^ak, punctuating 
every sentence with a howl of rage and swearing the 
“ black death against their oppressors. 

“ There are to be police at the Parliament, Jura ; 
the woman has decreed it.” 

" The schools are to be shut; the children are 
to go above. Jura, they are to be taken from 
us.” 

” They talk about insj^ecting our houses. . . . 
There’s a fine thing for you; they want to peep 
into our cupboards and see what we keep there.” 

“ The sick are to go to the town ; God help those 
who ail if *hc woman gets her'^way with them.” 

" Help us. Jura, she will listen to you.” 

He heard them patiently, and when a savage 
woman, leaping to the bank by, his side, brandished 
a knife and cried—" Ay, here's wtat she’ll listen 
to ”—a look and a gesture sent her cowering to the 
boat again. You could hear the very ebbing of 
the water upon the island *' hard ” when Jura 
spoke to them. 
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" My friends,” he said, " first be'sure that the 
evil you imagine is not your good. I have seen this 
woman and my judgment credits her with none »f 
these things. She is still a child and by what 
miracle has she inherited the wisdom which sends 
the sick where they will be cared for and the chil¬ 
dren where they will get knowledge ? So, I say, 
seek out her advisers first and charge them—but 
not to your disadvantage. There are some things 
whicfi should have been done a long while ago at 
Rat)ka and will be no worse for a woman’s doing. 
These will find fts not without gratitude—but for 
the other matters you mention, and chiefly con¬ 
cerning the police, you know well what answer we 
shall make.i' 

“ You will make it in our name. Jura ? ” 

" That I do not promise—are there not leaders 
among you ? ” 

" We have no leader like Jura the Wise. Will 
you not go to her ? ” 

They took it up in a resounding cry which rang 
in a thousand echoes beneath that mighty vaulted 
.roof, and was hearjJ afar even in the remoter caves 
where the dark secrets lay. Would he not help 
them ? Would he not go to the woman ? To all 
of which he could but repeat the question: " Had 
they not other Jead^s ? ” and was still wrestling 
with them when the police appeared upon the far 
shore and, drawing their sabres, began to beat the 
people back. Soon they were in possession of some 
of the boats and, threatening to fire upon the mob 
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if it did not' instantly disperse, they drove the, 
rioters headlong. 

» Jura, the torch still in his hand, watched the 
scene from the door of his house, and began to per¬ 
ceive with what reason his fellows had appealed 
to him. 

It had been no offence in the old time to come to 
Jura the Wise for counsel, nor had the authorities 
interfered with such meetings of the workmen as 
were held on the lake-side to discuss the common 
weal. To-day a new spirit prevailed. He Saw 
men struck down with the flat Of sabres, women 
hustled brutally and even the children maltreated. 
And in response he heard the people cryKill her 
—kill the woman.” Surely Rabka had changed 
much in the brief days since Feodor’s daughter 
came from Vienna to remind them that the son of 
Philip was dead. 

He was alone by this time, the water had been 
cleared of the boats and the miners driven back to 
the workings. True, there were voices to be heard 
from time to time, and these would come from the 
crags of the rocks, where many a fugitive sheltered, ^ 
or from the mouths of dark tunnels of which even 
the police were afraid. 

For the rest, this dark world might have been 
unpeopled; and when Jura had rfigarded it sadly 
a Httle while he extinguished his torch, and, enter¬ 
ing a boat, he cast it off and rowed away rapidly to¬ 
ward the eastern galleries where all was desolation 
and silence. 
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The lake runs east and west at Rabka, and it is 
at the western end—^just as in the great towns of 
the upper world—that the riches and splendour 
of the mines are to be found. 

Eastward there are the disused workings, for¬ 
gotten halls of a dead magnificence, and the black 
river itself flowing in a vast chasm whose walls glitter 
with a thousand facets of the crystal rock, and whose 
roof is one of the wonders of the world. 

Through this fearful gorge, driving his boat with 
powerful oars. Jura now sped upon his self-imposed 
mission. No Stories of the place affrighted, nor 
did its difficulties delay him. A pilot upon a river 
abandoHcd by all, nay, dreadod as the very 
abode of the ultimate terrors, he needed no lantern 
to guide him, recalled no fable to abate his courage. 
Cascades rippling the placid waters were but a play 
of foam upon his heated face. The gaping mouths 
of tunnels and galleries suggested no monstrous 
creatures, but rather a security of retreat where 
none should follow him. By these he sped until 
a good mile lay between him and the island of the 
lake ; then drivi|jfg his boat to the bank he secured 
it to a crag of the rock and sprang nimbly ashore. 

It was black dark here—the faint rays of light 
which illumined the river lower down were lost in 
the contractions of the chasm. But Jura had a 
lantern to his hand, and when he had lighted it he 
climbed the steep a little way; and, entering a narrow 
tunnel, he followed it perhaps two hundred yards 
until it opened out into a spacious apartment, itself 
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giving way to a* still larger room where .there were , 
many signs, not only of inhabitation but even of 
luxury beyond all expectation. 

Rugs of bearskin covered the floors of this rocky 
cave; there were lamps of an Oriental fashion 
depending from its lofty roof, and shedding a subdued 
glow upon many a quaintly-fashioned chair or bureau, 
and even upon pictures of some merit which decor¬ 
ated its walls. An open grate set cunningly in a 
crevice permitted a cheery fire, and showed a savoury 
stew the unknown cook was preparing. The bed 
itself had a great black crucifix abovb, with a figure 
of the Christ in pure gold. A table of Spanish mahog¬ 
any was laid for two persons, and the glass and 
silver upon it would have done no discredit to the 
castle of the Lady Ulusia herself. Jura cast ftne 
glance upon this table, and then, drawing a chair 
a little way back from the fire, he sat and waited 
patiently, listening to the ticking of an old clock 
and anon to its chime. Time had so little to do 
with such as he. 

" Is it you, my son ? ” 

*' It is I, little mother." 

" I said that you would come to-day—I have pre¬ 
pared for you.” 

" Why did you say it of this day, little 
mother ? " 

" The hour is at hand. What should keep you ? 
Come, my son, we will eat and drink, and then you 
shall tell me." 

A little old woman, white skinned and with hardly 
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a wrinkle upon her chubby face had entered as he 
sat; but so silently that even his quick ear did i\ot 
detect her footstep. An observer would have 
noticed that her hands were stony white, while her 
hair was the very colour of the white walls which 
sheltered her. He would have admitted also that 
her eyes were merrily blue, and her movements sur¬ 
prisingly agile for so old a creature. This woman 
the -people named Anna, the White Witch. They 
balieved that she ruled the eastward galleries, and 
called evil spirits and fearsome creatures of the rocks 
to her aid. The very superstition was her security. 
♦Not for ^ thousand golden crowns .would a miner 
have dared this sanctum. She was safer in her cave 
thaij any noble in his castle. 

" So you expected me to-day, little mother ? ” 

" I have told you so, my son.” 

" What do you mean by saying that the hour has 
come ? ” 

She filled him a glass of the golden wine, and 
heaped meat upon his plate. The love of a mother 
for a son was evident in aU her acts. 

He, the Wise Man Jura, was the mainspring of 
her life. She had Uved the patient years because of 
him. 

" I mean, m;^ son, that the time has come when 
these gates will be open to you. Twenty years and 
more you have obeyed me. The hour is at hand 
when I shall ask obedience no more.” 

Jura lifted his glass, but he could not hide from 
her the deep flush of colour which suffused his pale 
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cheeks, nor the trembling hand which betrayed his 
agitation. 

“ Would you give me the day, little mother ? ” 

" As you say—the day, my son.” 

” I am to go out to the world, to the land of the 
dreams, to the cities of which the monk spoke, to 
the earth upon which the sun shines—^will my eyes 
bear to look upon such sights, little mother ? ” 

" They will bear it, my son—for a woman’s hand 
'vill lead you.” 

" Your hand then-” 

" Nay, another’s hand, my son—as it was 
appointed. H^ve I not promised you..Jhis from 
the beginning ? ” 

“ You have promised me liberty and the dominion 
over men. The monk spoke of sacrifice and the 
world beyond. I hear two voices, but cannot choose 
between them, little mother.” 

" You will choose to-day. Have you forgotten 
what the people said ? I was upon the lake when 
they came to you. They said : ' Kill her—kill the 
woman and the stranger.’ Were you deaf to that. 
Jura, son ? ” 

He thought upon it a little while, watching her 
face curiously. 

" Count Rudolph is very clejver,”^ he said at last, 
" he would embitter the people against her. Many 
of the things he would do are wise, but there are 
others which are foolish and Rabka has no patience. 
He would send the woman back to Vienna—or shut 
her in the Castle where she will be impotent. So 
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much I have divined. But what has this to do with 
me, Anna, mother ? ” 

A strange smile crossed the old woman’s face! 

" What has it to do with you, my son ? Why, 
I will tell you. He will shut her in the Castle of 
Rabka, but the key will be in your hand. Twenty 
years and more it has been waiting you—to-day I 
give it over to you that you may unlock the gate.” 

She rose from her seat, and fumbling with a great 
bjinch of ancient keys she unlocked the drawer of 
a buffet and began to empty it. Here was stored 
an ancient dress of a Gallician noble of twenty years 
ago, and beneath it, in a little case of vellum, an 
omamen't of pure gold. This the*old woman ex¬ 
amined with trembling fingers, and eyes to which 
the*tears had gushed. And yet it was no more than 
a httle golden rose with an inscription in the Latin 
tongue. 

'■ Here is the key which will unlock the gate, my 
son. Wear it on your heart where the people may 
see it. My duty is done—but yours begins to¬ 
day.” 

Jura had learr^d to obey the “ little mother ” 
since he was a mere child—these caves had sheltered 
.him from his very infancy. A habit of obedience, 
but more than that, a strange sense of impending 
change, bade hftn lisien to the old woman reverently. 

“ What would you then, Anna, mother ? What 
would you have me to do ? ” 

” Go this night to the Castle. Let your judgment 
guide you even as the monk has taught. If she be 
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our enemy, kill her as the people wish; if she be 
a friend, save her and show her to the people.” 

' ‘ I will go as you command, little mother, I wiU 
do your bidding.” 

She knew that it would be so, knew that she had 
but to command, and he would obey. He stood to 
her for all human love and its interests—and she 
was sending him, it might be, to his death. This 
thought brought the tears anew to her eyes. 

“ It may be, son, that I shall never see you again ” 

" The good God forbid that, mother.” 

“ But you will remember the little mother—always. 
Jura ? ” 

He stood up and caught her in his giant arms. 

" Have I aught but thee—has this dark world shed 
light upon my path that was not of thy love ? 
Mother—if I forget thee.” 

She kissed him as one would kiss a little child. 

” You go to the sun. Jura—but you will return 
again to the night. Almighty God guard you—I 
have done my duty.” 



CHAPTER VI 


A RUNG IN THE LADDER OF LIFE 

H e wore the fine clothes, green and gold and 
braided, the little mother had given him, and 
th% golden rose was pinned to his breast. The 
hour was that of twilight, the day a Sunday when 
Jura the Wise set out from the labyrinth which 
had been-his prison, • 

And firs^ he quitted the great cave wherein the 
Monk Arthur had taught him all he knew of life, 
and Anna, whom men called the witch, had put 
this oath upon him. 

" Swear to me. Jura, son, that Rabka shall hold 
you prisoner until your hour comes.” 

And he swore the oath because of his love of her 
and of his sure knowledge that the things of which 
.she spoke were holy as the mysteries. 

The hour had come and Jura was to go forth. 
The strange clothes which he wore, the golden rose 
upon his breast did not embarrass him. He sought 
the river bank qgain, and swinging his lantern above 
the water caught shadows of a giant’s figure and a 
soldier’s gait. And he was free, free; the black 
water shut him off no longer from the earth he 
coveted; the mighty rock should stand no more 
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between him and the life-giving sun. He was free : 
the chains had fallen from his limbs and his eyes 
might look up. 

He stood a little while at the water’s edge— 
then plunging into the crevice of the chasm he fol¬ 
lowed a winding passage of the rock for the third 
part of a mile, and so came out at last at the foot 
of an ancient stairway, long forgotten and disused, 
and littered with the rubble of the years. He had 
often climbed this in the days of his childhopd, 
but never beyond the second stage. The oath 
forbade ; the hour had not yet come. To-night it 
was at hand and he might go forth, with a hope 
and expectatidh of the unknown world passing all 
belief. 

There were mighty workings in the eastern gal¬ 
leries, but Rabka had long forgotten them. Some 
of these in the upper stories were near the home ol 
bear and wolf and of the great vampire bat which 
terrified the people. Jura was afraid of no living 
thing, and he passed through the forsaken halts with 
the sure step and the concentrated gaze of a man who 
seeks a goal and will not be tusfied from it. And 
this endured until he came to the last of the galleries 
and a sudden draught of the colder air set him 
shivering as a man with the ague. 

They had told him of heat 'and 'cold; the Monk 
Arthur had spoken of summer and of winter; of 
the golden com and the frozen field—but imtil this 
night Jura the Wise had made little of his meaning. 
Then, in a flash, understanding came and with it 
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fear. This rushing wind, how if it caught him in 
its arms and bore him downward ? He recalled the 
traditions of storm and tempest, and stood aghast 
at them. They had given him no armour against 
this. Crouching by the wall he waited a little 
while to see if the blast would shake him again— 
but it fell soft afterwards as a tide that is ebbing, 
and his courage returned. 

He was a fool to be afraid. Would the little 
mother have let him go if this were the peril ? Had 
sfce not assured him that no harm would befall 
him either at Rabka or its Castle ? The thought 
inspired him to new effort. Ho climbed the last 
• of the stairs as fast as his beating heart would per¬ 
mit, and running at last down a long gallery he 
burst out upon the mountain-side and there fell 
upon his knees before the God who had revealed 
such a wondrous scene to his ravished eyes. 

Wise, in truth, had the little mother been to 
send her son forth by night and not by day. He, who 
was of the world and yet a stranger to it, would 
never have dared to lift his eyes to the glory of the 
morning sun or the splendour of the noonday. But 
this scene of night at her zenith bewitched him. 

Ah, the majesty of the moonlit mountains to which 
•the steps had carried him, the silvery beams of 
light playing upon crag and chasm, and far below, 
the vast silent plaii;*, the unruffled waters of the 
river and the distant lights of the town where so 
many of the workers lived ! And he was carried 
up to those heights as his Master, the Christ, before 

D 
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him—the whole- known world seemed to lie at his 
feet. He was master and the people but his servants. 

Such were the vague and wild thoughts which 
rushed tumultuously to this awakened brain as 
Jura knelt upon the frozen earth and bowed his 
head in adoration. A fever of the revelation for¬ 
bade him to feel the bite of the wind or the breath 
of the frost. All things were new to him. He 
espied the black stems of pine-trees and tried to 
liken them to the trees of his books, whereon the 
leaves were painted. He saw a village church fir 
below in the hollow and made little ^f its shape nor 
understood why it did not fall. The great arc of 
the infinite heavens appalled him by the majesty 
of stars. He had the desire to be lifted up far 
above the world, beyond all fear of the mine and 
the darkness. He desired the knowledge of God 
in an ecstacy of the spirit passing all understanding. 

* Id Id Ik * 

A chime in the clock tower of the Castle recalled 
Jura from his reverie and brought him to earth 
again. He worshipped the divine but must serve 
the human. The task upon which " little mother ” 
had sent him was not to be don& amid the glories 
of the mountains, but down there in the woman’s 
home and in the face of those who served her. He' 
did not blame himself for his d^lay ^ but as a child 
who remembers the school-h^use door, he went 
laggingly upon his way, turning often to look up 
to the heights and quitting them as one who would 
return again. Anon he found himself upon a nar- 
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row goat-path which sloped in quick descent to¬ 
ward the valley. He followed it and came out 
upon a high road and perceived the Castle lights not 
half of a mile from the place where he stood. 

He was to go there. Mother Anna had said, and 
to show himself to Martin, the keeper of the gate. 
To him he would say that he must speak to the 
Countess alone. Very frankly the old woman had 
warned him that this course might be attended by 
grave perils—“ but heed them not,” she had said, 
‘*for I am watching over you.” What this might 
mean he could, not tell; but his faith in the little 
mother sufficed for all doubts, and he went straight 
• on as though to a star that beckoijed him, until he 
came to the outer gate of the castle and to the lodge 
where dwelt Martin, the keeper. 

A young lad answered his knock, and in reply to 
a question said that old Martin was at his supper 
and could not be disturbed. This, however, was 
before the light showed him the fine habit and the 
gold braiding upon the shoulders ; but directly he 
perceived them, he saluted bravely and promised that 
His Excellency should be attended to at once. A 
moment later, ofSi Martin came out of the house, 
lantern in hand, and bade the stranger follow him 
•into the shelter of the gateway. 

” To see His^Excellency, the Count Rudolph,” he 
said as they went\ Jura answered quite simply 
—“ No, Martin Dorner, to see the Countess, 
alone.” 

” Then you are from Vienna, sir ? ” 
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" Nothing of the sort, old Martin. I come from 
your dead master Phillip, the Wise.” 

Martin Dorner was a very old man, tottering and 
feeble and grown grey in the service; but he 
squared his shoulders at these words and looked 
the stranger full in the face. 

“ From my dead master, sir—you ! ” 

” As I say, old Martin. Lift your lantern and 
look at me.” 

The old man obeyed, his hands trembling as he 
raised the lantern. What message was this ; what 
fulfilment of the prophecy which had been uttered 
in the darkness of Rabka a score of years ? 

" Do you knpw me now. Old Martin ? ” 

” I know you. Excellency. God help me, I knowyou.” 

" Then do my bidding as I command youa I 
must see the Countess alone.” 

” It is impossible. Excellency.” 

” Is it impossible to him who comes in Phillip’s 
name ? ” 

” His son lies in the altar tomb—^who may speak 
for the lord Count who is dead ? ” 

“ The golden rose shall speak, Martin—let your 
lantern discover it—it is here, oftl Martin.” 

The keeper stretched out a trembling finger and 
touched the petals of the rose one by one—' 
lifted his lantern anew and searched every feature 
of the man’s strong face. Th^, with an exclama¬ 
tion which was almost a cry, he unbarred the gate. 

“ I will do your bidding,” he said. “ My son shall 
take you to Her Excellency.” 



CHAPTER VII 


THE INTERVIEW 

M ARTIN’S son, young Franz, the Major Domo 
of the Castle, conducted Jura up a wide 
flight of stairs and left him in a little boudoir upon 
the first floor. This room was lighted by electric 
lamps beneath shades of a soft rose tint, and its 
dainty furniture had come from Paris. The pic¬ 
tures on ^the walls were by famous French and 
Italian painters—the books were bound in vellum. 
The ^tory went that it had been a room sacred to 
Fransisca, the wife of the great Count Philip the 
Wise, and that its ornament had been little changed 
since her death. 

Jura knew nothing of this, but his heart beat 
faster when he entered the room and many new 
emotions troubled his already agitated brain. 
Those were chiefly of familiarity and the sense of 
fore-knowledge wlfich sent him to this apartment 
as by right and compelled the conviction that days 
of his life had been lived here before. Natural 
astonishment at^the beauty of the furniture was not 
absent nor some apl^ehension at its frailty. He 
touched the fine things with extended fingers, de¬ 
lighted at their smoothness; he set his feet upon 
the velvet-pile carpet lightly as though afraid his 
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tread would injure it. But the electric lamps were no 
surprise to him, for there were thousands of these 
in the mines at Rabka, and he had seen beautiful 
things in Mother Anna’s home below the earth. 

This spell of wonder concerning the scene gave 
place quickly to another concerning its people. 
He had come to the Castle to judge its mistress, as 
the httle mother commanded him, to ascertain how 
far she was responsible for the people’s wrongs; 
and if the responsibility were brought home to her 
to kill her in the name of Rabka’s freedom. This 
he would have done without compunction. The 
primitive faiths of a primitive people were left 
untouched by ^ Monk Arthur’s doctrine.. Jura’s 
creed was that of the great Gallician nobles of fifty 
years ago—he knew nothing of any via media or of 
the persuasive gifts. For the friend, life—for the 
enemy, death. This was the gospel of the labyrinth. 

Ten minutes, perhaps, he waited, his eyes roving 
from the painted ceiling above to the flaring yellow 
carpet below. Then the door of the boudoir opened 
suddenly and Ulusia stood before him. 

She wore a gown of lace, cut low at the neck, and 
her jewels were pearls and dianionds. The rustle 
of her skirt alone announced her coming, for her 
white satin shoes fell noiselessly upon the carpet 
and she did not speak. The man, in his turn, was 
conscious of an almost overpowering odour of sweet 
scents—and upon that of new sense of revelation as 
though the wall had opened and shown him a vision 
such as the Monk Arthur would see in his ecstacies. 
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Surely this woman was sent by the Mother of God. 
For an instant he had the impulse to bend the knee 
in worship; but when at last she spoke, her voice 
recalled him instantly to earth and he was the 
Jura of the Island. 

" You wish to see me, sir,” she began a little 
timidly. He raised his head and looked at her. 

" I wish to see you. Countess, yes ...” 

" Oh,” she cried, recognizing him at once, “ but 
you are the miner they call Jura the Wise. I saw 
ydli on the Day of Thanksgiving, did I not ? ” 

" You saw mft then. Countess.” 

" And now—but what does it all mean, why do 
you wear ihese clothes ? How did you come here ? ” 

Mother ^nna had told him that these ques¬ 
tions would be asked, and he answered them at once. 

“ I come to you, lady, in the name of your great 
ancestor, Philip the Wise, and in his name to judge 
you.” 

" To judge me ”—her eyes flashed. " What in¬ 
solence I Do you not know that I could have you 
flogged for this ? ” 

"I know it very well. While you found servants 
to obey you, thatVould be possible—but it would 
also be very foolish, since that would be the last 
dommand you would ever give at Rabka ! ” 

” Oh, you threaten me, then—had I not better 
sununon my servant* at once ? ” 

“ If it please you to do so. Countess, and you do 
not wish to hear me.” 

She crossed the room to the fireplace, by which 
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there hung a white bell-rope with a gold tassel. 
This her hand touched, while her flushed cheek and 
her rapid breathing testified to her anger. 

" You are certainly mad,” she exclaimed—^but 
she did not ring the bell. " You are mad to come 
here at all.” 

" And mad also. Countess, to offer you the golden 
rose worn by Philip’s wife, the lady Fransisca.” 

He unpinned the ornament from his breast and 
laid it upon the table. 

*' Our Holy Father the Pope,” he said, ** sent 
that as a gift to the Lady Fransisca thirty-five years 
ago. I see that you are worthy to wear it in her 
name. Let itcbe yours, then, until another shaU 
establish a better claim.” 

She let the bell-rope go and advanced to the table. 
Her face was quite white and her eyes alight with 
curiosity—but common prudence remained to her 
and a shrewd instinct which nothing could abate. 

“ Who are you to possess these things,” she said. 
** How did you get this ornament ? ” 

" By a right none may dispute—^but I do not 
choose to tell you what it is.” 

“ But they will make you tell them—rothers will 
ask you the question. Do you not know that Cotmt 
Rudolph is master here ? ” 

" If that is so, you have told me all that I wish to 
learn. He, then, is responsible for what has been 
done at Rabka since you came here.” 

" If an3dhing has been done.” 

” In vo«r name. Countess.” 
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upon it an instant ahd then sealed 
the table. • 

You^me to speak to me of the people's grie'v;- 
an(jeji'?-4j'" 

" OfnlsTethanthat—of revolution and of danger." 

*' Then somethix^ has been done in my name. 
What isTt ? ” 

" The police are visiting the people's houses to take 
their children from them. The old right of Parlia¬ 
ment is being denied to us. There is a new scale of 
fin% and punishment and the people will not suffer 
it. let me warn you—this is done in your name. 
If it is not by your will, I will tell the people so.” 

" And then ? ” 

" They will punish the person responsible.” 

" Your object then in coming here was to be of 
service to me ? ” 

“ To judge you—to blame or praise as the occa¬ 
sion demanded. I find you innocent of the charge. 
—I am glad that it should be so.” 

" And if you had found me guilty ? " 

His embarrassment was not to be hidden. 

" God knows then; you are but a child,” he said. 

She laughed at^his but with the sense that she 
would have wished him to have spoken otherwise. 

her answer would have b^n, however, 
okeu)—for the door (^ned act the 
tiuid Count lludolph, with |^eiyl> the chief 
oUce cd i^bka, efi^d 

said 'i^ CbUut, peaDiinj;'! a' 




CHAPTER VIII 


ARREST 

W ASYL, the Captain of the Police, took a step 
forward and looked very hardly at Jura. 
“ Why, this is the old woman, Anna’s son,” ^aid 
he—and then to Jura himself: •" Come, my fine 
fellow, what are you doing here ? ” 

" My business is with Her Excellency.” 

” A fine story—how did you get admission to the 
house ? ” 

" I came by the gate and will go home by the same 
road.” 

“Do you know that you can be punished for 
this ? ” 

“ If Her Excellency pleases.” 

He turned and waited for Ulusia to speak. She 
had grown very pale and her lips quivered. Count 
Rudolph meanwhile could not take his eyes from the 
miner’s face. It was as though he had seen a ghost. 
The Chief of the Police plainly waited for him to 
speak. He paid no attention to Ulusia. 

“ Well, Count, and what do you wish me to do ? ” 
“ You will arrest this man and hold him a prisoner 
until I have questioned him. He must answer for 
this masquerade. You admit that his presence 
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here is open to suspicion. Look at his dress. The 
clothes he wears are not his own—they have been 
stolen.” 

” It is a lie. Count Rudolph.” 

" Then you will convince the judge of that. Let 
him be arrested, Wasyl.” 

The Captain of the Police turned towards the door 
to summon his men. It was then that Ulusia 
spoke. 

" No, no,” she cried—with unusual vehemence. 
*'I*will not have this man arrested." 

” Excellency, you heard the Count.” 

“ By what right does he give orders in my 
house ? ” , 

" My dear^ lady, have you considered the alter- 
nativa ? Do you wish to receive any scoundrel who 
forces his way into your private apartments ? " 

“ That is my business. Count. When I ask your 
advice it will be time enough to give it. This man 
will go as he came. I believe him to be honest." 

” I cannot understand it. Countess—a mere work¬ 
man.” 

" You know that he is not that. Count.” 

She faced him boldly now and he flinched from her 
attack. Whatever the reason, Rudolph was much 
agitated by this discovery and had no art to con¬ 
ceal what he felt. Possibly he knew the truth 
at which Ulusia fiad not even made a guess. His 
pretended compliance was an afterthought, in¬ 
spired by the idea that this was neither the hour 
nor the place of reckoning. 
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" Very well,” he said at last, “ the police, then, 
will conduct him to his house. If that is your wish.” 

” It is my wish that he goes alone.” 

“ So be it then. But you are prepared for the 
consequences. Countess ? ” 

" I am prepared for the consequences. Count.” 

She turned to Jura and held out her hand, and he 
with an inherited instinct for the grand mann er 
stooped and kissed it. 

" You are wise to act as you have done,” he 
exclaimed quite naturally. " These men here are 
foolish, and must answer to the people. I will see 
that they do so—but you, Countess, you will find 
the people your friend.” 

He turned upon his heel and left the room. There 
were two of the household police in the great stone 
corridor outside, but they, failing to recognize 
one of the " black gallery ” people in the presence 
of this fine man with the courtier’s clothes, saluted 
him and permitted him to go upon his way. So he 
returned to Martin the gate-keeper much to that 
worthy’s amazement. 

” Look to yourself,” that old fellow stammered, 
" the police are after you. Excellency. If you have 
come as I suppose to teU them-” 

" I come to tell them nothing, Martin.” 

" Then the hour is not yet ? ” 

" It is not yet, Martin.” 

" God guard^ou wherever you may be. Excellency. 

I have always known you would return.” 

Jura made no answer to this. Let it be said that 
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he knew little of a truth which this old man per 
ceived and Rudolph of Trieste had apprehended. 
Mother Anna’s words had been enigmatical. He 
had a destiny : the time would come when he 
must do a great work for Rabka. All this she had 
taught him at the monk’s bidding—but what was 
the nature of the mission or why he had been chosen 
she never said. So the faith remained with him 
without the knowledge. She would protect him, 
she who was his divinity. 

In* truth he troubled about the matter very little 
when he quitted the Castle gate and set out for the 
mountains. It was the hour of eleven now and the 
moonlight glorious. Again that vigour of the 
sweet night air intoxicated him and fired his senses ; 
but it "was accompanied now by the vision of the 
girl who had received him at Rabka and of her beauty. 
How dumb and helpless he had felt before her, he 
who never had cringed to human being in all his life. 
How white her skin was, what delicate hands she 
had, how round and supple were her limbs. But 
chiefly he thought of her womanhood, understanding, 
pgrhaps, for the first time since he was born the 
meaning of the word. 

With love as a mere plea for human passion. Jura 
wa§ quite familiar. The stories of the " black 
galleries ” had begn a theme for politicians even 
in the Parliament at Buda. Well he knew the poor 
creatures who flitted as vampires about the dark 
places of the mine—Monk Arthur had taught him 
to pity and to help them. But here was an aspect 
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of womanhood of which he had never dreamed. 
And some day, he said, some man would possess 
Ulusia and call her his wife. The thought troubled 
him as a madness. He strode up the hill-side with 
firm tread, spurning the snow. He wondered that 
the little mother could so torture him as to send him 
to that house. 

And now he must return to the mines again. A 
great horror of this feU upon him and fettered his 
steps. The whole world below, with its darkness, its 
mysteries, its eternal gloom, how should he Suffer 
it now ? Never during the long years of waiting 
had he believed it possible thus to abjure his king¬ 
dom and dominion; but he would have abjured 
them freely this night. 

Here was something to forbid return. Another, 
perhaps, would have thought of his own peril and 
remembered that such a man as Rudolph of Trieste 
had yet to be dealt with. A child’s chivalrous advo¬ 
cacy could be of little service to him to-morrow when 
accusation must come. Had he truly been wise 
or fearful he would have hastened to the eastern 
galleries whither the police would not have dared Jo 
follow him. He did not do so, held by the allure¬ 
ments of that scene of night and by the glamour of 
his thoughts. For how should a man hidden in 
Rabka’s depths hope to see the Lady Ulusia again 
and what in life could make amends for such banish¬ 
ment as this ? Nay, he halted his steps upon the 
thought and returned a little way down the path 
again. The darkness of the hours of dawning found 
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him still in the mountains. He was there when the 
day shimmered in the Orient, and the rising sun 
witnessed his abjection. 

Now, this was a stupendous hour and one that 
few had lived. Jura knew nothing of the day but 
what the mind pictures had taught him. The world 
of night had been sympathetic; he understood it 
and was master of himself. But this—this glory 
of the East—this majesty of light and life, sweeping 
the stars from the heavens, firing the mountain 
peaks with a thousand hues, searching the valleys, 
discovering the cities—what should he know of this 
if it were not fear and humiliation ? Nay, he stood 
as one smitjen by the judgment—hisdimbs trem¬ 
bling beneath him, his hands lifted to the sun. 

It had not come upon him suddenly. The 
earliest greys of the dawn discovered him awake 
and wondering. He watched the light creeping from 
dome to dome, saw it stealing as the pallor upon 
a dead man’s face, across the untrodden fields of 
snow ; and this, as the books had taught him, was 
the herald of the day. Its greater miracle lay in 
the self revelation it brought. He touched his hands 
and was amazed to see them so white; bared his arm 
and felt the skin of it; looked down at his clothes 
andr could not wholly understand the metamorphosis 
of self, the creation of what had not been yesterday. 

And then the sun rose and the man ceased to 
think of such things at all and could but gaze 
entranced at that ball of golden fire which black 
night had vomited above the mountains. 
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Oh, the surpassing revelation of the light—^the 
awe, the fear, the mute worship. He beheld a 
thousand changing hues upon the face of the snow 
and could have cried for very delight of them. 
The warmth upon his bared arms was as a kiss of 
passion which a lover might not return. To him, 
as to the ancients, the sun stood for the Lord God 
of heaven and of earth. He could have run forward 
toward it, believing ignorantly that this would bring 
him nearer to the throne. The aspect of the world 
below, white and glorious and re-born, seemed to 
him beyond all the beauties of the fables which 
the Monk Arthur had taught him. Here was the 
heaven which the saints depicted—this was the abode 
not of men but of spirits. He was conscious of 
them all about him; the sun had given birth to 
them. 

He lay in profound awe, face downwards to the 
ground. And so, a little after the hour of eight 
o’clock, the police, who had been searching the mine 
all night, came upon him suddenly and threw him to 
the ground. He did not resist them immediately 
—^but when they carried him back to the Eagles’ 
Tower, which lay at the fort of Rabka’s Castle, 
and there locked him in the dungeon of a keep 
which had stood a thousand years, he uttered a ery 
so pathetic that even his keepers were touched. 

And this was for the Sun cfod, whom he had 
foimd and lost again. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE QUESTION 

T hey earned him to the Eagles' Tower of 
Rabka and left him there until the escort 
should take him to the town and the judge should 
try him. 

There is quasj-military law in the mine and by 
this the question must be judged—whether he had 
counselled mutiny and had named hirpself the leader 
of the rebels. If he were found guilty, his friends 
would see him no more and his home be the penoJn 
settlement. 

Meanwhile there was the journey to the court, 
and so shrewd a man as Rudolph of Trieste knew 
better than to permit it by day. This fellow was 
almost a prophet to the people, they would burn 
and slay to rescue him if the truth of his imprison¬ 
ment were known. So the edict went that the j ourney 
'must be by night and stealthily, and meanwhile that 
the prisoner should lie in the Eagles’ Tower, where 
many a poor wretch had been lashed to death in 
the forgotten days of darkness and the rack had 
burst asunder mAny a miscreant when there was no 
law but that of Rabka's prince. 

To the Eagles’ Tower at mid day came Rudolph 
himself to visit his prisoner. 

B 
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It was odd that the Count had never feared this 
man before, but now he feared him with the dread 
•apprehension of one who realized a peril he would not 
have confessed and was determined to prove it to its 
depths. 

Jura sat upon a low stool when the Count entered; 
his eyes were fixed upon a narrow window by which 
the sunbeams came quivering through the air until 
they seemed to rest upon his face and to set it 
tingling with delight. Little he cared for bolts or 
bars while the day was Avith him and the images .pf 
yesterday. Faith showed him the woman’s face 
as that of a Madonna upon a throne. What cared 
he for liberty while such a vision was his. 

“ So we have you caged at last, my man.” 

^He looked up and saw the Count watching^ him 
with evil eyes. Habit sent him to his feet but 
rather as judge than suppliant. 

” I do not know what you mean. Lord Count.” 

” We shall teach you then—do you not understand 
that I have the power to send you to Cracow to the 
judges?” 

" You have the power when the people confer it 
upon you. Until that day, no child is as helpless,' 
Lord Count.” 

Rudolph did not answer this. He had heard the 
same thing from the same lips many times before. 
A greater question remained to bc put. He had 
eyes but for the prisoner’s face, ears but for the 
tone of a voice which seemed to be speaking from 
the grave. 
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'* You are the son of the woman they call Anna, the 
Witch,” he exclaimed presently, " I wish to know 
the name of your father.” 

Jura’s brow darkened—the veins upon his fore¬ 
head swelled as a man convulsed by passion and by 
anger. 

" By what right do you put this question to me ? ” 

" By the desire to help you if you have any claim 
upon those who employ you.” 

Jura laughed scornfully. 

•" You come to me with this lie upon your lips, 
then—I am to go to Cracow, I am to be helped—is 
it that I must choose. Lord Count ? ” 

Rudolph turned about and looked 4iim in the face, 

” Yes,” ^e said slowly, “ that you choose. I am 
conaeding much —your influence with the men, Tiyc « 
faith they place in your judgment—these weigh 
with me. Turn them to my interests and I will 
make you a captain of the Upper Gallery. Is that 
a proposition you can understand ? ” 

“ I understand it perfectly. Lord Count.” 

*' And you are willing to enter into an understand¬ 
ing with me ? ” 

Jura strode towards him. 

” An understanding which shall help you to banish 
the Lady Ulusia from Rabka.” 

” I did not say so.” 

" It lies in your words. Lord Count.” 

" And if it does . . . what then ? ” 

“ You are a very brave man.” 

" Ah, a compliment.” 
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" A very brave man to say such things to me, 
who have it in my power to punish you for them.” 

Jludolph started back. 

“ What boasting is this ? " he cried, “ do you not 
know that the law permits me to flog you for such 
a threat as that ? ” 

“ It does not permit you, Lord Count, or you 
would have done it long ago. Nevertheless, if you 
will bring in your whips-” 

" You shall go to Cracow. We will hear what 
they will say to you there—^—” * 

" If the people permit it—I have iaid so before.” 
He folded his arms, an habitual gesture, and waited 
for the other to speak. But Rudolph quitted the 
cell abruptly, his question unanswered, his purpose 
uuiiilfilled. 

And yet in a measure he had succeeded—for had 
not this man been unable to say whose son he was 
and had not the very question put him to shame ? 

Rudolph resolved to send him that night to Cracow 
upon a c'harge of insubordination and mutiny. It 
seemed to him that he might yet escape the peril 
he had associated with the name of Jura the Wise, 
but he knew that he must act secretly and swiftly or 
all would be lost. 



CHAPTER X 


ULUSIA AT THE EAGLES TOWER 

I T would have been about six o’clock of the day 
when the door of Jura’s cell opened for the 

second time and Ulusia entered. Franz, old Martin’s 

• * 

son, had carried the news to her that the people’s 
ambassador had been arrested at dawn and then 
lay in the Eagles’ Tower. He, also, conducting her 
by the old cloister, which the lords*of Rabka had 
used through the centuries, to the gate of the To\wr, 
therfe spoke a secret word to the sentinels, and ob¬ 
tained the interview she desired. 

She looked a mere child as she entered that gloomy 
abode—a ray of the golden sunshine searching out 
a dark place and lighting it with her radiance. 

Vienna had gowned her, it is true, but with Vienna’s 
art. Her robe of Murillo’s blue had sable upon it, 
but was a young girl's robe, none the less. She wore 
no jewels save the gold pins in her hair—a light cloak 
fell from her shoulders, W did not conceal her shapely 
figure nor the fine contour of her neck. Chiefly, 
however, the ey^ spoke to the man, those eyes which 
had searched the mystery yesterday and were here 
to-day to pursue it still. 

She entered the cell with elfish tread and closing 
the door swiftly behind her she faced the prisoner 
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and brought him to his feet. Jura had turned his 
jback upon the window since the Sun God had hidden 
his face and was now in a moody reverie which went 
near to being a dream. 

" Sir/’ she exclaimed, stammering an excuse, 
“ I have come here to learn why they arrested you 
in my house." 

“ Yes," he said with a kindly smile—and then, 
" I have been waiting for you to come." 

Ulusia thrust back the tousled hair from her white 
forehead with a schoolgirl’s gesture and then spoke 
again—but almost as one who desflaired of making 
herself understood. 

" Oh," she ‘said, " if you could tell me. They 
speak in fables every one. I ask a question and 
tney answer—^it will be so when Philip shall come to 
Rabka again. Here is something to open every 
door. I pass by your jailors in Philip’s name—the 
name of my uncle who had been dead these twenty 
years. Cannot you tell me what this means ? ’’ 

Jura, understanding perfectly that no fable had 
brought her to the Eagles’ Tower, thrust a stool 
forward and bade her sit. 

" These are very ignorant people,” he said quietly, 
" the name of your uncle Philip was rightly held in 
much esteem among them for he was the greatest 
prince that Rabka has ever known. But that was 
before his wife’s death. Reason failed him after¬ 
wards when his only son was taken from him and 
thereafter your father, his younger brother, ruled. 
The people did not love him, Coimtess. Death 
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saved him from a judgment which would have been 
worse than death—and then the Count of Trieste 
succeeded in your name. Are you surprised th^f 
the tales should follow—and that there should 
be some ignorant enough to believe that the great 
Philip will return—even from the grave ? ” 

She listened patiently, her head buried in her 
hands. 

" Rabka has been my dream,” she said at length, 
" since I was old enough to know anything at all. 
The sisters used to show me pictures of the mines 
and tell me about them. I made up my mind that 
I would follow in the great Philip’s footsteps, child 
that I w%s. I thought it would be ,so easy. And 
now they tell me that the only wise man here will 
go to Cracow to-night to stand before the judges* 
What shall I say to them ? What shall I do to help 
the people ? ” 

" You will see that they have justice—I shall aid 
you.” 

” But you—you are a prisoner and you go to 
Cracow to-night.” 

^ He laughed, and rising upon an impulse, he walked 
towards the narrow window and gripped the bars 
of it with giant hands. 

• ” Look,” he said, " this is what I do with their 
locks ”—and he tore the bars from the rotting mortar 
as others a reed flrom a river’s bank. 

" But thrice a man’s height between me and the 
road where lies liberty—do you speak to me of a 
prison. Countess ? ” 
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" But you remain here—^you consent to this ? 

He came and stood beside her. 

" That I might see you again.” 

She shivered a little at the words and instinctively 
drew the cloak about her throat. 

” You know that I am quite powerless here,” she 
said, ” I am but twenty-one and Count Rudolph 
is master of the mine for two years yet." 

" Not master for a single day unless I wish it. 
Countess.” 

” But you—^you—^who are you to wish ttese 
things ? ” 

” One who can command the people to obedience.” 

” By what powers, by what right ? ” 

” By the right which superstition ever confers 
jjpon good will. They know that I will not betray 
them. They have never seen me afraid.” 

" And you are the son of the old woman they call 
Anna the Witch ? ” 

" It is so. Countess, I am her son.” 

She sighed, but did not dare to confess her disap¬ 
pointment. Destiny was dealing strangely with 
her—saying yesterday, " the world is at your feet; ” 
but to day speaking of coming years of regret and of 
desire. The mistress of Rabka and this people’s 
son. Oh, impossible, impossible 1 

*' They tell me,” she continued presently, '* that 
you are a man of good education—and that you were 
the pupil of the Monk Arthur who was banished from 
Rabka five years ago—^is that the truth ? ” 

“ It is the truth—^to him I owe. all that one man 
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how if they will not hear me. Oh, I have known 
it to be so—I have seen their madness, I, Jura, 
' whom all obey. What if they turn from me this 
night ? ” 

" The soldiers will carry you to Cracow, then ? ” 
“ I do not fear it—what I fear may not be told 

to you. This is neither the time nor-” 

He stood irresolute unable to express himself. 
A heavy step upon the stairs without helped his 
confusion. Franz, old Martin’s son, had come up 
with grave news. ’ 

" Excellency,” he said as he burst in upon them, 
” the cavalry has ridden in and the Count is with their 
officer. You .will do well to return with nie.” 

Ulusia knew not what to answer. She stood up on 
an impulse and searched Jura’s face with plaintive 
eyes. Was he a boaster then—did the ass bray 
in the lion’s skin ? 

” They have come for you,” she said. He an¬ 
swered with head erect. 

" I am ready for them. Countess.” 

” Oh,” she exclaimed, in a frenzy of passionate 
disappointment, “ have you not shown me the road 
why do you not take it ? ” 

" I wait for the people. Do you not hear them 
telling me that this is the hour. Return as you 
came. Countess, I will see you in your own house 
before the sun shall rise.” • 

Again he stooped and kissed her hand as one who 
was bidding her a brief farewell. Afar, through the 
open lattice she could hear the murmur of men and 
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the blast of bugles. The sounds waxed and magni¬ 
fied until they came as a tempest’s voice moaning 
and angered above a solitude. There was somethingr 
awesome in this, and she fled from it, closing her 
ears as she crossed the cloister and hardly daring 
to think about it at all until she found herself in 
her own room and the door shut upon the sounds. 
There she would have asked herself many trouble¬ 
some questions, but for the sudden advent of Count 
Rudolph and the grave tidings he brought. 

The miners are out,” he said as he entered, " I 
think you had belter leave the place at once.” 

She laughed, throwing aside her cloak and not at 
all unwilling that he should know where she had 
been. . 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed, " a counsel of prudence. 
You prefer me in Vienna, Count.” 

Rudolph was much excited but he did not abandon 
that deferential manner which he had adopted to¬ 
wards her since they quitted the convent gate 
together. 

" I might reproach you,” he said quickly, ” it 
would be unjust, for the fault lay elsewhere. These 
people are offered a hundred chances of betterment 
—schools, doctors, cleanliness, good order—they 
refuse them. Why ? Because they believe that 
a woman is about to rule over them, and that they 
can impose upon her. Your father had been wiser 
to say Vienna, Countess, I see it now. 

She laughed, remembering his more tender senti¬ 
ments. 
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" Your devotion would have spent itself in trains,*’ 
she rejoined, “ perhaps my poor father thought of 
^hat." 

" At least he would say that I have wished to be 
your friend.” 

" While the people see in this interloper their 
enemy. Oh, they'll be grateful enough by and by. 
Count . . . when the woman has gone. She has 
her toys to play with . . . are they not saying that 
in Rabka ? ” 

" They are saying something much more danger¬ 
ous, dear lady.” 

“ And not far removed from Anna’s son. ... I 
know it, I have just seen him.” 

” You—have see him ! ” 

I am just come from the Eagles’ Tower.” ' 

“ But he is a madman, a fanatic. Were it not 
for him there would not be cavalry at Rabka to¬ 
night.” 

” Assuredly, since you send him to Cracow." 

” Not so—the magistrates refuse the order. There 
is no wrong in Gallicia to-day, it seems, if you can 
get people enough to claim a right. Everything 
is for the working man. The government is afraid 
. . . they put the whips in our hands and strike at 
us if we use them. This man sets a thousand talking 
of their grievances and is not to be punished. Well, 
where's your law and order then ? *' 

** Since you are responsible for them, should not 
I ask you the question. Count. No one could tell me 
that in Vienna and I think it must be answered soon.” 
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She bade him listen. The tide of the angry hiunan 
sea was rising again and its voice could be heard even 
here within the Castle walls. " Death to the woman,” 
the people cried; and upon that uttered the 
name of Jura the Wise. Well for Ulusia that she 
heard but indistinctly as one who listens to the thun¬ 
der of a tempest from a secure and well-known shel¬ 
ter. The Count, however, guessed the truth. His 
work had been done too well. The house of a 
woman’s dominion might fall . . . but how if it 
crushed him as it fell and overwhelmed him in a 
universal ruin ? 

" They must be told that Jura is free," he said ; 
" I will go out to them.” 

And then he said significantly— 

” I think it will have to be Vienna to-morrow." 



CHAPTER XI 


THE STORM BREAKS 

T he rumour that Jura the Wise had been taken 
was first bruited in the mines as the men 
quitted their work at dusk. A woman gave tongue 
to it—the old White Witch passing from gallery to 
gallery to tell the story. 

And first upon the lake where her son had been 
master of the boats: " They have taken him,” she 
cried to those who roved these black waters—and the 
cry echoed beneath the great vault of rock as a voice 
from the caverns of the nether world. 

” They have taken him—my son.” 

She was a weird figure, God knows, not a little 
prone to dramatic perception and quite aware of the 
character the people had given her. Dressed in a 
flowing robe of dark crimson, her hair matted and 
unkempt, her eyes blazing, a torch in her hand— 
she uttered the doleful tidings. The police looked 
at her askance unwilling to act. Had not the word 
gone forth already that the cavalry were sent back ? 
Better not pick the chestnuts from such a fire as this. 

And so she went unharmed—and so at her call the 
pits vomited their dregs of humanity and the dread 
creatures came forth. Now it would be blear eyed 
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men, half naked and armed with giant clubs; anon 

the women of the Black Gallery, dishevelled, drunken 

and reeling. These called louder than the others 

for vengeance upon Ulusia, and, brandishing their 

weapons, they pressed upwards, to the stages above 

where the street was telling of the closing day and 

many a workman was going to his home. 

" They have taken him—my son.” 

Even the soberest of those who passed by must 

listen to this harridan in masquerade. Had not 

Jura been the chosen ambassador—was he not 

sent at the wish of them all to see the Countess and 

bargain with her ? So much old Anna had contrived 

even before she sent her son to Rabka’s castle. 

» 

The Committee of Union had approved his mission 
—and.now fie was taken, the ambassador held 
hostage, his overtures repulsed. And by a girl of 
twenty-one who had come to them for the first time, 
it seemed but yesterday. Surely this was intoler¬ 
able. 

They gathered in their groups discussing it. The 
Committee, it was said, had already met and sent 
an ultimatum to Count Rudolph. This and that 
must be done. He was the master still—why did 
he permit another to dictate to him ? They would 
stand nothing from the woman. Let her go back 
to Vienna as she had come. Such was their decree 
but while they awaited for the answer the storm 
broke and carried them upon it as a rushing river 
bears its wreckage—headlong to the distant and 
unknown sea. 
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Now, old Anna contrived this; her’s were the 
words which fired the people, her’s the tongue which 
drove the rabble upward as devils from the nether 
hell to the sleeping world above. 

Darkness was but newly fallen when the great 
white road leading to the Castle gates became black 
with people. A thousand torches shed their 
flecks of crimson upon the trampled snow—a 
thousand fierce oaths were uttered almost at every 
step. Little these wayfarers cared for any counsels 
of delay, for Committee’s decree or words of prudv^ncc. 
The fever of vengeance possessed them—they were 
out to burn and slay, and God help those who opposed 
them. • 

True, there were obstacles by here and there. 
Did not the police oppose at the very outset—the 
Captain of the Guard showing himself with fifty 
mounted men and seeking to hem the people in ? 
He, be sure, cursed the orders from Vienna and 
would have strangled the Government which 
issued them. Just a whiff or two of good pow’der 
with a few honest bullets to mark the argument 
and there would be an end both of condition and 
decree. 

But Vienna said, " No ! Strong measures must 
not be taken unless the case were desperate.’' 
And the Captain knew better than to risk his rank for 
zeal which Vienna might refus<j to justify. For 
this prudence he paid with his li^e. A ruffian shot 
him while he sat and argued with them—and he 
fell headlong from his horse to the road, where 
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they spiimed his body and trampled it. There¬ 
after nothing forbade. The fifty police overwhelmed 
by a torrent went under in a twinkhng and were seen 
no more. Pistols, knives, clubs were the argument 
now—^you would have needed a battalion to have 
kept the people back. 

From this phalanx of desperadoes, of men whose 
veins throbbed to the baton of fever; of women 
whose laughter was the blood cry, the warning went 
up to the Castle and was heard by Rudolph as he 
parleyed with Ulusia. When he left her and came 
out upon the Casfle terrace it seemed to him that 
the city beneath the earth had given every son she 
possessed to this assault and that few o^ the women 
could have lagged behind. Standing on a high 
place of the ramparts, he beheld the coteries of danc¬ 
ing lights below—a white snow-bound country but 
the hither plain now black with people. 

Irresistible, as a tempest of the mountains, the 
miners’ army swept on. The shrill penetrating 
watchword spoke of death; the hills gave it back in 
echoes which lingered. 

He was afraid now. This man of the subtleties 
was for subtlety no longer. 

By here and there, gathered in little groups upon 
thfe wall, were the servants of the Castle ready to 
speak plain truths. " Give the prisoner up to them,' ’ 
said Franz, the steward’s son. A lieutenant of police 
could think of nf device less humiliating—and he 
did not know at that time of his captain’s death. 
When another more discerning declared that the 

F 
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Castle could hold out against twenty such mobs 
as this, Rudolph bit his nails but did not thank him. 
He was cursing the hour which brought a woman 
to Rabka—^perhaps thinking of his own folly in play¬ 
ing the game so clumsily. 

He should have hastened with a slower step. 
His love of dominion had brought him to this pass 
—for he had ruled Rabka so long that the shadow 
of approaching eclipse was intolerable. A deter¬ 
mination to marry Ulusia had been linked to his 
resolution that, whatever befell, she should never 
be the mistress of her own. It would all have gone 
so well but for this mystery of a man come up out 
of the darkness to thwart him. Who was the 
fellow then ? Was it possible to believe, as he had 
believed last night, that the dead Count Philip— 
but Rudolph thrust that thought aside as incredible. 

"We must telegraph to Cracow, he said to Franz, 
" let the Government take the responsibility. 
They have recalled the cavalry. Very well, let 
them know what is happening, and then hear what 
they say. Write an urgent message—the miners 
are in arms, the Castle is besieged. You must spare 
no words. Our safety lies in it.” 

The man saluted and went out to do his bidding. 
There was a telegraph station within the Castle and 
the line ran direct thence to Cracow. There should 
be cavalry at Rabka again befdi.‘e morning if the 
wiseacres in authority were not ^ptiad. Meanwhile 
what mattered the howling of the wolves below ? 
Would not the gate hold ? Would it not defy ten 
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times their number ? Rudolph had hardly uttered 
the words when he beheld the mob swarming on the 
first of the terraces below. And then he perceived 
that his argument had omitted to reckon with lad¬ 
ders ; ladders dragged from the engine sheds hap¬ 
hazard and set against the giant walls by men who 
climbed hke monkeys. 

These were the advance guard, daring fellows 
with the hands and feet of apes and the tenacity 
of the mountain goat. They cared not at all though 
thevr comrades fell and lay shattered upon the stone 
of tlie glacis by the gate. Their goal stood up yon¬ 
der where the lights twinkled and the servants were 
huddled in /ear. There the woman lived and thence 
they would drag her. When they had a footing 
on the. wall and could send detachments to the gates 
their work was done. By hundreds now the mob 
entered the Castle grounds and swarmed upward 
to the terraces. Flaming torches became as lan¬ 
terns swinging on the hill-side so that a stranger 
would have named this a fete day and listened for 
the blare of trumpets. But the music was that of 
human voices attuned to the savagery of wolves. 
They were as wild beasts that hunted and their 
prey was a woman. 

•Such was the mob which climbed at last to the 
terrace whereon stood Rudolph and the lieutenants 
of police; and tMe Count was the first who com¬ 
pelled them to raar any sort of reason. After all, 
he had not been such a bad master—and if it were 
true that all their afflictions were to be set down 
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to the woman’s influence, well, it remained for them 
to give him liberty. Meeting him face to face, 
the leaders lifted their torches aloft and put their 
demands. 

“We are come for our comrade, he whom they 
name Jura the Wise.” 

Rudolph stepped forward and tried to assume 
his old mastery. 

“ Have you no leaders among you,” he asked, 
" is the Committee then become a rabble ? Do you 
not know that there is a proper way to ask these 
things ? Have I ever forbidden you to come to me 
with your grievances ? ” 

They adnytted the truth of it, and one, a hollow¬ 
cheeked man with the eyes of a ferret, declared 
that their quarrel was not with the Count. 

“ If you are our friend,” said he, “ you will give 
us back our comrade. Then we will listen to you, 
but not until then.” 

Others took it up and spread abroad the impetus 
of impatience. Let the argument be what it might 
they must have their comrade. Foolish to wrangle 
with a thousand since no argument could keep that 
seething rabble back. Let their request be refused 
and they would answer for nothing—the very 
Castle might be burned while they waited. To all 
of which Rudolph could answer but by exclamation 
or protest. ^ 

Was he the keeper of the EagLs’ Tower ? Did 
they expect to find the keys in Ms hands ? This 
man, this friend of theirs, must he not be taught to 
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behave himself ? Harm, however, had not come 
to him and he would be sent back to them to-morrow. 
Further concessions might be granted at the proper' 
time, but for the present he could say but this, that 
if they would consent to quit the Castle grounds 
immediately he would accompany them himself to 
the Eagles’ Tow'er and set their man free—a sen¬ 
timent they liked so well that they shouted it a 
hundred times to those below and set the hillside 
ringing with it. Jura was to be released—surely 
it was the ultimate surrender. 

And now it tv'as a high strung joyous rabble, 
turning from the Castle itself toward the Southern 
ramparts and the Eagles’ Tower. Some went sing¬ 
ing and dancing as fools to a fair. There were wild 
lads ‘turning somersaults upon the snow-boifhd 
grass and laughing they knew not why. The women 
went all together, believing that they were helping 
their husbands and their lovers. But the outposts 
ran and did not cease to run until they had come 
to the tower’s foot and touched its tremendous 
walls with fingers which itched to destroy them 
there and then. 

Now this tower lies to the south of the Castle, 
upon an angle of the rampart which is here thrust 
fejr out into the hollow of the mountains. Viewed 
from the heights, it is seen across the chapel and 
the stables, a, gAm grey building which could tell 
as fine a tale « human misery as any prisejn in 
Gallicia. Men, they say, have been bricked into 
its very walls for the delight of monsters the mediae- 
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val age had bred. There are implements of tor¬ 
ture dreadful to the mere imagination. Iron 
Maidens whose spikes close in upon the eyes, the 
heart, the brain of the victims ; machines which 
tear the flesh from the living body, tortures of fire 
and water and the rack, harboured to-day that 
men may speak and think of an age of mercy and 
thank God that they were not as these ancients. 

But to the ignorant of Rabka, the tower is what 
it ever was. There, says the multitude, things 
are done by the police of which none hear ; nor any 
victim is released to tell. The old dread remains 
and is potent for discipline—though, in truth, it is 
but a fable and there is as much justice Tor these 
poor miners as for any prince in the proud city of 
Vienna. But the people will have none of it. They 
were still the children of an ancient story when they 
flung themselves upon those massive walls that 
night and cried for Jura the Wise to be given back 
to them. He, surely, had known the torture in 
those brief hours of Vaptivity—but God witness 
their vengeance if other harm had befallen him. 

It was a moment of intense expectancy, a scene 
Rabka may not behold again in all its years. The 
police supported by those who had derided them, 
formed a ring of steel about the tower’s gate and 
thrust the outposts back. Rudolph himself, a fine 
figure in his coat and cap of fur ai d one to please 
the people, went up with the lieijenants to the 
tower’s gate and bade the keeper open. A thou¬ 
sand eyes watched him enter the place—a thousand 
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hearts beat high with hope when the wicket was 
shut behind him and the police closed up b('fore 
it. Surely now their night’s work was done. They 
would welcome their ambassador as Rabka should 
welcome him and carry him triumpliantly to the 
depths. Ay, and then what a night in the streets 
and caf6s five hundred feet below the ground. 
Let them wreak their vengeance upon the woman 
afterwards; their account against her would stand 
if Jura were free. 

So they waited in some patience. What horse¬ 
play marked th*e interlude was kept for the outei 
circumference of a rabble circle, where youths, 
caring nothing for principles, bccamd acrobatic in 
practice, and shrieking harridans mad<? merry^ in 
the intervals. The sadness of a great hope S(;emed 
of a sudden to affect the people, heretofore the 
subjects of joy. A mood of sih nee fell upon the 
multitude, as though it were awed of its own suc¬ 
cess. Emotional women wept then and men kissed 
each other upon the cheeks. Jura was coming out 
to them. He would speak to the people, his chil¬ 
dren, and tell them he was free—he would l<‘ad 
them to liberty as he had led them so often. This 
they said in hushed whispers—but, anon, breaking 
the unnatural silence, they asked in louder tones: 
Why did he delay ? Was it a trick then ? Ah, 
here was the C<^at coming out of the tower. He 
would tell thery. 

There is a little flight of stone steps leading to 
the door of Rabka’s prison, and upon this the Count 
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dwelt awhile as he emeifed from the tower and 
diowed Ins pale face to the multitade. It was to 
be observed that the police closed in about him and 
that one of the lieutenants drew a pistol hrom his 
holster and made a clumsy attempt to shield it in 
a white gloved hand. The people themselves were 
so still that they might have been shadows of the 
night. The moon had risen and shone down upon 
the scene. 

"My friends," said the Count, speaking very 
slowly, "I cannot release the prisoner for he is 
already free.” 

For a little while no one spoke. Then as a waU 
from afar a wbman’s voice was heard crying " death 
to ,them.” 

The threat spread as a story of fire. The (^tle 
of Rabka itself was in flames before the hour had 


run. 





CHAPTER XII 

THE CASTLE IS FIRED 

U LUSIA understood events but little when Count 
Rudolph went out to reason with the miners. 
She had neit^r friend nor counsellor at Rabka— 
the old Bishop, the amiable Heinrich, having estab¬ 
lished her in the home of her ancestors, returned 
to Strepitsa, there to drone out his offics and to 
deserve by his kindliness and charity the common 
appellation of "blessed." He would return, lie 
said, when diocesan affairs permitted. Ulusia 
cared not at all when that might be. 

There was, of course, that sour-faced old Baroness, 
who had been fetched from the whited sepulchre 
of her gaieties to play the part of companion in the 
Castle. 

Ttw Baroness had but one topic of the table, 
a topic which concerned the doings and the 
layings, the virtues and the lack of virtues of the 
army of males which had (felighted to match 
past her in the great day of her youth. All 
e^ lp.W place to this, A fig for your Rabka. It 
ups woi^^ dl iQoarie, and in the idheme 
that men should toil 

iha' ta&ty for thoss who did 
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not toil above. But that a woman should interest 
herself in such things—impossible! 

Ulusia, then, had no one but herself to look to; 
and child that she was, her perception did not fail 
her. She detected the schemer in Rudolph before 
she had been many hours in Rabka. His attempts 
to make love to her and to ape passion he plainly 
did not feel were rather pathetic than ludicrous. 
She knew from the outset that he feared her coming 
dominion and would hinder it. Perhaps her youth 
forbade her to realize that he was far from being a 
clever man ; and certainly she was not prepared 
for that precipitate folly which contrived this 
night’s work or for the issue so amazing and so 
inevitable. 

‘The miners wore in revolt—why ? Was it be¬ 
cause she had come to Rabka or because of Rudolph’s 
shre\<'d diplomacy ? She took the latter view: 
but being quite frank with herself she admitted 
that the whole affair could be dismissed as tiresome 
but for the chief actor in it. Of money she knew 
little, nor troubled herstdf about it. The Castle 
was gloomy beyond any house of her imagination, 
and she perceived clearly what they all meant when 
they said that she would return to Vienna presently 
and think of the mines no more. She knew that 
she would have done so if it had not been for Jura 
the Wise and the words he had spoken. But here 
was a mystery' which passed her comprehension. 

Had she not been a little schoolgirl yesterday, 
taught to believe that the world was a very dread- 
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ful place and chiefly dreadful because men ruled 
it ? As a raging lion, seeking whom he might 
devour, so the good sisters spoke of man. Ulusia, 
of course, knew that this was not true—for her 
good uncle, the Bishop, devoured little except honest 
mutton and not even that in Lent; while the only 
other man of whom she had seen much was her 
music master, who taught her to play Chopin’s noc¬ 
turnes and Beethoven’s sonatas while Sister Cather¬ 
ine sat in the room and kept her eye on him. Still, 
he was not of the hungry species—and for the rest, 
the girls at the convent went in no particular f(!ar 
of this gruesome fate, and continued nightly to in¬ 
vent their romances of prince and noble^nd all the 
paraphanalia of inevitable marriage, 

Ulusia liked the play as well as any of theni, 
although her innocence was absolute. When re¬ 
lease came and her uncle conducted her to her father’s 
house she had been the schoolgirl still, knowing 
absolutely nothing of life and quite without curi¬ 
osity. From this state she had passed in an instant 
into that nebulous region where wonders of reve¬ 
lation awaited her and all the doubt and fear and 
hope inseparable from it. 

Oh, yes, she thought that she knew now of what 
the good sisters had spoken when the devouring 
lion was the theme. If, in reality, she knew little, 
none the less awakening had come; and at the 
bidding of one who had seen the sun for the first 
time in manhood at her desire. This was the 
miracle ; this also the burden of the secret. She 
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knew that she desired to see this man again; she 
remembered how she had trembled in his presence, 
been ashamed to look in his face and fearful that 
he should discover the rapid beating of her heart 
because she stood before him. And he was but a 
miner, a son of the people, and she might as usefully 
speak of love for him as for any scullion in the Castle 
kitchen. 

>)■ If « >t> * 

She heard the sound from afar, witnessed the 

departure of the Count and then remembered that 
she had neitlu'r dressed nor dined. A gong rever¬ 
berating in the hall reminded her of the lapse, and 
she ran up^ the wide stone stairs to her bedroom 
headlong, to the great dismay of the agitated Baro- 
n*ss who was descending at that very mpment. 

" Ah, my dear child, do you not hear the bells. 
It will all be cold, I perish with hunger.” 

Dinner was the one and only event of the day 
for the Baroness von Elwitza—if it were not a 
little piquet for moderate stakes afterwards—and 
Ulusia used to declare that a tear stood in her eye 
for every moment of delay. But she consoled her 
to-night with the assurance that she would be ready 
before the men had carried in the soup, and so entered 
her bedroom and began to dress anyhow. Coat 
and skirt went headlong to the bed; she rapped down 
her shoes as though they had been hammers; 
her stockings were thrown to the maid as balls in a 
game. Clear cold water—none of the modem 
creams for Ulusia von Erlach—refreshed her greatly. 
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and she delighted in it and prolonged her ablu¬ 
tions despite the crisis. When this was done and 
her hair combed with angry violence; she slipped 
on a Vienna gown as though it were flimsy, and 
taking brushes from her maid’s hands noticed for 
the first time the pallor of the girl’s face and the 
evident agitation she suffered. 

" What is the matter with you, Claudinc ? ” 

The girl was from Paris and proud enough of the 
fact. But her courtage was higher in Paris than in 
Rabka—and had she not been engaged to serve 
in Vienna ? • 

" There is everything the matter, madame. The 
miners ar9 coming here to burn the Imusc. I am 
surprised that you do not hear them, madame ! ” 
Ulusia pul down her brushes on the table jmd 
listened intently. Yes, she could hear the sounds 
now. They rose and fell as the omens of tempest, 
now waxing, now waning with the mournful note 
of winds. She had heard the same sounds before 
to-night, but they had been too distant then for 
her to understand their deeper meaning. The men, 
she knew, had come out to demand nalressal of 
their grievances—it was a common story at Rabka, 
they told her; but this new ferocity, this howling 
of human wolves was beyond all understanding. 
She put her brushes dow'n and went over to the 
window. A cold clear night permitted her to see 
the whole environment, the distant plain, the white 
mountains, the'terraces descending in steps to the 
valley. This w'as some little while after Rudolph 
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had gone to the Eagles’ Tower and a quick glance 
toward that gloomy prison convinced her that it 
was not the object of the people’s anger. Indeed 
the rabble’s path was clearly indicated by the 
torches which lighted it ; and these shone as giant 
fireflies, glowing both upon the hillside and in the 
valley. Ulusia had seen nothing more picturesque 
since she came to Rabka. The spectacle fascinated 
her; she could not quit it. 

" Why are you afraid of these people, Claudine ? ” 
she asked her maid presently, “ you know that 
they will not come here.” 

" Do not say it, madame. They have promised 
to burn the* Castle because their leader has been 
sent to Cracow.” 

Who told you this ? ” 

“ Herr Albert, the second sergeant of police. 
The Captain is dead, madame. The people killed 
him.” 

” When was the man sent away ? ” 

" I cannot tell you, madame. The sergeant has 
gone down to the gate to find the Count of Trieste. 
He says that we must all leave the house imme¬ 
diately.” 

” Do not listen to such nonsense. We have 
nothing to fear; please go down and find out if Count 
Rudolph has returned.” 

The trembling maid went off to do her bidding 
but Ulusia remained by the window. Was it possi¬ 
ble that Jura had been sent to Cracow after all ? 
And did the people think that this was her work ? 
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Oh, she would never suffer that. She perceived 
that the hour had come to justify herself. She 
must tell these madmen the truth—face them un¬ 
flinchingly—she, who stood in the great Philip’s 
house and was the last of the von Erlachs. 

It was a courageous purpose and it pleased her. 
When the ^maid returned she discovered her mis¬ 
tress quietly dressing before the mirror and entirely 
unmoved. jTo her feverish outburst Ulusia an¬ 
swered in monosyllables. Sergeant Albert had 
returned. There was dreadful news—everyone 
must leave the* Castle immediately. The Count 
himself had escaired the fury of the mob by riding 
for his lifp toward Cracow. He would have been 
killed but for the sabres of the police—he would 
certainly have perished had he attempted to retam 
to the house. 

" Oh, madame, madame,” sobbed the terrified 
woman, " it is you they seek, it is you they threaten 
—you who have never done any one any harm in 
all your life.” 

Ulusia might have reflected at any other time 
upon the dishonesty of this gratuitous testimonial, 
but she was pleased with the girl’s candour, and 
telling her not to be silly or to believe everything 
the soldiers told her, she went downstairs to learn 
the truth for herself. 

Here she found pandemonium awaiting her. 
The agitated Baroness had fainted after the fashion 
of the conventions and was at that very moment 
being fanned by the awkward hands of the steward. 
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Franz. A young lieutenant of police, who had 
come up from the terrace at the risk of his life, 
gabbled incoherent instructions to the sergeant. 
Beyond these stood the establishment, cooks, maids, 
scullions, footmen as white faced a company as ever 
the great hall of Rabka had known. And Ulusia, 
wearing that superb gown which Vienna had sent, 
came among them as a Queen—^for such was their 
subsequent admission. 

It was a striking picture—^the open door of the 
great crimson dining-room; the table shining be¬ 
neath its burden of historic silver; the hall itself 
with the ancient paintings and the gorgeous Italian 
ceiling—and'beneath its dome this affrighted com¬ 
pany. Verily had Ulusia need of her courage—for 
what consolation might be spoken with justice ; 
what fair answer could she give to them? 

" You have come from the Count, lieutenant ? ” 
she asked, turning to the soldier. 

He told her that it was so. 

“ I forced my horse through the press. Excel¬ 
lency—^there were shots fired but I am among the 
lucky ones. The lord Count has ridden to Cracow 
—^there should be cavalry here before the morning 
—he may overtake the troop which is returning. 
I pray to God that it may be so. Countess.” 

” Do you think that we are in danger, then ? '* 

” I think there will not be a stone of this house 
remaining to-morrow if the soldiers do not come, 
ExceUency.” 

" Then what do you wiiA me to do ? 
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" To leave at once by the moutain road—the 
^tables are guarded and we can get the carriages 
^i^t—you go immediately, Excellency.’* 

" It shall be as you wish, lieutenant. Conduct 
Her Excellency to the carriage. The servants will 
go at once—^they have my permission. You will 
see to it, lieutenant.” 

*' But you, yourself. Excellency 1 ” 

” I will tell you when I am ready.” 

He understood her to mean that she would accom 
pany the others and was far too concerned for them 
all to understand her truly. As for the servants— 
they might have been released from some dreadful 
prison house—so wild was their joy. It was each 
for h}mself And the devil take the hindermost— 
and they trooped out together, laughing or crying 
with joy as the mood took them. When they 
'were gone, the Baroness also consented to be led from 
the hall—she was both blind and deaf with her 
f‘ frs and incapable of knowing who went and who 
remained. Ah, dear God, that one had left the 
civilization of Vienna to come among these sav¬ 
ages 1 

Ulusia waited patiently until all but Franz, the 
steward, were gone—andUhen she surprised him by 
a commonplace confession. 

" I am very hungry, Herr Franz,” she said, ” do 
you think I could have some dinner ? " 

He looked ab her with astonished eyes, sasring 
surely this was the great Philip’s daughter; and 
without another word he led the way to the dining- 

G 
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room and began to serve the dinner. For that 
matter the raging wolves without had settled down 
to their work in grimmer fashion now; and for the 
moment their howls were stilled. From time to 
time, it is true, a savage roar went up, but when it 
passed, a stillness as of the ultimate night prevailed, 
and you could hear the very fires crackling in the 
vast grates of Castle Rabka. 

" At what time are the cavalry expected, Herr 
Franz ? ” she asked after a little interval of waiting. 

The steward rejoined with new hope of her de¬ 
parture— 

“ By midnight if the messengers overtake them. 
Wc do not know if that is possible. Excellency. It 
will be dawn otherwise.” 

” Are all the gates locked, Herr Franz ? ” 

“ They are all locked. Excellency. My father has 
seen to that.” 

" Is your father here, then ? ” 

" He is below at this moment. Excellency.” 

" Cannot he tell us anything of what the men are 
doing, Herr Franz ? ” 

“ I will summon him if your Excellency wishes.” 

She rejoined, ” Immediately, ” and he left her to 
bring in the old man. When Martin appeared 
presently, one might have said that this night’s 
work had given him back his lost youth. To Ulusia 
he paid particular homage, regarding her very 
curiously and speaking as though tne three in that 
room were in possession of a secret of which Rabka 
was ignorant. 
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** You sent for me. Excellency.” 

“ Certainly—are you not the last of my establish¬ 
ment who remains faithful ? ” 

“ The last. Excellency, but I shall count for more 
than one to-night.” 

" They say that the tower has given up its pri¬ 
soner—when would that have been, Herr Martin ? ” 
The old man drew near to the table and bent to 
whisper, as though the confession moved him to awe. 

“ He tore the bar asunder as boughs are bent. 
He has gone to the mountains, Excellency—but he 
will return. We know that he will return." 

" Then you know the man’s story, Herr Martin 1 ” 
He opened his eyes wide at this. * 

" Who dogs not remember the proverb ? I would 
namfe him among a thousand ? ” 

" You would name him—is he not the boatman 
whom they call Jura the Wise ? ” 

The old man shook his head. 

” I have waited for this twenty years. Excellency, 
but my heart is glad because of it. The people will 

know it when the time comes and then-" 

" Oh,” she said, rising as a crashing sound of 
heavy blows upon a door made her pulses leap, 
” assuredly I have come to a house of fools. Why 
xio you not open to my people, Herr Martin ? Are 
they not waiting for me ? ” 

He uttered a cry of amazement. 

*' They are mad, mad,” he exclaimed, '* but the 
hour will pass—and then will be the time to speak 
reason." 
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" No—the time is now, Martin. I am going to 
them—I will hear what they want with me.” 

She crossed the hall, the two men powerless to 
forbid, and opening a pair of French windows, 
stepped out upon a balcony above the great door¬ 
way which is Rabka’s boast. The sudden flashing 
of the light from the blackness stilled the mob 
for an instant—then it recognized by what means 
light had come and with a roar as of a mountain 
split asunder it belched its accusation. 

" Death to the woman—death to her.” 

Ulusia heard the words very clearly but she did 
not flinch from them. A voice, prevailing above the 
uproar, whisf)ered in her ear the traditions of her 
house and of the great Philip’s name. Perhaps 
her situation helped her. She seemed to stand so 
far above these people—not only in station but in 
the tourney of reason and justice. 

Looking down to the terraces below, she beheld 
the rabble pressing hither and thither but had no 
idea that they were set upon a purpose. Let them 
rage then to their hearts' content—was not every 
gate barred ? So she said at the beginning, im¬ 
ploring them with outstretched hands to hear her. 

Their anger she despised; their threats she mocked. 
What wrong had she done to them—what repara¬ 
tion had she to make ? 

Now, this was the beginning of it; but anon a 
change befel. Old Martin was the |trst to observe 
the truth, but to his cry was join^ immediately 
that of his son Franz. The miners, these madmen 
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from the depths, had fired the stables, and the 
fiames leaped already to the lower stories of the 
western wing. Oh, you could see the moimtains 
shaping just as though the day had come ; the snow 
shone as a molten field and every tree dripped jewels 
of radiance. Let there be talk of bolt and bar, 
what availed it now I The faces of the terror- 
stricken men confessed the peril of their situation. 
They trembled as frightened children—they im¬ 
plored their mistress to make an end of it. 

" Excellency, fexcellency, do you not see what 
they have done ? " 

“ I see tt perfectly, Herr Franz. Tile stables are 
on fire. W^U, some one must be punished for 
this.'* 

" But the chapel is burning. Excellency. We 
shall perish here I ” 

" Go, go, my friends,” she cried, " go, for 
Heaven’s sake.” 

They knew not how to answer her. Mocking 
laughter from the mob below awakened new im¬ 
pulses of anger but did not convince her of peril. 
And yet the builders of a thousand years ago were no 
match for those who brought naphtha to their task 
and blasted the giant walls with dynamite. Nay, 
the mine helped the enemies of those who owned 
the mine. Huge rufiEians, black with their labours 
surged upward to the day to say that Rabka's castle 
should come down. The air seethed with flame of 
burning spirit. The whole earth quaked when the 
d 3 mamite was fired. 
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Now, this was a fearful hour and of all who lived 
through it none lifted a prouder head than Ulusia 
von Erlach. 

The very terror of the spectacle fascinated her— 
nor could she yet imagine its possible sequel. Girt 
about by seething flame, the Castle now stood up 
amid the mountains as a monument to the centuries, 
proud, defiant, impregnable. Crashing explosions 
tore the walls of the outbuildings asunder ; calcined 
stones were hurled upward as shells from a mortar ; 
there were rivers and lakes of flame, running hither 
and thither and scaring even the howling madmen 
who had kindled them. But the great building 
itself—surely that would outlive the night. Ulusia 
for" one believed it to be so. It seemed to her 
childish imagination a great thing to stand here as 
the queen of this fiery sea, unharmed by it, proud 
above it, even, it might be, powerful to quell it by 
a miracle. The men were wiser. They knew that 
doom was closing about them. 

" Excellency, do you wish that we should 
perish ? ” 

She waved them from her, with a hand whose 
jewels gave back the radiance of fire. 

“ Have I not told you to go," she cried, “ why do 
you not obey me ? ” 

The steward Franz would have answered this 
with some attempt at honest argument, but the 
old man drew him aside and spoke‘‘to his mistress. 

" We wait in vain. Excellency,” he said, “ the 
hour has not yet come. I beseech you to hear us." 
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"Of what hour are you speaking, Herr Mar¬ 
tin?” 

" Of the hour when he shall return. Excellency.” 

" Oh, a fable, a fable. Why do not these people 
hear me ? Have I not the right of the guilty, if 
they believe me that ? What madness has come 
upon them ? ” 

" The oppression of years. Excellency, demanding 
judgment. The hour will repay them for all they 
have suffered. They will hear reason—but justice 
will have passed them by.” 

" Then let justice find its champion—I shall perish 
with Rabka. If it is my fate, very well. You 
know what the lord Philip would have done.” 

Hftstamm*ered an assent, praying in his heart that 
the great walls of the Castle would yet witlistand 
the fire. Ulusia, on the other hand perceived that 
fire was not the only danger—for pressing through 
the throng, follow'ed ever3nvhere by the frantic cheers 
of the multitude, a man came to the threshold of 
the porch and there cried to those behind him to 
bring a ladder. Soon the cry went up that this 
was Jura the Wise, and that he had escaped from 
his jailors—and upon this there were five hundred 
hands outstretched to touch if it were but the hem 
of his garment. But he thrust the people back 
brutally, and climbing the ladder they set up found 
himself still fifteen feet from the balcony above. 
Now he must gd up by the pillar’s help, climbing as a 
seaman and kicking the ladder from him while he 
stretched out iron fingers and touched the balustrade. 
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He was up now, tht people cried. A thousand 
voices shouted a horrid psean of victory. They be¬ 
lieved that he would throw the woman's body down 
to them—they waited for the tragedy. 

For an instant silence fell as the man dragged him¬ 
self tc the balustrade and climbed it. A wonder¬ 
ing people, ready enough to discem^a treachery, 
beheld old Martin, the gate-keeper, flopping on 
his knees and bowing his head in abject worship; 
they saw Jura lift the Lady Ulusia in his arms and 
re-enter the house; they could .almost hear the 
steward Franz imploring his father to quit the 
scene—and then as though understanding came to 
them, in a twinkling they uttered such a shout of 
baffled rage and fury that the very mountains rang 
with it. 

He had betrayed them—their chosen. He was 
the woman’s friend after alL Let the truth be^ 
known—let the oath of vengeance be heard above 
every message of the night. He had betrayed them. 
Let him perish in the holocaust—for what avenue 
of escape might be found ? 

They laughed ferociously and wait anew to their 
task. Such a beacon had not been kindled in Gal- 
Mcia since the Turk was driven out. 






CHAPTER XIII 


THE GALLERY OF CAVERNS 

U LUSIA Opened her eyes to wonder how long 
she had slept and why her sleep had been so 

heavy. 

For a little while she believed that she was in the 
great bedroom of Castle Rabka, that melancholy 
chamber df a hundred stories, draped lieavily with 
the fine stuffs of a hundred years ago and painted by 
the ^tist, Wachter, in the style of Giorgione. 
But when she lifted her eyes and looked to the ceil¬ 
ing above her, she perceived that it was like the 
ceiling of a tomb, hewn from the cold rock and 
glimmering with the grey light a cavern had filtered. 
Then she thought that she must be dreaming and for 
a little while she lay quite still and closed her eyes 
again. 

What a sleep it had been-~what scenes had it not 
revealed to her. The beginning of these she did not 
remember very clearly but one scene haunted her by 
its vivid memories and was not to be banished from 
her mind. 

She h^ been a prisoner in her own Castle, and 
while she was a prisoner the people had fired it 
Some one, she Imew not whom, had carried her 
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from the burning castle, across a little bridge, below 
which the fire raged furiously. Oh, she could see it 
all so clearly—the great keep towering above a sea 
of flame ; the fiery furnace below ; the bridge itself 
bursting into flame and men who called to her to 
hasten. Again and again she heard those maddened 
shouts as the light woodwork trembled at every 
footstep and the breath of the flame seemed to be 
breathed upon their very faces. But they had 
made a safe transit—and then-I 

It was all confused enough but, despite her 
effort, she could not disbelieve in it. The cries 
which had attended her passage to safety, the 
scorching fire, the black road beyond—had they not 
been real enough in the hours of sleep ? And the 
name of the man by whom salvation had been won 
—that came to her at last as upon a flash. Oh, yes, 
yes, he had been the boatman whom they called 
Jura the Wise. Ulusia said it was a wild dream in 
truth and then she opened her eyes again and looked 
about her. 

Now she lay 'upon a wooden bed in a circular 
cave of the eastern galleries of Rabka. Opposite 
her couch a jagged hole in the rock permitted a vast 
fire of logs to send its smoke up a natural chimney. 
A round wooden table stood in the centre of the 
room and had four ancient chairs, covered in velvet 
and gold brocade for its ornament. Upon the wall, 
a clock ticked merrily enough and »vas faced by a 
full length portrait of the great lord Philip. But 
perhaps the richest possession of this strange abode 
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was a vast Turkey carpet spread upon the floor of 
rock and glowing with such a wealth of colours as 
only the East can make tolerable. Upon this 
the daylight fell dimly from narrow loopholes high 
up in the side of the cavern. But the room was 
without tenant and Ulusia had been awake for some 
few minutes before another entered. 

The illusion of dreams passes more swiftly than 
we think—and this day of awakening was to prove 
no exception for Ulusia von Erlach. She had but to 
be quite sure that she slept no longer when the whole 
truth of yesternight revealed itself and she remem¬ 
bered how she had escaped from the Castle and by 
whose agency. 

The events of the night now presented them¬ 
selves one by one and were viewed without distor¬ 
tion. She remembered the departure of the Baroness 
and the servants—the cryptic warnings uttered by 
old Martin, the dinner she had eaten, the visit to 
the balcony. And then she saw the strong face of 
the man J ura as he pressed through the rabble below 
and climbed to her side. 

Oh, yes, he had apprehended the danger—he 
knew what the people meant and he had saved her 
from them. She remembered how savagely he had 
clasped her in his arms and carried her to the moun¬ 
tain gate. She would never forget the pathetic 
earnestness of his question, when he asked if she 
were hurt. Fos who should have hurt her and how ? 
Not until she sat up upon the couch could she under¬ 
stand this—but when she did so she perceived that 
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her shoulder was swathed in bandages, while the 
slightest movement gave her pain. 

Again she lay and tried to sleep. A little while 
and she became aware that some one had entered 
the cavern stealthily and watched her as she lay. 
Then she discovered the old woman Anna, dressed 
in a gown of pmre white and wearing upon her head 
a veil in the Greek fashion. Once before, upon 
a day of Thanksgiving had Ulusia seen this harridan 
of the people’s tales. How greatly had superstition 
belied her; what a very kindly old woman she 
seemed after all. 

" Is it you. Mother Anna ? ” 

“ Yes, yes. Excellency—it is I.” 

“ What has happened to me, mother, why,am I 
here ? ” 

" To save you from the people. Excellency.” 

“ Oh, yes, that I understand—but why do the 
people wish me harm, mother ? ” 

“ You shall ask my son and he will tell you—hark. 
I hear his step.” 

She listened with bent ear to some sound which 
penetrated the rock, while a spasm of fear crept 
upon her and her hand closed convulsively upon 
the monstrous oak bludgeon she carried. Ah, if 
they were discovered here. If the soldiers who were 
hunting the mountains for Anna’s son should come. 
The dread of that made the old woman’s heart 
quake. The sounds terrified her ae an omen. 

" That is not my son’s step—^what then. Excel¬ 
lency ? But he will tell us—^if they have not taken 
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linn, Excellency—if the people have not killed him.” 

” The people, is he not their leader ? ” 

The old woman looked up proudly. 

“ He was and will be again when the hour comes. 
He shall tell you. Excellency.” 

” Your son, mother ? ” 

The old woman rested upon her staff and looked at 
the speaker with a cimning face. 

“ You ask me a question, child. What have they 
said to you.” 

" They have said nothing. But I do not think 
Jura is your son.” 

" He is more to me than any son. And he saved 
you from the flames last night. Shall I give him 
a new name. Excellency ? Does this fall harshly on 
your ears ? Would you have the priest to baptize 
him again ? Nay, nay, he is my son yet a little 
while, but when the hour shall come, he will be 
son to me no longer.” 

A quiver shook her frame as she uttered the 
words; she Ufted her eyes as though some vision 
of past happiness tormented her—then bending 
her ear quickly, she hstened again for a sound of 
footsteps. 

" He is coming, my son—he will ten you. Excel¬ 
lency ; he will speak." 

A quick step upon a corridor of stone was 
plainly audible to them both—and presently Jura 
stood in the door of the cavern, a rifle in his hand 
and a bag about his shoulder. Listening a moment 
as though fearing a possible pursuit, he threw the 
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bag to the floor presently and cried for Stephen, 
whereon a half-witted lad emerged from the shadow 
of the corridor and relieved him of his burdens. 

" So Her Excellency is awake, mother. Is all pre¬ 
pared for her ? ” 

" It is prepared, my son.” 

“ Would she wish to see me, Anna Mother ? " 

“ Oh, yes, yes, I wish it,” exclaimed Ulusia and 
he entered the cavern immediately and doffing his 
cap knelt by her couch and touched her hands with 
his lips. 

“My mother has told you everything. Excellency.” 

" She has told me little-” 

“For a good reason—for what is not known is 
better untold. Let me make her. silence good. 
They have burned Rabka to the ground—your 
house is in ashes—^we carried you here because 
of the people. You shall go hence when it is safe. 
Excellency, there is nothing else to say but you 
shall tell us much that we would know.” 

She watched his handsome face for the eyes 
looked deep into her own and the hand which 
touched her wrists burned as living coal. 

" How came I by this ? ” she asked—indicating 
her wounded arm. He answered her with bent head. 

" There were those who had rifles in their hands— 
they stood among the people. So I shielded you 
with my arms. Excellency—but clumsily. This 
much you shall forgive. What my mother cannot 
do, no doctor in GaUicia may make good. It would 
be death to summon one here—to-day.” 
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" I do not wish it. Jura," she rejoined, calling 
him by his name for the first time since she had 
known him—" Oh, I know that I am among friends 
—I have understood that from the beginning.” 

A shadow crossed his face. 

" Friends who have contrived this,” he said, " that 
your house lies in ashes and the people cry for your 
death. But they will yet be ashamed—Rabka 
shall rise again : the people will kneel before you. 
So much I swear—so much I shall live to accom¬ 
plish.” 

She rested silently a little while and then she 
asked him the question she had just put to his 
mother. 

" You have? another name,” she said, ” you have 
not always been called Jura the Wise.” 

” In my childhood,” he said quite simply, " they 
called me Philip.” 

“ The name of my uncle-” 

“ In honour of his name. Then came the day 
when the Monk Arthur, whose pupil I was, wished 
it otherwise. He named me Jura—I have been so 
called ever since.” 

She thought upon it musingly, but would not 
pursue the point. Her next question was common¬ 
place. Where was this place—how had they fled 
to such a shelter ? He told her in short crisp 
phrases—the words of a man given to deeds but 
not to speech. . 

" This is one of the caverns of the eastern gallery. 
It lies beyond the ken of police and people. They 
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say my mother and I alone have the key to it. I 
brought you here until the people shall recover their 
reason and understand what they have done, I do 
not know when that day will be." 

" But the soldiers who were to come from Cracow.’’ 

He smiled. 

" There is a squadron of cavalry about the ashes 
of your home—another patrols the mountains. If 
they discover the road to the eastern gallery then 
my duty is done and you shall go with them. I 
cannot say if that will be. You need all my mother’s 
skill for many days yet, Excellency, Let that be 
sufficient.” 

She did not remonstrate but begged him to tell 
her of yesternight and the flight. By what road 
had they escaped—how had he foimd his way to this 
place ? This loosed his tongue and he narrated the 
story in the simple words of a man who knew 
neither vanity nor humiliation. 

" My mother sent the lad Stephen to the tower. 
I forced the bars and climbed down to him. He 
showed me the place on the mountains where the 
old shaft leads down to the gallery of caverns and 
there he waited for me. Your servants were my 
guides thereto—I left them on the hillside whence 
they would cross the valley to Cracow to-day. But 
the lad brought us hither where my mother waited. 
A hundred years ago the mad Count Robert, your 
great grandfather, built these ap^irtments that he 
might hide from the world. They were forgotten 
a hundred years but known to the great Philip— 
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and to my mother. To her we owe salvation- 
let that not be forgotten when the hour comes.” 

He stood up now and taking the old woman in 
his arms he kissed her on both cheeks, very tenderly 
as a true son who understood. 

" Her Excellency has need of you, mother,” he 
said—" let me not intrude. I go to see what the 
soldiers are doing—but fear nothing. There is 
no foot in Gallicia which shall track me in the 
caverns. You know there is not, Anna Mother.” 

She bent her head and kissed his hand—the act 
of one who worshipped rather than of one who 
loved—and he strode away his step ringing through 
the caverns as though by its boldness* to give her 
confidence. Anna, herself going to the fire began 
to sttr a mess which cooked thereon and brought it 
presently to Ulusia’s side. 

" Here is that which no doctor may better,” she 
said in a proud voice, " drink, my child, and let me 
call you ‘ daughter.' " 


H 
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THE GIRL MATHILDE 

M ATHILDE entered the cavern upon tiptoe 
and peered at the couch whereon Ulusia 
lay. This would have been about four of the after¬ 
noon when the last rays of the wan light had given 
place to shadows and the glimmer of the ebbing 
fire alone illumined that weird retreat. 

She was a tall and shapely girl, black haired and 
wild—feet naked, her eyes afire, her bosom bared. 
Met upon the road-side, she would have be-'p named 
for an Egyptian—but here she was serving maid to 
Mother Anna—and she had come up from the lower 
galleries to tell her story. 

“ Is it you, Anna Mother ? ” 

She crept forward, looking alternately to the bed 
and the great chair by the chimney. When she 
perceived that the old woman was no longer in the 
room, she advanced boldly to Ulusia’s side and 
knelt there as one contemplating speech but afraid. 
" Who are you, girl ? ” 

" I am Mathilde, Excellency, servant to Mother 
Anna." 

" How is it that I have not seen you before ? " 

" I have been to the Black Gallery, Excellency, 
where we used to live. The soldiers are there 
now; we shall not go there any more.” 

114 
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" Have you come to tell Mother Anna this ? ” 

“ Yes, Excellency—and to ask how you do ? ” 

" I am better, Mathilde—Mother Anna is so clever 
—I shall not be here very long.” 

" They think you dead. Excellency. They are 
saying in the mine that you perished with Herr 
Jura in the house. I heard them as I lay hidden. 
They will never seek you here. Excellency.” 

" Then I shall go to them to-morrow, Mathilde.” 

The girl stared in wild affright. 

"If Herr Jura.is taken, they will shoot him, 
Excellency—it is^afe for you to go, but for him it 
is death. Will you not remember that—for pity’s 
sake.” . , 

Her eyes flashed with the words, her bosom 
heave^. Ulu^ia thought her a majestic figure of 
distress—but her very alarm betrayed her. 

" Why do you speak to me like this, Mathilde— 
what is Herr Jura to you then ? ” 

Mathilde cast down her eyes and plucked with 
trembling fingers at the bare stone floor. 

" He is the man I love, Excellency.” 

" And loving him, you fear that I shall harm 
him.” 

"Yes, yes, because you do not know the truth. 
When you go from us. Excellency, will you not say 
that Jura is dead ? ” 

" If I go, Mathilde ! Would it not then be better 
for him that I stay ? ” 

Mathilde half •closed her eyes as though she were 
dreaming. 
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" Your friends seek you—you must go to them. 
Excellency—^when it is safe. I will lead you; I 
will say that you were with me. If it could be soon, 
then I think it would be better for Herr Jura’s 
safety. But you will know ; you are wise and you 
will know." 

Ulusia thought upon it a little while and then 
she asked a question. 

" Is not Herr Jura the son of Mother Anna ? ’’ 

" You know that he is not. Excellency.” 

It was said in such simple good faith that Ulusia 
knew not how to receive it. 

" I know—indeed I know nothing but what 
they tell me. Whose son is he then ? V 

Mathilde crouched upon the floor and answered 
almost as one who muttered her thought gather 
than addressed another. 

" They say that he is the son of the dead lord 
Philip. The child died and was buried in the 
chapel of Rabka, but the child has come to life again 
and will be the master of the people. Oh, it is a 
fable and yet the people have such faith. He is 
dead but risen and he will lead them. Look at 
Herr Jura’s face and it is to answer all the questions— 
the dead lord Philip who died because they took 
his son from him. That is what they say in the 
mine. Excellency.” 

“ And you, who know him, believe it, Mathilde ? ” 

" I believe it. Excellency—it is more to me than 
'he faith of the priests.” ^ 

** You believe it because you love him ? ” 
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** Yes, yes, because I love him. Excellency.” 

She looked her questioner full in the face, not 
ashamed now but flushing with the pride of con¬ 
fession. This was her attitude when Mother Anna 
entered the cavern to discover her and bring her to 
her feet with a harsh rebuke. 

Mathilde, shrinking from the words, buried her 
face in her hands and fled from the place. Outcast, 
drudge, believing herself to be without a friend in 
the world, she could still believe that God owed her 
some signal recompense which, but for yesternight, 
she might be about to win. Who was this strange 
woman to come thus upon the path of her happiness 
and to destroy it ? Those vain dreams of her 
sleep, by what justice were they dispelled ? Anger 
uncpntrollaSle seized upon her as she reflected 
upon all that must happen when the truth were 
known, and the son of Philip reigned at Rabka. 
Mother Anna, meanwhile, had seated herself by 
Ulusia’s bed and watched her closely. What had 
the girl said, what truth had she spoken ? 

“ Do not heed Mathilde, my child—she is one of 
the dreamers. What said she then—what child’s 
tale has she been telling ? ” 

" She spoke of Jura, mother—she believes that 
he is Coimt Philip’s son.” 

The old woman betrayed no anger. 

"►Was that hidden from you, then. Excellency ? " 

" I did not think of it, mother—if it is so, he is my 
kinsman. Why, then, has he kept it from the 
world ? ” 
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“ Because, my child, the world would not hear 
him.” 

"You mean, mother, that there are no proofs of 
this ? ” 

" There are proofs, child, but the man in whose 
keeping they lay has been dead these three years. 
The Count, our master, banished him from Rabka 
because he feared the fables. Think you that 
otherwise the lord Philip’s son would wear the 
robes of bondage ? We cannot prove what we know 
to be. The tomb stands between the living and 
the dead.” 

" But it shall stand no longer, mother. Oh, 
surely justice must be done.” 

Mother Anna shook her head. 

"If it lay with thee, child ! You know n®t of 
what you speak. None the less I believe it to be his 
destiny. The day will come and the world w'ill 
know and he will go forth to reign—my son who 
has yet to see the cities of the world and to learn 
to live.” 

She rose up as though unwilling to speak of it 
again. From without the cavern there came a low 
sound of knocking—and anon Jura entered with 
a swift foot. 

" The soldiers are driving the people from the old 
workings,” he said quietly. “ If Her Excellency 
wishes it, I%ill tell them that she is here.” 

Ulusia answered without a moment’s hesitation. 

*' I do not wish it, Jura—I will stay with Mother 
Anna.” 



CHAPTER XV 


THE JOURNEY TO STREPITZA 

T he carriage was to be on the Strepitza Road 
at half-past five o’clock, time enough, Mother 
Anna said, to make the journey to the Bishop's 
palace and to find the excellent Heinrich at his 
prayers or his dinner as the chance of it should 
decide, 

Ulusia cared little how it might be. She wondered 
that this hoifl: of her deUverance found her so indif¬ 
ferent. She was to return to the world which 
believed that she had perished and to know Rabka 
no more. Never again, it might be, would she 
visit this wonderland of the subterranean kingdom 
or suffer the spell of it to enchant her. The romance 
and tragedy of the few brief days spent as Mother 
Anna's guest were over. 

Jura has been the instrument of this, nor would 
he suffer an alternative. The first day had carried 
to the palace the news that she lived and that the 
mine harboured her. She was hurt but not seriously, 
the messenger had been commanded ^ say, A 
few days would see her in her uncle's house when 
she would tell*hun of all that had befallen her. 
Hereafter they were hours of reckoning and of 
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subterfuge. She had no courage to tell herself why 
she lingered. 

Her wound has been superficial and healed quickly 
to Mother Anna’s touch. There had been no more 
talk of the lord Philip's son except upon that fate¬ 
ful night. Day by day, as very fugitives from justice, 
the man and the girl went forth to see her heritage 
and to view the realms of darkness as though they 
were the gardens of the earth. To her questions 
about his past and the life which must have been 
the living death, he answered vaguely, that his im¬ 
agination had been his world and had not tricked him 
—but the memory of the Sun God was ever with him, 
and now thht the oath had been broken he would 
go every day to a high place of the gallery and wor¬ 
ship as any pagan at a shrine of fire. Hither Ulusia 
followed him on the morning of the fourth day and 
here she watched him at his orisons. 

They stood upon a high place in the great hollow 
of the mountains, in a gallery of nature's building 
poised above a gaunt ravine where raced a river that 
defied the frosts. Above them were a hundred 
angry pinnacles of the jagged rock; vast walls of 
weaUier-wom salt; the frozen steeps of snow-bound 
summits: the towers of nature's solemn 4emple. 
Inexpressibly grand, remote from all Rabka's life, 
a haven of eternal twilight in its depths—^here Jura 
would behold the rising sun and kneel in awe and 
reverence. To the child's rebuke he answered 
simply, " I have foimd the emblefn of my god," 
and superstition did not dictate the act or ignorance; 
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the faith taught him by the Monk Arthur lost no¬ 
thing by this pagan worship. 

My dreams have shown me many things, but 
this never," he said, "what the pictmes and a 
child’s memory could teach me of the world, that I 
learned from the priest. But who shall teU of the 
glory of the day f What pen shall write the truths 
of even one beam which falls from yonder sun upon 
the eyes of him who sees for the first time ? ” 

She had surprised Jura in many moods, but 
never in such a mood as this. The day, she thought, 
robbed him of his manhood. Down there amid 
the caverns 'he was king indeed, but here in the 
sunlight he stood as a little child to wot^hip. 

" I win sexjd for you to Vienna," she said in com¬ 
ment) " I will show you the cities. Jura. Oh, I can 
understand what yoxur life has been—I know—I 
know —^but now, are you not free now I Will you be 
the prisoner of this place any more ? " 

" You ask me what I cannot tell you. Excellency 
—for what are the cities to me and who will guide 
me thither ? Is not my home Rabka—^have not 1 
my duties among the people ? For you it is other¬ 
wise. You will go to Vienna and reign there. -It 
is your destiny. You will marry and have children— 
such must be your part. But my place is here— 
I have my work to do.” 

" None the less, you will come to Vienna," she 
said, " I have dreamed of that so many nights since 
first 1 saw yob. At Vienna we diall meet igam. 
Jura." 
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turned and looked at her, searching her eyes 
and watching the roseate flecks upon the cheeks 
which betrayed her. He knew—this son of Rabka’s 
darkness knew, but of that his wisdom did not 
dare to speak, and he hastened to talk of other 
things as though afraid of the vision he himself 
had conjured up. 

“ You will not return to this place,” he said, " it is 
not fit that you should do so. For me it is different. 
I have no place in the cities—I do not even know 
their tongue. What men call education is chiefly 
the knowledge of their fellow men.* I have none of 
it. The experience they call pleasure is unknown 
to mo. When the madness has passed I shall go back 
to my boats unless my destiny call me elsewhere. 
Sometimes I feel that this must be. I am afraid of 
your world—I long for it but am afraid.” 

” But I will give you courage. Jura—I will teach 
you. Oh, if you knew how different you are from 
any man I have met. To meet you is to step out 
of the world we live in and to go back five hundred 
years. When you come to Vienna, I will be your 
teacher: will you not learn with me ? ” 

He smiled sadly. 

** At Vienna.” he said, “ you would be ashamed 
to say that Jura the Wise was known to you." 

She protested that it could not be. but unavail- 
ingly. He adhered firmly to the belief that his 
youth had made such association impossible. A 
desire to avoid the topic and to div^ her thoughts 
led him to propose that she should see something 
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of the eastern galleries before she left; and to this 
she assented readily. 

"We may meet soldiers," he said, "but I think not. 
However it be, that is a day which will not long be 
postponed. I do not fear it. The madness has 
passed and my people judge me soberly. There will 
be no soldiers at Rabka on the day that you leave 
us. Beware of those who counsel you to return." 

"Then your people desire that the Coimt of 
Trieste shall be their master, Jura ? " 

" It is not in the people’s mind to name a master 
at all. He will govern us while it is appointed— 
but according to the laws. You will have your 
fine house m Vienna and remember thi^ place with 
disfavour if you remember it at all. That is human 
nature. You are a child and your life is before you. 
Better that it should be lived in the sunshine than 
in such a place as this.” 

He would hear no argument to the contrary— 
and as though to emphasize his words he led her 
through a winding passage of the rock down to the 
black gallery and the nether world. Here he had 
lived so many years. This haunted lab5mnth had 
been the home of his security. He showed her 
many a cavern where the bones of men and women 
marked ancient tragedies of the darker years; he 
was her guide through treacherous caves, black as 
the heart of Erebus and unspeakable in their sugges¬ 
tion of hidden phantom terrors; with him she 
passed safely bjt the brink of many a hidden chasm; 
through great vaulted apartments, any one of which 
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would have harboured a mighty cathedral. And 
at last as it were by some secret way to which 
years had given the key, he brought her to a loop¬ 
hole of the rock whence she could look over the 
waters of the lake and see the home in which his later 
years were lived. 

"Fourteen years,” he said, "I lived with the 
Monk Arthur in yonder house. All that I know 
he taught me. With him I went hunting where 
neither soldier nor police would go. There was no 
evil of this place into whose face he would not 
look—no leper he spumed. We lived such a life 
as the books name savage—^we had guns in our hands 
and hunted the galleries for such game us comes in 
winter-time from the hills above. Once every year 

we went up to the cathedral for Thanksgi’dng_ 

but our chapel was hewn out of yonder rock and 
therein we worshipped. Sometimes he has taken 
me to the streets and caf& and .shown me what the 
pleasures of men may be. At other times he has 
fled with me to the eastern gallery and lain hidden 
many a week. " The day woiild come,” he said— 
" but here was a prophet whom they banished and 
who will return to Rabka no more." 

" How did you hear of his death, Jun^j? " 

" There is nothing done above ctf ^^ch the mme 
does not hear. We have y^^uWspapers from 
Vienna ; we read your books. ^ TTie monk died upon 
an island of the Adriatic and the Count sent the 
news down to os. I mourned a year, for this 
was a father to me.” 
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“ And you still regard that house as a home ? “ 

*' If it is so ordained I will live there until the end 
of my days." 

***** 

They returned to Mother Anna at an early hour 
and thereafter all the talk was of departifre. 

Ulusia would go to her uncle's house and there 
the truth must be told. Whatever the Count might 
have planned, she had the will and she believed the 
power to circiunvent it. Let the soldiers arrest the 
man who had saved her life and she would venture 
her own life to s 4 ve him. Upon so much she was 
detennined. 

What a* romance it had been, what* a story of 
wonder and of tragedy. Naturally she perceived 
that it was no story of yesterday, but of wrongs 
long suffered and finding in her advent this dramatic 
expression. The people had no grievance against 
her ; reflection had taught them so much already— 
but the r^ime at Rabka, the monotonous labour, 
the darkness, the tyranny they had suffered at the 
Count’s hands, contrived this revolution of an hour 
and justified it. She, Ulusia, had been but the scape¬ 
goat. A man's cleverness put the burden upon her 
shorilders. . 

Henceforth all this must be changed. She knew 
not how or why, but was going back to the world 
with brave resolutions. A few weeks had trans¬ 
formed her; she was the little schoolgirl no longer 
but a woman wjio had looked deep into the heart of 
human misery and had shed bitter tears because of it. 
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Alone she could do nothing—so much she knew 
well, but with a strong man’s help, ah, what could 
she not then accomplish I • 

" I shall go to Strepitza to-morrow and my tmcle 
will hear the truth," she said to Mother Anna at the 
moment of farewell; " if you will not help me I shall 
ask General Wagner ,who was so kind to me in Vienna, 
to speak for me and see that justice is done. Send 
to me at my uncle’s house should any danger 
threaten you. And never forget that your son has 
saved my life." 

Here was the bond between them—Jura had 
saved her life and his own might be in jeopardy 
thereby. Down there in the cavern they knew 
nothing of what the world was saying above; 
of the story of the Rabka emeute as the papers had 
told it; of her reported death and the account 
given of the rebel ringleader and of the outrage of 
his presence in the Castle. The messages they had 
sent by trusty confederates had been received with 
scorn. None believed that Count Feodor’s daughter 
had survived the night of tragedy. Rudolph of 
Trieste had applied already to the Courts to be estab¬ 
lished in his governorship. 

And upon this Ulusia went forth, almost openly, 
Jura accompanying her to the carriage which waited 
upon the moimtain road and the old woman kneeling 
to receive her blessing. Never would the mistinss 
of Rabka forget that night, the moon shining upon 
the mountain, the distant view of th« town across the 
plain, the wide starlit heaven, the magnificent 
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figure of him who had been called the lord Philip’s 
son. 

" You will come when I send for you,” she said, 
as he stooped and kissed her hand. 

” Yes,” he said, ” if you send I will come.” 

” To my house in Vienna where I will show you 
the cities.” 

" If Rabka is in your thoughts when this night 
is forgotten, let your messenger come to the house 
upon the island. There I will await him.” 

" It will not be many days,” she said quietly— 
and then : " God keep you. Jura, and give you 
strength.” 

He gave an order to the coachman—for this was 
a carriage sent by old Martin the gate-keeper—and 
the m^ touched his horses and put them to a gentle 
trot down the steep path leading to the valley. 
Long Jura watched the carriage as the moonlight 
showed it to him against the curtain of the driven 
snow and its lamps illumined the mists in the hollows. 
It had been lost to his sight for more than an hour 
when, awaking as from a reverie, he turned about 
and climbed the steep which led to the cavern’s 
mouth. 

Now and henceforth Rabka’s darkness had lost 
its spell. He feared the labyrinth as one who knew 
that therein the end of all his dreams might be at 
hand. 



CHAPTER XVI 

BETRAYAL 


H e struck across the mountan and reentered 
the cavern by an ancient shaft whose ladder 
of iron was rusted almost to the core and whose depth 
stood for one of Rabka’s fables. But Jura the Wise 
had never known fear of the mine. No chamois 
had a surer touch upon niche ox crevice nor went 
more boldly in the darkness. 

He climbed down the ladder a hundred feet and, 
searching for an opening with his feet, touched an 
orifice in the face of the rock through which he crept 
to an ancient engine-room beyond—^a sepfUlchre 
whose ghosts were rusted and long become but 
oxides of their once proud iron. Hence his way 
lay still downwards upon a winding stairway, cut 
out from the sheer rock—at the foot of which he 
gained an outer cave and was astonished that a 
lantern’s glimmer spoke of habitation. This aston^ 
ishment was not less when a voice addressed him from 
the shadows and he discovered that the girl Mathilde 
waited for him and thatwhe ^ad carried the lantern. 

“ Mathilde,” he cried—she did not answer him; 
and then again, ” Mathilde, what do you do h^e.” 
A sob was the rejoinder; she ky crouching on the 
ground at his feet and he lifted her and raised the 
lantern that he might see her fac 4 . 
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** What is it, Mathilda—^who has done you harm 
—h2is Mother Anna-” 

“ No, no," she cried passionately, *' no harm has 
been done. It is for you. Jura—^the soldiers are 
seeking for you—^they are coming here—oh, for 
God’s safke. Jura.” 

He knew not what to make of it. Her fear, her 
distress, but above these her passionate desire for 
his safety were new en^otions with which he had 
been imfamiliar hitherto. As in a flash this girl’s 
love for him was revealed, and it set him trembling, 
he knew not whyt 

" What do you mean—^there is no trooper in all 
Rabka wh(\ has the key to such a road as this— 
what do you mean, Mathilde ? " 

She claspedT him about the neck and whispered 
her fevered words almost in his ear. It was as 
though she lived through years of her passion in that 
exquisite moment of his embrace. To lie in his 
arms, to look into his eyes—and yet to know. Oh, 
that were the heaven and the hell of a single instant. 

" The mother sent me to the house upon the 
lake for wine and bread—you know that it has been 
left there for us every day. I took my boat and 
rowed across and the Herr Lieutenant Albert was 
there when I would have 'finded, but I made a 
good excuse to him and went away. Then I saw 
there were soldiers in Silver Creek and I went up by 
the rocks and lay hid to listen. They know where 
we have gone. Jura—some one has betrayed us; 
they are coming here this night. That is what 1 

1 
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heard—that is the news I bring, and oh, fwr God’s 
sake hearken—^there is time. Jura—^hear me mtd go 
back—I will follow you—I will be your servant if 
you will, but go—away from this place, Jtira, away 
from the soldiers.” 

Her arms were locked about his neck, het bosom 
heaved, she pressed her lips up to his as though all 
sense of shame were long forgotten and by this one 
supreme caress sne would win him. The man on his 
part read the truth and, shaking himself free, he 
accused her. 

*' You are l5dng to me, Mathilde—^it was you who 
betrayed us.” 

” Jura, Jura, will you kill me with your words? 
I swear to you on the Holy Cross-” 

“ I will not hear you—^why do yon come to me 
with this lie—^it is you who have done this-^-there 
is not another in aU Rabka who could have led them 
to this place. Think you that I am deceived, 
Mathilde ? You shall never be the servant to my 
mother again—I will see to it.” 

Her face hardened, her tears were dried up at this. 

" Oh, ” she said, ” the drudge shall lie on the 
kitchen stones no longer—^the crust shall be denied 
to her. Let the shame be to you and yours who 
have so treated me. An the mine knows what I have 
suffered. Are there not twenty houses open to me 
—^but because of you, because you were her son " 

She fell upm^ her knees and burst into an agony 
of weeding. He knew nothing of the justice of her 
words, of woman's inhtunanity to woman or the 
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story of her servitude. And this was to be foi^ven 
him , for he understood that his hour had come 
and that this night he must answer for what had 
been dcme at Rabka's Castle. 

Should he save himself, or, throwing down the 
gaimtlet, know the worst that could befall him ? 
There would be a trial, he imagined, and the story 
of the revolt must be told to the judges. Under¬ 
standing but little of the lawyers’ jargon or of any 
talk about incitement and persuasion, his untrained 
logic would have it that he could not be convicted 
because of what-the people had done. Perhaps 
the prophet’s wisdom helped him to decide. How 
strange that all this had befallen so soon after Ulusia 
had come to Rabka. To be sure Rudolph had 
planned much of it, but not the final cataclysm. 
Did not the fables speak of an appointed hour ** when 
another should reign where the lord Philip had 
ruled ? ” He thought upon this as he went down 
to the cavern. It could not be coincidence. 

Mother Anna sat crouching by the fire as he 
entered and did not hear his approach. He touched 
her upon the shoulder and she started up fearfully 
as though the hand of justice had been laid upon her. 

" Is it you. Jura—I feared the soldiers. There have 
been footsteps beyond the gallery this hour and more. 
Where is the girl Mathilde—have you seen her ? ” 
He was about to say “ Yes" when prudence 
restrained him. In truth that crouching figure 
he had left, the tears, the pitiful confession, re¬ 
mained a burning memory. Was it possible that 
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this gentle old woman he had called mother had been 
mother to him alone. He feared that it might be 
so; he would not speak. 

“ What do you want with the child, Anna 
Mother ? ” 

"Let her say where she has been this hour or 
more—hark, Jura, do you not hear them? I tell 
you the soldiers are in the gallery. Will you not 
heed me ? ” 

She bent her head to listen and he stood immobile 
while from a distant gallery the sounds of picks were 
to be heard. Here was a signal neither might 
disregard. The soldiers had discovered them— 
they were hewing their way to the cavern. 

" What think you, mother—is it appointed that 
this should be or would you have it otherwise ? We can 
pass out by Three Torrents if you are of the mind.” 

" No, no,” she rejoined—and yet it was plain 
that the doubt racked her—" the bridge has been 
down these six months. We cannot pass by there. 
Jura. What is to be done must be done by the 
mountains.” 

She passed talon-like fingers through her dis¬ 
hevelled hair and peered deep into the heart of the 
fire. Perchance she sought a revelation of the 
ms^stery in the flames. All her life’s work had been 
thrown to the scale in this hour—she had the wit 
to see that a vulgar tragedy might crown it and 
that he whom she had called " son ” might yet 
be hanged from the ruined ramparts of the Castle. 

" You cannot go,” she cried, and then with a 
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bitter oath—" the black death be upon her who has 
betrayed us. Shall I tell them that you are the 
lord Philip’s son ? What will it avail us ? The 
proofs lie buried where the monk sleeps. They will 
cry upon you for a madman. No, no, I will not 
speak—but you, Jtura, must know. Twenty years 
ago you were sent to my keeping that Feodor might 
reign. The lord Philip lost his reason when your 
mother died—thereafter his brother would have 
killed you. But the monk brought you here and 
my duty is done. Tell them who you are and let 
the world judge. I say that the hour has come 
and the day is at hand.” 

Jura did not move while she spoke. Some of 
these truths had been the hope of his years, but 
the whole fruth he had never known. Even now 
he /eared it, did not dare to give it a place in his 
mind and was over ready to believe it a mad woman's 
mockery. The lord Philip’s son—had they not 
promised him great destiny, a lord’s dignity, the right 
and title to be Rabka’s prince 1 

And all this upon the word of a monk who had 
been in his grave these three years. Oh, vain 
dream ! What had it "to do with him ? 

" I shall tell the soldiers nothing, mother,” he 
exclaimed anon —" if the truth be as you say, my need 
is liberty. Think you that any trooper will trap me 
in Rabka ? I will teach them a lesson,while you ” 

" Go, go,” she cried rising of a sudden and raising 
clenched fists above her head, ” they are in the 
gallery, they are here." 
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He turned to listen and could hear the footsteps 
very distinctly now. The men were creeping up 
the steep which led from Rabka’s river to the cavern, 
nay, were almost at the very door. The old woman 
herself, a very picture of a wanton sorceress, though 
as harmless as any milkmaid in Gallicia, drew closer 
to the fire as though to warm her frozen fingers by 
its flames. Jura cast one quick glance at her, seized 
upon his rifle and passed from the cavern by the 
way he had entered it. Let them follow him if they 
would. Some would pay for the venture to-morrow. 

He re-entered the cave where he had first met the 
weeping Mathilde and discovered her still crouch¬ 
ing at its doorway. To his command that she should 
go down to Mother Anna, she answered by clinging 
to his arms and beseeching him to take lier with ^im. 

" I will go with you to the end of the world. Jura,” 
she said, “ leave me not here—for God's sake take 
pity upon me ? ” 

“ Upon a woman who has betrayed me.” 

" That I might win your love, yes, yes, that I might 
save you from the other woman. What is she to 
you. Jura ? Will she not mock you to-morrow— 
will they not punish you because she owes her life to 
you ? I sent the soldiers to the gallery ; but I am 
not ashamed, Jxura, and you shall thank me yet.” 
I He answered not a word—but thrusting her aside 
passed up towards the shaft whose ladder should 
save him. The girl, clever as she was, might have 
omitted to speak of this. He dared to hope that 
it would be so, and climbing apace he reached the 
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orifice at last and sprung out upon the mountain 
path. Oh, it was good to be here—good to breathe 
the cold night air; good to see the distant light of 
town and railway and to say that over yonder was 
the road which Ulusia had taken to her uncle’s house. 
That road he had the desire to follow—but he had 
not taken twenty paces down toward the valley 
when he perceived a squadron of cavalry riding 
leisurely upwards—and, turning about, espied 
another crossing the hills from the south. The 
girl Mathilde had done her work too well—ho 
knew now that but one haven remained open to him 
and so perilous fhat no other in all Gallicia would 
have dared it. He must climb the great pit known 
as the Bear’s Mouth—must climb to thdt high ledge 
by which the mine might be regained and the hope 
of flight renewed. There was no alternative— 
that or trial and, it might be, death. 

Jura knew the Bear’s Mouth because the Monk 
Arthur had often taken him there—but from the 
mine and not from the mountain. They visited it 
stealthily by night in the earlier years and had 
studied the maps which showed where it lay and 
how it was to be gained from the mountain road. 

" Some day,” the monk had said, ” you may need 
any hiding place that Rabka can open to you.” 
And now the hour had come and in that mighty 
hollow amid the towering peaks the saying should 
be put to the proof. Jura ran swiftly, believing 
that he had not been seen—but herein judgment 
failed him ; for the soldiers were watching keenly 
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and they detected him upon the road even before 
he was aware of their presence. Putting their 
horses to the gallop they descended the defile upon 
his heels unslung their rifles as he began to climb 
and were firing at him before he had gained the 
first of the ridges. 

A man is not hit readily by a rifleman upon a 
moonlit night nor is a rocky gorge a fair footing for 
a blundering marksman. None the less Jura would 
not have lived five minutes but for a simple accident 
which found the troopers firing with blank cartridge 
instead of ball. Oh, there had bejn outcry enough 
at this cursed mine and the Government would 
have no new outrage upon their hands. So were 
the cavalry* forbidden to load their carbines with 
ball and so did the fugitive make the first of the 
ledges and lay there breathless to listen to thtf dull 
reports of rifles and to believe that no miracle could 
save him from them. Something, perhaps, of the 
truth came to him when a second volley failed to 
dislodge a single stone from the crag he had 
climbed; but being willing, however it might be, 
to dare all in a supreme attempt, he started up 
anon and began the ascent anew. 

And here jade Fortune turned her back upon him 
—^for losing his foothold when a third volley was 
fired, and the snow giving way suddenly at his 
touch, he rolled over and over to the defile below and 
the troopers had laid iron hands upon him almost 
before he imderstood that the game was lost. 
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ULUSIA HEARS OF THE ENGLISHMAN 


C OUNT RUDOLPH was very well known to 
the servants at the Erlach Palace in Vienna, 
and his comings and goings provoked but little 
curiosity. Some ten weeks, however, had passed 
without a visit from him, when on the morning of 
the third day of May following the cataclysm at 
Rabka, he’ presented himself without warning and 
asked if the,Countess were at home. 

“ She is not at home, Excellency—but we expect 
her every moment," said the tremendous functionary 
who ruled over the outer courtyard of that magnifi¬ 
cent domain. " Will your Excellency be pleased to 
wait ? 

The Coimt said that he would do so, and having 
received the homage of other splendid personages 
who lolled in angles, as though an erect attitude made 
life impossible, he ascended to the small drawing¬ 
room upon the first floor and there awaited one, 
whom ironically he named his mistress. 

Now this was a pretty room and it gave upon the 
small Arenberg Park, which, as all the world knows 
is one of society's landmarks in the fair city of Vienna 

Bat neither apartment nor park interested the 

in 
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amiable Rudolph at that moment, and his first swift 
glance was to the writing table, where some one had 
been very busy lately as all the evidence went to 
show. Here a careless pile of correspondence bore 
witness to a young girl’s diligence. The Count 
examined these letters with scrupulous accuracy* 
and a pleasant smile illumining his not unhandsome 
face he returned to the window and took up his 
station there. 

Oh, yes, things were going very well indeed with 
Rudolph of Trieste and he was by no means dis¬ 
satisfied. True, his winter’s tale had been a sad 
bungle and the world had said unkind things about 
a man who began by exasperating his people and 
then would have set the blame on a child’s'shoulders. 
Rudolph remembered how ironical the papers had 
been and what troublesome questions had been asked 
in Parliament. But, after all, neither Press nor 
Parliament interfered overmuch with his comfort 
—and was he not master of Rabka now beyond any 
hope of dispute ? How much per annum this would 
mean in good Austrian crowns, the wily Governor 
did not care to reckon. There would never be talk 
again of a woman’s rule at Rabka—and that was 
sufficient for him. 

He set his hat upon a little table and his gloves he 
drew off carefully. One of the letters which Ulusia 
had written continued to trouble him, and this was 
addressed to an Englishman, the Earl of Amble- 
hurst. Rudolph’s spies—and there were a whole 
troop of them in the Erlach Palace—had made casual 
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reference to the fellow and named him among the 
favoured minority which was received tolerantly or 
even encouraged at the house. Rudolph knew suffi¬ 
cient of Englishmen not to like them—and while he 
did not care twopence whether this particular English¬ 
man did or did not make love to Ulusia von Erlach, 
there wore other eventualities he contemplated with 
less confidence. 

" They are a pestilent nation,” he said, " and 
never so happy as when they are managing other 
people’s affairs. They do you good by fighting you 
and then leave ydU to get well upon their medicine. 
Now, who is this fellow and what the devil is he 
after, if it is not Ulusia's money. I must see to it— 

I must have him watched.” 

He.madc a note of it in his mind and would have 
added others but for the sudden entry of Ulusia and 
her exclamation—which might have signified wel¬ 
come or might have implied annoyance. A sensi¬ 
tive person would have remained in doubt—but 
Rudolph of Trieste was far from being sensitive and 
he cared very little how it might be. 

She was radiant in a gown of black lace and 
chiffon and wore a monstrous hat such as Paris was 
to copy presently—as Paris often does when Vienna 
sets the fashion. Become more womanly in her 
carriage and gesture—for her new position had 
made her that—Rudolph could admit that she was 
the most beautiful woman in the city, as report 
already had made her out to be. Upon her right 
arm she carried the smallest Pomeranian he remem- 
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bered to have seen. Her left hand was free and the 
v/rist showed a wide band of gold emblazoned in 
diamonds. 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed with just a suggestion of 
temper in her tone as she stood in the doorway 
and watched him ; “ they did not tell me you were 
here, Count ? " 

" Not tell you—but I have been here for half an 
hour.” 

” They merely said ' His Excellency ’—I thought 
it would have been-” 

She hesitated for the word, but he was at hand 
wth it. 

" The Lord Amblehurst, no doubt.” ^ 

Ulusia raised her eyebrows but did not contradict 
him. Crossing to the table, she made a pretence of 
sorting out her letters while she said—“ Have you 
come here from Rabka, Count ? ” 

” From nowhere else, I arrived at one o’clock and 
lunched at the Jockey Club. Then I drove in the 
Prater—but I did not see you.” 

” Because I was not driving there. Shall we have 
some tea. I am becoming quite English, you 
know.” 

The Count sat down in a low chair beside her and 
sucked the knob of his heavy cane—^just as a bashful 
lad might have done. He was wondering why he 
had not married Ulusia von Erlach—though, in all 
truth, there were difficulties. 

“ To become English,” he said, " it is only neces¬ 
sary to drink tea at five o’clock—for women. In 
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men there is the "box” and the goddam. I 
have neither accomplishment.” 

" But you are acquisitive. Count, is it not so 
There is nothing you cannot do if you give youj' 
mind to it. I remember you told me so upon the 
way to Rabka. A woman should never forget a 
man's virtues—she hears so much of them.” 

He smiled sardonically. Certainly she was get¬ 
ting on—this little lady of the convent who had 
come to astonish Vienna with the magnitude of her 
fortune and the beauty of her face—an order in 
which the Count* placed them naturally. By and 
by she would forget that salt was necessary to the 
human race ; or remembering it, would but add it 
to her soup—an addition which should never be 
necessary in*a well-regulated household. 

The servants entered at this moment with the 
tea and diverted the gossip to the worn channels of 
the salon and the theatre. Yes, she had heard 
Caruso and did not know whether she preferred 
Melba or Tetrazzini, but was rather of opinion 
that the little Spanish girl, who came from the caf6 
in the Prater, had a better voice than either. Her 
ancient Baroness, the immortal Elwitza, had been 
very deaf since the fire—an infirmity which made 
of her a delightful companion. They lived laborious 
days and nights and held the palace against the 
siege of undesirables. Finally, she was not in love 
—for that was a question he never failed to ask her. 

" When I see a row of men standing round at my 
parties, they seem to me like so many trees in a 
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forest,” she said, ” all are shaken by the same wind 
of comedy or tragedy. Some lose their leaves sooner 
than others—but the bark wears. I dance as your 
Merry Widow dances, because I am glad to be alive 
and rich. Is not that a good reason. Count ? ” 

" The best—but you have discovered riches then ?*' 
" To be sure, since by riches come accomplishments 
—to desire, to do, to learn and to discover ? ” 

“ Discover—an odd word in such a connexion.” 
She poured him out a cup of tea laughing lightly. 
" Discovery is the salt of hfe, dear Count— 
was not that another of your good things ? The 
power of knowledge, the wisdom which detects 
friends or enemies. Oh, I could write a book 
about it—but you would never read it. Have some 
fruit and do not look so wise. It frightens me.” 

He took a sugar-plum from a porcelain dish and 
toyed with it. 

” Does your uncle send you all the news of 
Rabka ? " 

" Every word of it. You are rebuilding the 
Castle on a modern plan. The men have their 
parliament and you can do nothing which that 
parliament docs not approve. Where I am con¬ 
cerned you are asking the Courts to make you 
master of the mine and to go beyond my father's 
will. The Bishop is helping you because he is a 
foolish old man, who is frightened of what he calls 
my madness but is much more afraid of your 

treachery-” 

“ Treachery, Countess-? ” 
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“ I think that I said so. But the Bishop is grown 
so old, and, of course, I am dependent on him for 
news of the mine.” 

'* Why, on him, when I am your servant always ? ” 

" Then you shall tell me where he is mistaken. 
Remember how a woman delights in contradiction. 
Will you not give me that pleasure ? ” 

He stirred his tea, at a loss what to say. This 
little devil with the wasp’s tongue, surely she was 
Feodor’s daughter—and had something of old iron- 
willed Philip in her nature also. Well, her day 
would soon be over. The Courts would see to that. 

" Your uncle is a faithful chronicler,” he said at 
last, " theje is no trouble with the .men now; 
though I would hesitate to say what might happen 
—in certain •contingencies.” 

" Meaning my return ? ” 

” I did not say so. Let us not pursue it. You 
have everything a woman can desire—the finest 
palace in Vienna after the Hoffburg ; money so 
much that you might build your very carriages of 
gold—friends—youth. What is the mine to you while 
it continues to yield this harvest ? ” 

" Are not its people my people. Have I no 
duty toward them ? " 

“ To those who burned down your house because 
you wished to teach their children and would burn 
it again to-morrow if you did not teach them. A 
happy proletariat—a model community. But I 
confess that there has been a change since the man 
Jura died-” 
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He bent forward and watched her face closely. 
She did not even colour. 

“ Let us see,” she said slowly, " his death took 
place—^how long ago was it ? ” 

" Exactly twenty days. You know that he died 
in the madhouse of Pavna.” 

" Then all they said about him was true ? ” 

" It was quite true. His mother was as mad as he 
—a queer family. Countess, and one of which we are 
well rid. Thank you, I will take another cup—your 
tea is reaUy English.” 

She poured it out with a steady hand but her 
eyes were upon his when she spoke again. 

" Had I known this,” she said quietly, “ if would 
have saved my friend a journey to Rabka-” 

" Your friend—ah, the Englishman. Well, we 
have behaved very well to your friend. Has he 
not seen everything—the church, the shops, the 
lake, the machinery. Did he not tell you so when 
he returned ? ” 

" Oh, he has not returned yet—but I have heard 
from him.” 

The Count spilled his tea—^there was no mistake 
at all about it—he spilled it honestly upon his 
exquisite clothes and uttered an exclamation which 
it was well that Ulusia did not hear. 

" You say he has not returned-” 

*' Certainly—he will arrive this afternoon—from 
Strepitza—at six o’clock. I think he is to dine with 
us.” 

Oh, the cunning of it. Rudolph knew not whether 
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she were laughing at him or merely telling a per¬ 
plexing truth. He believed that the Englishman 
had left the mine ten days ago—^but this journey to 
Strepitza, what the devil was the meaning of it ? 

*' WeU,’’ he continued presently, “ you will be 
able to confirm, then, the news I bring you. We 
are a happy family at Rabka and your friend, the 
assassin, has gone where his claims will not help him 
—unless it be that blood counts for something in 
the next world as well as in this. Permit me to say 
that you had a lucky escape—it was admirably con¬ 
trived. All that the world knows is heroic. You 
were saved from the burning Castle and you managed 
to reach your uncle’s house at Streffitza. We, 
however, who know that you were three days with 
this man—alohe in one of the eastern galleries ” 

She sprang to her feet—perchance she would have 
struck him, but a splendid functionary, choosing 
by a lucky accident that very moment, threw the 
door wide open and announced a visitor. 

“ The Lord Amblehurst,” he said—and the young 
Earl entered with a light step as though believing 
that welcome awaited him. 
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NEWS FROM PAVNA 

T he servant shut the folding doors and Ulusia 
was alone with her friend. Retaining her 
hand with quite unnecessary persistency, he asked 
her why she was upset and what had happened. 
And then she understood that she could not answer 
him. 

" But who is the man ; why does he come here ? ” 
Lord Amblehurst insisted. She withdrew her hand 
from his and bade him sit. 

" He was my father’s friend—he is the GoVemor 
of Rabka and will remain so if the Courts decree it. 
Of course he considers himself in some way my 
guardian—and he can be very rude. Is not that 
the privilege of guardians ? Well, then, let us say 
no more about it. I have been so anxious to see you ; 
I am so glad you have come—is not that sufficient ? ” 
He protested that it was all-sufficient and sat 
where she bade him. A fair-haired young English¬ 
man, blessed with a fine physique and a rare fund of 
animal spirits, he added thereto an insignia of blood 
and breeding which was unmistakable. Count 
Rudolph had already pronounced him an aristocrat, 
and declared that nothing was to be got out of him. 
But he did not like him the less for that. 
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They sat upon either side of the little table and 
for some while their talk was commonplace. Lord 
Amblehurst would have spoken of the mine, but Her 
Excellency had more interesting themes. 

“ So you have come to me straight from my uncle’s 
house ? " she began. He contradicted that emphati¬ 
cally. 

" Not so—I left the dear old gentleman three days 
ago. He is much troubled by the gout and declares 
that if you do not marry after Easter it will be the 
death of him. Now, really you most try to save an 
old man’s life at’ any cost.” 

She laughed but would not look him in the face. 

” Your letter told me that the man they call Jura 
is alive,” she said, ” did my uncle know of that ? ” 

“ L think not—it is always difficult to say exactly 
how much is in the episcopal mind—but my discreet 
questions failed to earn a response. He was entirely 
ambiguous—it remained for I’avna to tell the secret.” 

“ Pavna—but where is Pavna ? ” 

" It is the madhouse upon the road to Mszana. 
Your friend is there. Countess.” 

She was quite silent for a long while and he did 
not know what to make of her. It had been a 
pleasant thing to scour the mountains as her discreet 
ambassador who must bring her tidings of an old 
servant, badly treated by fortune—but that the news 
should afflict her in this way seemed to him beyond 
comprehension. 

" Yes," he said, " the man was taken there by 
Coimt Rudolph’s orders three days after you left 
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Rabka. The doctors certified him as insane and 
he is in safe keeping, I assure you. Indeed but for 
a trick I would have come back to you empty handed. 
But I was born a diplomatist, you know—and that’s 
useful in its way.” 

“ A trick,” she said slowly; ” but please tell me.” 

*' The officials at the mine gave me an open letter 
—the Bishop helped me there—and then you see, I 
did a little bit of forgery and I put the name of 
Pavna’s governor on the envelope. Admittedly 
very wrong—but useful under the circumstances. 
I saw your man and talked to him. He is certainly 
mad. Countess—they are quite wise to keep him 
where he Is.” 

“ Why do you think that ? ” 

” Oh, lots of things—for one, he believes that the 
mine belongs to him.” 

" And if it does—if he speaks the truth ? ” 

The Englishman did not know what to say. Per¬ 
haps for an instant he could ask if this madness had 
not afflicted others—but he kept that thought close 
and would treat the whole suggestion versely. 

" Why do you ask me these questions. Countess 
—can I possibly answer them ? ” 

" I will tell you,” she said, looking him full in the 
face now and caring nothing for the flaming cheeks 
which betrayed her, ” ours is a terrible story. 
My uncle. Count Philip, died a madman. They 
say that he went mad after his wife’s death—^his son 
is supposed to be buried at Rabka. But if he were 
not, if the stories are true and he was hidden in the 
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mine by the Monk Arthur and the old woman Anna— 
then is he not the master ? Oh, you can answer that 
as well as I—^you can tell me what to do for I am 
without friends and I must, I must know the truth.” 

She rose and began to pace the room as though 
rest were forbidden her until this great question had 
been answered. As for Lord Amblehurst, he re¬ 
mained the practical common-sense Englishman 
unmoved by her story and not a little incredulous. 

“ If that were so,” he remarked quietly, " there 
would be a hundred proofs of it. To begin with 
—monk himself-” 

” He is dead ; he died three years ago in the 
monastery at jajee. The woman can do nothing 
but affirm. JNo court would hear her, I am sure of 
it. There remains the child's grave. My uncle tells 
me that these fables were known at Rabka ten years 
ago, and that he himself assisted at the exhumation. 
There is a child buried in the grave—he will swear to 
it.” 

” Then, surely, that's the end of it. These people 
are impostors ; the man is mad. You would not 
risk your inheritance for an old woman’s tale ? 
How can you speak of justice in such a connexion ? ” 

" I must speak of it because I know—I know 
that Jura has told the truth. Oh, look at him and 
then at this—^is he not the lord Philip’s son ; could 
any one deny it ? ” 

She crossed the room and took up a miniature. 
It was a portrait of the great Count in his uniform 
of hussars—^but had it been in a workman's blouse 
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then aU Rabka would have known the face. Lord 
Amblehurst thought so too. 

“ It’s a marvellous likeness,” he said—and then 
he hesitated and was afraid to speak. 

" Did you not hear the questions Count Rudolph 
asked ? ” 

" Well, he tried to pump me certainly—a clumsy 
fellow—he will never make an ambassador. But 
I think he will not question me again.” 

“ Oh,” she said, ” I could have hugged you for your 
answers ”—^and at this they both laughed together. 

“ It is never too late to do a good deed,” said 
Lord Amblehurst slowly. ” Now, if-” 

" Tell me "of Pavna,” she rejoined, falling instantly 
to the serious mood which he liked so little. " How 
is he treated there ; what do they do to him ?.” 

Lord Amblehurst shifted uncomfortably in his seat. 

** Is it not quite romantic-” 

” I know—I know—but tell me all, tell me the 
truth ? ” 

" Well, the place stands a hundred feet above 
the river, I suppose. Your friend is in one of the 
cells of what they call the White Rock—I think he 
wears chains. The Governor calls him a refractory 
prisoner and says he has threatened to flog him— 
but I learned that he dare not do it as flogging is 
against the law. A devil of a man upon my word 
—^he looked whips at me all the time and said that 
if Vienna interfered with him, he would fight half 
your Parliament or get justice. I made out that I 
had come from the Count and then he melted. He 
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had done his duty—if the Count wanted the man 
punished, let him apply to the proper quarters. 
He, the Governor, would have nothing to do with 
it. Why should he punish the insane ? He be¬ 
lieved your friend to be a raving maniac—he would 
not hear any suggestion to the contrary—and upon 
my word after I had seen him, I believed the same.” 
" Did Jura speak to you of me ? ” 

" He spoke of nothing else ? ” 

"Feelingly he spoke of you and the appointed 
hour and the summons and God knows what 
nonsense. The poor fellow thinks he has only to 
cry ‘ open sesame ’ to walk out of the asylum. I 
did not contradict him—I saw that he wasquite mad.” 
" And all his chatter was meaningless ? " 

" Absolutely meaningless. You don't really 
thinl? it otherwise ? ” 

" Oh—^if I knew. The man who could—or who 
would tell us—is dead.” 

" Are you sure of that ? ” 

" Sure—I am told so.” 

" Yes, but wouldn’t it be well to ask ? I’ll do 
it for you if you like—I’ve nothing else to do and 
why shouldn’t I go, if you ask me ? ” 

" If you would,” she said very earnestly.” 

” Of course I will. What’s the good of having 
an uncle an ambassador if you can’t wander round 
Austria at your will ? I should like it of all things. 
The monk may be dead but some one muII have his 
papers. That goes without sa)dng. I'll see his 
Father Superior or whatever you call him and hear 
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all about it. They’ll chafi me at the Marlborough— 
but what matter ? I could stand a lot of chaff for 
your sake." 

He spoke half jestingly but his eyes devoured 
her as she sat, and so earnest was his gaze that she 
flinched from it. These undemonstrative English¬ 
men, had not her friends warned her alike of their 
pertinacity and of their passion ? True, she hardly 
understood him—and his jargon a,bout the Marl¬ 
borough was Greek to her. But she had his secret 
and feared to know that she had it. 

" I should be eternally grateful -to you," she said 
quietly; " you know that I am quite alone in this." 

" But alone no longer—^is that understood ? If 
I return with this news, good or bad, you are alone 
no longer." 

He crossed the room toward her and took her hand. 

" I am to find your cousin—^if he be that—and 
finding him you will give me the right henceforth 
to act for my wife." 

" Your wife. Lord Amblehurst—oh, no, no, you 
do not tmderstand I " 

His astonishment was undisguised. 

"jtWhat do I not rmderstand ? " 

She could not tell him. 

" I do not know what I am saying," she cried, 
taming from him despairingly, " will you not go 
to Jajce and let us hear the truth ? " 

He stood a long while debating it. 

" Good God," he said to himself at last, “ she k 
in love with this madman.” 






CHATTER XIX 

THE SUMMONS 

T he madhouse at Pavna lies high amid the 
hills which embosom the. lake of Mszana— 
and for its far horizon commands the greater peaks 
of that bold range which runs to the north-east 
from Vienna and* bends again to become the mild 
Carpathian mountains. 

This is a beautiful country and but little known 
to the tourist. Here Spring treads quickly upon 
the heels of Winter, devouring the snow as a sun- 
giant athirst and coming to disclose a land of flowers 
where yesterday the ice had been all victorious. 

Old Count Philip chose this scene and here he 
built the lone white barrack in which the victims of 
Rabka and its solitudes are confined. A philan¬ 
thropist of changing impulses, he knew full well 
the dangers of that employment by which his riches 
were won; and in establishing a refuge for those 
whom the subterranean world robbed of their reason, 
established also his own security. 

It is a long straggling building, guarded on the 
side oi the mountains by giant walls, upon that of 
the lake by the sheer precipice, down which many 
a despairing wretch Im cast himself headlong and 

left not even a name behind him. The Gover^— 

u* 
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an old soldier always—^is responsible nominally to 
the authorities at Vienna, but in effect to his chiefs 
at Rabka—and it is to be imagined with what concerr 
such a man as Rudolph of Trieste would hear the 
pitiful stories the prisoners told or mourn the mad¬ 
dened suicides whose loss the Governor deplored. 

Here Jura the Wise had been confined nigh three 
months when the young Englishman forged a pas: 
to visit him and heard his wild account of what hac 
been and what should be at the appointed hour 
A diplomatist by his own account. Lord Amblehursl 
was but a child in the hands of such an accomplishec 
sycophant and liar as the Governor Otto Zauner 
and the fair account he carried to Vienna testifiec 
not a little to that rascal’s shrewdness. 

Had the Governor told the truth and nothing 
but the truth, it would have surprised nobod} 
acquainted with the madhouse at Pavna and it: 
system. There they had a short way with th( 
obstinate or the notorious prisoner and it rarelj 
failed them. Let him be goaded to madness bj 
any trick the warders could plot and plan and then 
sent out to the ramparts to throw himself headlong 
in protest if he were fool enough to do so. Nc 
purple cord bestowed by an autocrat upon his vizier, 
no dose of hemlock drunk by a tortured Socrates, 
no vein opened at a Nero’s bidding could be swifter 
or surer than this sentence to the rock. The very 
lake, they said, was paved by the bones of Pavna’s 
desperates who had hurled themselves headlong 
because Otto Zauner had willed it. 
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To the Governor’s chagrin this man they named 
Jura the Wise refused to take so desirable a course. 
All that could be done by way of subtle incentive 
had been done in the prison, but in vain. This 
fellow seemed to care nothing for the chains with 
which his limbs were loaded, the coarse food, the 
days of semi-starvation, even the secret and brutal 
blows inflicted by savage warders failed to quell his 
desire of life. When his chains were removed and 
he was sent out " for his health's sake ” to the 
ramparts, the invitation to suicide remained un¬ 
answered. In vain the crafty warders would speak 
of the swift and painless death, of the delirium of 
that swift flight to the calm waters of the lake, of 
the years of difudgery and starvation to be spent in 
the darkness of the penitentiary. Jura heard 
them but held his peace. 

Otto Zauner was not the man to despair. Sooner 
or later, he said, the man would come to it. It is 
true that he had been alarmed by the visit which 
the Englishman, Lord Amblehurst, paid to the 
madhouse, and this alarm became something worse 
when he learned that the pass had been forged. 
Now it seemed to him that the poor wretch, who 
babbled of the great lord Philip and his heritage, 
must be silenced at any cost. His vindication might 
ruin all who had taken part in this conspiracy; 
certainly it would ruin Otto Zauner, the Governor 
of Pavna. 

Day by day now the subtle scheme of torture 
was pursued. Removed from his cell in the White 
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Tower, Jura found himself taking part in fearful 
scenes, very orgies of mad despair and revolting 
insanities. For three nights together they chained 
him to a madman whose animal frenzies surpassed 
those of the blackest fables of Rabka. He was 
herded with men who sprang at the doors of their 
cells like human tigers whenever a face appeared 
at the wicket by which the warders watched them. 
The most trifling breach of incomprehensible regu¬ 
lations meant starvation or the whip. He dwelt 
in a quarter of the prison where the lash fell inces¬ 
santly. He saw men crucified‘in irons upon the 
wall while brute sergeants stripped the flesh from 
their very bones. He had even seen the branding 
iron hissing upon white breasts and leaving a foetid 
rose as its insignia. And still his courage did not 
flinch; his hope was unbroken. 

Oh, she would know—she, at whose bidding he 
had abandoned the kingdom of darkness, she would 
save him. This new world, remote and terrible as 
it was, dazed and blinded him. He worshipped the 
sun-god no longer, was not awed by dawn or eve, 
had no eyes for the wonders of gorge or mountain, 
but only for the pictures which must remain un¬ 
forgotten. Had she not been embosomed in his 
very arms when he carried her from Rabka to the 
mine ? And the days succeeding the flight when 
she had been his prisoner, when every word she 
spoke remained a jewel of his hope—oh, she would 
remember, she would save him yet. 
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Now this was the tenth day since Lord Amble- 
hurst had visited the prison and it is one long spoken 
of as a momentous day in the life of Jura the 
Wise. 

Ten da}^ had he been incarcerated in a dungeon 
beneath the White Tower when the summons came. 
Determined to drive him to the ramparts they 
had fettered him at the ankles and put gyves upon 
his wrists. His bed was of straw—his cell but 
a filthy tunnel of the crypt, a rank black hovel 
from which a do^ would have turned. Here they 
starved and beat him, shutting him from light and 
sound and the footsteps of men. And here a jailor 
came to him on the tenth day. 

“You are,to go to the visitors’ ward," the 
fellow' said, " you are wanted there." 

Jura leaped up from the straw believing that 
the end was at hand and this, surely, the day of 
his deliverance. Oh, she had sent for him according 
to the promise. Her power, her influence had 
made themselves felt—he would be tried for the 
crime, perchance, but assuredly acquitted. Visions 
of a new world to which he might be called flitted 
through his burning brain and drove him headlong. 
He would go out to men and to cities—he would 
find her as the oath compelled; he would begin 
to live again because she commanded it. Called 
by hope, he staggered after the warder and put 
on his better dress as he was commanded. The 
way seemed paved with promise—he followed it 
with the footsteps of a little child. 
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They led him across an open courtyard into a 
little room with a sanded floor and a high wall where 
hung a portreiit of the Kaiser. It had just fallen 
dark, but a bald electric lamp in the dome above 
threw long shadows upon the bare stone and but 
half disclosed the pale face of the girl who waited 
for him. She, however, foreign to all restraints, 
and caring nothing for man or edict, cast down her 
bundle on the floor a.id had caught him about the 
neck and kissed him be*.re he so much as uttered 
her name. 

“ Mathilde—^it is you then ! ” 

“ It is I, Jura—^the Mother Anna has. sent me— 
I come to teU you that all is well with her—will 
you not kiss me. Jura—^will you notvsay that you 
are glad ? ” 

He withdrew from her embrace but did not 
release her hands. 

“ The Mother Anna sent you—^is it weU with 
her then ? ” 

" She lives upon the island—^the people would 
have it so—no harm has befallen her. Yesterday 
at noon I left and am here to-day—oh, the long 
weary road—^the long weary road—and yet I would 
that I might walk it every day if it would bring 
me to thee. Jura.” 

He was touched by her distress, and leading her 
to the plain deal bench he bade her sit and tell him 
all. 

“ Had you money to come to me ? ” 

" The little mother gave it to me. I have three 
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crowns still left—they are enough. Jura. If I must 
return-” 

** Would you stop in this place, Mathilde ? ” 

" With you. Jura, was there need to ask me 
that ? *' 

“ Has my mother any message for me, Mathilde? ” 

She stooped and picked up her bundle. This 
odd baggage spoke of a woman’s motherliness and of 
her belief that food and clothes are a man’s first need. 

" There are grapes from the Castle garden and 
brandy from old Martin’s cellar. The money is 
what she thinks ypu will least have need of. The 
letter I am to give to no other and to destroy if it 
should not ^come to your hands. It is here. Jura, 
for I have carried it where you alone have the 
right to find jt. 

She* undid her dress at the throat and he took 
the precious document. Then, it may be, he remem¬ 
bered the warder’s presence and turned covert 
eyes to the place where the man should have been 
standing. But they were alone in the room— 
old Otto Zauner, cunning fellow, had taken good 
care that they should be. 

“ Has Mother Anna received the letter that I 
wrote her, Mathilde ? ” 

The girl’s black eyes opened wide. 

She has received no letter save one that old 
Martin had from Vienna.” 

Was that from the Countess ? ” 

I do not know. Jura—Mother Anna does not 
show such things to me for I cannot read.” 
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She spoke with a flush of shame and he under¬ 
stood her distress. The letter which she carried 
was brief enough—he judged that Mother Anna 
had thought it wiser to spare words. She was well 
and waiting for his release. He would go to Vienna 
when they set him free, for such was the Countess’ 
command. " This is for your ear alone, my son,” 
the letter ran. “ She is waiting for you at the palace 
which all the city knows, and the money that I 
send is for the journey. Let the doors be open to 
your wit as it shall be wise. There is none who 
will harm Philip’s son when the truth is known.” 

He folded the letter up and asked another ques¬ 
tion upoh- it. 

“ When did Her Excellency Write to my mother, 
Mathilde ? ” 

“ If it were Her Excellency, the letter came three 
days ago. Jura." 

“ Then you will carry my letter to the little 
mother. You will say that I am doing what she 
wishes.”. 

The girl bent her head. She had hoped for a 
different story. Oh, if he would but be the Jura 
of the old days ! No harm had come to them then 
—^but this madness, this revolt, this dream of the 
fables, 'had it not brought him a sorry portion ? 

" Jiura,” she exclaimed of a sudden, '* I have 
seen the Governor Zauner and he has. spoken to me. 
If we would leave Pavna and go to Russia, that 
would be the end of all your troubles. Will you 
not think of it. Jura ? The little mother would 
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send us money and we could begin life again— 
across the mountains where they would forget you. 
I will follow you to the world’s end if you will but 
trust me—oh. Jura, if you would but trust me I " 
She clung very close to him and her pleading 
became passionate; what a mad dream it had all 
been ; to what a cruel goal it led them. And here 
was freedom upon the Governor’s word, life, liberty, 
love—^if he would but hearken. He, however, 
repulsed her gently. He did not understand what 
the truth might mean to her. 

" Her Excellency sends for me to go to Vienna,” 
he said quietly, " that is a summons for which I 
have been waiting these many days. I lAust obey 
it, Mathilde. All that I have suffered is nothing 
now that the letter has come. Do you think that 
I would have permitted them to have treated me 
as they have done if I had known of this ? There 
is no prison in Gallicia could hold me an hour if 
it were in my mind to go free. But I have waited 
for Her Excellency, and now she has written.” 

It was tortiure to Mathilde, but she persisted. 

** You are mad. Jura, mad to speak of such things. 
Do you think that you will be well received, you 
who are but a workman ? They will laugh at you 
in Vienna—she sends for you to be a jest. I tell 
you now that there is safety across the frontier in 
Russia, where I will work for you and make you a 
home. Will you leave me for such madness as this 
—^for a woman who will despise you because you 
go to her ? No, no, I cannot believe it—^you have 

I, 
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lost your reason, you are a child and I must save 
you. Jura—because I love, oh, God, because I must 
love you.” 

Her emotion moved him and he paced the narrow 
room in dire perplexity. How if this uneducated 
girl were a better prophet than any of them ? 
Would laughter and scorn be his portion if he went 
to Vienna ? A pride of his birthright forbade him 
to believe that. No, no, he was the lord Philip's 
son and the truth would put armour upon him. 
He would go to Vienna and demand his rights in 
the lord Philip’s name. 

” The little mother should have told me the 
truth long ago,” he said, ” I came near to it but 
did not dare to believe it. I have lived upon it in 
this wretched place, it has been life to me. When 
I go to Vienna it will be to demand my rights and 
to reward all who have been faithful to me. You 
will be among the number, Mathilde—I shall never 
forget what you have done for me—you will be 
the faithful Mathilde always. But I have my 
place in the world and I must fill it. Yes, I shall 
go to Vienna—I shall tell them—it is my duty.” 



CHAPTER XX 


A VOICE FROM THE HEIGHTS 

T hey gave him his liberty after Mathilde's visit 
and drove him out once more to the tempta¬ 
tion of the ramparts. After all, Providence smiled 
upon Otto Zaunei; and nothing could have been 
better than the Mother Anna’s letter. 

“ The fool will risk his neck for this,”, said the 
wily Governor, ” if he tries to go by the mountains, 
we shoot him.; if he leaps, he will be drowned. 
Nothii^ could be better.” 

Which implies the truth that the purpose of 
the girl’s errand was well known to Otto Zauner 
and the letter discovered and read by his unresting 
spies. 

This man was far from clever. Had he debated 
the matter closely, he would have known that 
Ulusia’s friendship for his prisoner might be danger¬ 
ous. In Vienna, the miner—for so he regarded 
Jura—could readily be made a hero, while he, 
Otto Zauner, would be but the black man of the 
story. This, however, was a possibility with which 
he would not reckon. Was not the Count Rudolph 
his friend, and did he not save his official neck and 
butter his official bread by that worthy’s patron- 
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age ? Certainly it were better to have this madman 
out of the road. 

And so he sent Jura to the ramparts and bade 
the guard give him rope enough. Day by day at 
sunset the poor wretch kept his lonely vigil above 
the sleeping lake and remembered the stories of 
those who had chosen the arbitrament of its placid 
waters. If madman he were, his hallucinations 
would have afforded doubtful satisfaction to the 
man who tempted him, for he was not one who 
sought death but life. Hourly now he searched 
the gaunt face of the cliff with discerning eyes, 
asking if he had the courage for that supreme ordeal 
which shpuld win all or lose all in a dreadful instant. 
Ah, God, the desire of it, because she called him, 
because she willed that he should go tp her. 

This deliberate survey of possibilities re\/arded 
him but ill. He perceived that while the precipice 
was sheer at the summit, the foot of it shelved to¬ 
ward the lake and terminated in a pebbly rim of 
foreshore upon which a boat might be beached. By 
here and there, a few poor bushes th'-ust alpine roots 
into cleft and cranny; there was even a tree to bend 
sagging branches to the lake and invite his excited 
imagination to far-fetched hopes. But these soon 
passed—by them salvation might not be; nor could 
he hide from his eyes, the picture of the broken body 
falling headlong from stage to stage into the black 
water which must entomb it. 

Here was the impasse and no logic could open it 
out. He must leap to the waters or remain Otto 
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Zaimer’s prisoner to the end. Mere reason said that 
such a leap was death—but he would have nothing to 
do with mere reason. The fever of desire was upon 
him, and conning the path again, he discovered a 
promontory of the rock standing out above the shelv¬ 
ing cliff and promising good foothold to him who 
had the courage to dare it. 

Thus came a new thought. How if a man should 
so leap that his falling body were received, not by 
the rock but by the kindly waters of Lake Mszana ? 
To his mad imagination the thing seemed feasible 
and the idea w&s one to occupy him many days, 
during which he avoided the promontory but remem. 
bered it. • 

If he had the courage ! This he said to himself 
eacl^ day a * dawn, depicting the leap and trying to 
believe that freedom could not otherwise be won. 
Upon the other side were the hosts of suggestion, 
the mocking laughter in his ears and the whispering 
voices which named a fearful death upon the rocks 
and the satisfaction of those who had driven him 
to the doom. Again and again he would approach 
the promontory and turn back from it in despair 
until, ityleed, it seemed that he had abandoned his 
purpose and must seek another. And this brought 
him to the fatal day—when walking upon the ram¬ 
parts as usual, he became aware that a voice was 
calling him from yonder mountain across the chasm, 
and calling him so insistently that he could hear no 
other sounds nor turn his eyes from the place whence 
the voice came. 
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Hallucination, the world has said, yet how many 
a world-famed deed had known a motive less plausi¬ 
ble ? This man had come out of the very bowels 
of the earth to the world of light and of the cities— 
and a woman had commanded him to come. 

His whole life had been an exercise of the 
imagination, bidding him shape this and that object 
of the books, imagine this scene, live the other. 

And now he seemed to stand upon the brink of 
a vast abyss—upon the one side the kingdom of 
shadows and the living death ; upon the other the 
unknown Eldorado at whose fountains of pleasure 
he might drink deep. From this imagined land the 
voice came Ito him, inviting him to dare ail that he 
might live. He listened as one entranced : the prison 
behind him sank back into the mists of unrcajjty; 
the eastern sky blazed as with the spreading lights 
of dawn ; the mountains were golden pinnacles— 
the fabulous city took shape in their heart and 
opened her gates to him. 

Gladly, as a man impelled by uncontrollable 
impulse, he vaulted the low wall which was 
the ramparts defence and ran to the very brink 
of the promontory. A giant’s strength, husbanded 
during the years, hurled him headlong above 
the lake. He heard a cry from the ramparts, fell 
to a delirium of the senses surpassing words and 
then went down as a stone to the black waters. 
Sensation left him upon this—he struggled upward 
believing that all was finished; discerned the 
sky and knew not whether it were sky or water; 
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was sucked under again as his strength failed, and 
rose again, to roll half-dead upon the strip of beach, 
and to say that this surely was the end. 

He had leaped a hundred feet down to the waters 
of the Lake Mszana and his giant strength had saved 
him. There is no like story in the records of the 
madhouse at Pavna, nor will any be told while the 
promontory bears Jura’s name. 

The poor fool had been there but was there no 
longer. So said a warder who searched for him 
at sunset peering down the chasm and anticipating 
with grim satisfaction the Governor's verdict. Had 
you told him that the prisoner lived and was lying 
even then -in a cleft of the rock below, he would 
have laughed in your face. Time enough when 
darkness set In to seek the broken body and bury 
it. Perchance the quest would be in vain—such 
had been known at Pavna though the records made 
no mention of it. But the better story remained— 
the trap had been set and the fool had entered it. 

He went upon his errand gladly—that would 
have been an hour after Jura leaped and just at the 
moment when strength had come back to him, and 
with strength all the desire of life and action which 
animated him from the beginning. Now was the 
freed man quick to perceive his chances and to grasp 
at them. A clever foot carried him from plateau 
to plateau of the shelving rock. Sometimes he would 
go standing, sometimes upon all fours as a brute 
thing upon a cliff-side ; but the horror of his fall 
drove him onwards as from a madness which might 
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recur. Let his will be what it might, he could not 
still that drumming in his ears, nor obliterate that 
sensation of the leap which would act the dire 
moment anew and seem to send him hurtling down 
through the rock he trod. With this he battled firmly, 
creeping foot by foot along the narrow path and 
emerging at last upon the broad and kindly shore of 
the greater lake, where he might rim up a fair road 
and dare for the first time to hope that freedom 
had been won. 

The sun had set by this time and the night fallen 
very dark. He espied a village "by the water-side 
but feare^ to enter it, and the detour carried him 
up the side of a low green hill, whence he could see 
the distant lights of other villages and far away upon 
a black horizon the lanterns of the railway to Cra¬ 
cow the capiteil. Of this he knew nothing, nor 
of its possibilities, and he walked on briskly, 
avoiding the homes of men and the vicinity of 
hamlets. When fatigue, unutterable and uncon¬ 
querable at last overtook him, he lay down by the 
very brink of the water and slept for three good 
hours. It was after midnight when he awoke and 
the moon shone out gloriously from a cloir heaven 
of stars. He knew that he was hungry and athirst 
and stumbled on, believing that after all Otto Zatmer 
was the wiser man. 

Ah, God, what a weary road to paradise and the 
gates! How remote he seemed from the living 
world, from men and from salvation 1 The stem 
immutable hills frowned upon him, the golden 
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water mocked him, the silence of the lone night 
frightened him. Many days of suffering had he 
known' in his life, but never such an hour as this, 
when it seemed that a grave upon the hill-side must 
engulf him and all the dream surrender to the 
eternal darkness of the tomb. 

For dawn he prayed as the blind for light. He 
counted the hours as the church clocks chimed them 
and cursed their tardiness. For a crust of bread, he, 
Jura, whom men had named the Wise, would have 
bartered his life, his hope in that hour of tempta¬ 
tion and despair.* 

He laboured on, following the shores of the lake 
until it bent inward again to become the-bank of a 
great river running henceforth across a vast plain 
which the riilway traversed. There were no vil¬ 
lages here ; nor did he espy any lights but those upon 
the distant railway. An express roaring by in the 
darkness affrighted him at the first, for the whole 
heaven above appeared incarnadined by the belch¬ 
ing flame which poured from the locomotive’s 
mouth, while *the brilliantly-lighted carriages were 
so many stars being hurtled onward into dark¬ 
ness. I 

This fear passed swiftly, however, for the mine 
had made him familiar with the steam engine and 
his good common sense accounted for the rest. 
Perhaps he regretted the passing of the train, the 
sense of companionship it suggested and the mes¬ 
sage of hope it spoke. When he walked on again 
it was with a recurrence of the sensation that he 
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had left the cities of men far behind and would 
never behold them any more. 

In this mood the new day found him. A fiery 
dawn broke suddenly, heralded by none of those 
prismatic wonders of form and colour with which 
the mountains had made him familiar. A fiat 
country revealed itself flatly. He perceived a 
river running brown as ochre through monstrous 
banks of mud; there were marshes on either side 
and near to him, so near that its discovery brought 
him to a sudden halt, a ferry-man’s hut with a rude 
enclosure round about it. Whether to approa<h 
this and to cast himself upon the hospitality of the 
people—1» do this or to flee from it Jura knew not 
at first. But, presently, he said that if he fled, 
he would certainly perish of fatigue and hunger— 
and with this in his mind, he walked boldly to the 
door and beat upon it. 

*' Who are you—whence do you come ? ” 

" I am a traveller from Rabka. I seek food and 
shelter. Open to me.” 

" What traveller comes with the sim upon such 
a road ? Are you another from Pavna then ? I 
have had many of your kind. Get you gc^ie before 
harm is done.” 

A burly man appeared at the door—and thus 
was his talk. Jura had seen so many evil faces at 
Rabka that this, face did not repel him nor was he 
bent upon an argument. 

'* I have money and will repay. If you do not 
believe me, come and see. Is it anything to you 
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whence I come ? Open immediately and earn your 
reward." 

The ffellow undid the bolt warily and presently 
appeared, fresh from his bed and tousled. The 
uncouth figure at his door did not reassure him. 
He was about to slam it in Jura’s face when an after¬ 
thought checked him. 

" Show me your money ? ” he cried. 

Jura thrust a nervous hand into the belt about 
his waist and produced a packet, still wet and 
clammy. Very methodically and with a watchful 
eye he opened it ahd shook ten gold pieces into his 
hand. 

" Give me*food and drink,” he said, " and set me 
on yonder bank, and I will pay you five crowns.” 

” It is a bargain, friend—you should have spoken 
this way before. Come in, I say—it’s nothing to 
me whether you be from Cracow or Pavna. I’m 
but a ferryman and know how to do my duty.” 

He opened the door wide and bade the traveller 
enter. As for the hut, its furniture was no better 
than a bed of straw and an old oak chest which the 
smoke of ^centuries had blackened. A fire burned 
in a narrol^ grate—there were bottles of wine upon 
a shelf by the chimney and some coarse bread and 
cheese for their neighbours. The fellow soon set 
the food upon the table while he bade his guest 
warm himself. 

” Many come this way,” he remarked meaningly, 
” the poor devils have little wherewith to pay me, 
I can tell you. But I am a queer chap and I don’t 
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think overmuch about the money. You caught me 
in my bed, and that’s no place to warm civility. 
Eat and drink, friend, for you look ill. You’ll be 
safe enough here—'twould be a ffete-day which 
brought the police to Borowitza.” 

Jura made no reply for a little while. The long 
draughts of honest wine were as fire to his veins. He 
ate the coarse bread wolfishly and in hunks, while 
the ferryman watched him with half-closed eyes and 
many ideas. Should he barter with this man or 
rob him ? The latter seemed the wiser thing, for 
he liked not so shapely a giant or one with so sharp 
a tongue. 

“ Many’s the good fellow I have seiit to freedom 
in my day,” he confessed and then asked : " What’s 
the odds ? Who’s the better because a poor devil is 
in the hands of the police ? They pay me what they 
can and get over to the station before Cracow. I 
say they are friends of mine and no questions are 
asked. Do you rest here and dry yourself. You 
shall sleep in my bed and when you are rested we 
will set out. Oh, trust me to know an honest man 
when I see one. You can’t deceive Boris, the ferry¬ 
man, I assure you.” 

Jura made no direct reply to this. His questions 
were about the railway, how far it was to the 
station, how long it would take him to get to 
Vienna ? When he learned that he could be there 
on the following morning if he caught the night 
mail from Borowitza, he was far from being reassured. 
The alarm would be all over the coimtry by that 
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time and the police be out. Still, nothing could be 
gained by haste—and if this fellow would harbour 
him until dusk, he might yet have a chance. 

“ You say that the railway is two miles from 
yonder bank. Very well, you shall put me across at 
nightfall and I will give you another gold piece. 
That’s more than you could earn here in a year, is 
it not ? Well, prove your fidelity and when I get 
to Vienna, I will reward you richly. In this way 
our interests are mutual.” 

The fellow agreed, his tongue in his cheek and his 
eye upon the leather girdle. Then he plied his 
guest with more of the wine he had so extolled with 
extravagant eulogy. « 

" There’s stuff for the Kaiser,” he said, '* do you 
drink it anA it will put new life into you. After¬ 
wards you shall sleep while I watch. Oh, I’ll have 
no mishaps under my roof I can tell you. Let there 
be so much as a mule across the marsh and my eyes 
name it when others would not see it at all. You 
may sleep while you will here—there’s no safer place 
in Gallicia.” 

Jura said that he supposed so. He was so tired 
now th^ he could hardly walk to the mean bed 
which tire fellow prepared for him, and whatever 
the peril of it might be, he knew that he must sleep. 
The next hour found him a huddled mass upon the 
straw, so exhausted, so worn that a stranger might 
have been hard put to it to say whether he were 
alive or dead. 

He was alone in the hut when he awoke and every 
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vestige of the meagre hospitality had been removed 
from the table. Rich bands of light, bending from 
the west, spoke of afternoon and the hour of Sunset. 
He rose hastily, his limbs stiff and aching, but his 
spirit unsubdued. A simple mind believed it possi¬ 
ble that the good fellow, who owned the hut, had 
gone out to watch on his behalf, and determined 
to follow after, he left the place and went down 
toward the river. But not a sign could he see of 
any ferryman—nor was there a human being in sight 
upon any horizon. This gave him courage and he 
began to say that there was no need to remain longer 
at the hut and that he would find the road to the 
railway bsmself. Had he not been master of the 
boats at Rabka and could not he master this crazy 
punt, about which the river splashed With so dole¬ 
ful a song. It was the work of an instant to cast it 
loose, and he had just done so and was sitting there, 
oars in hand, when he remembered the simple truth 
that the owner of the boat must swim the river if he 
would regain possession of it. At which he stopped 
and laughed for the first time since he had left 
Pavna. 

I am growing a fool," he said. " This iji no way 
to treat a kindness. The man has gone to the vil¬ 
lage and will return. An hour is nothing to me—I 
will wait rmtil he comes.” 

He made the boat fast and sat awhile by the water’s 
edge, watching the twilight creep westward and 
the chrome fade from a darkening heaven. Anon, 
in the far distance he perceived figures against the 
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sky line, and watching them a long while, he named 
them for horsemen riding down to the river. This 
frightened him exceedingly and he began to call 
aloud for the man who should row him over. That 
worthy, hidden by the bank of a dyke a hundred 
yards away, gave no sign nor betrayed himself by 
any movement. Minute by minute, hov^er,— tba.. 
horsemen were drawing nearer, at such a speed that 
Jura could now distinguish their very habiliments and 
tell himself that they were a police post from Rabka 
in pursuit of him. This alarmed him exceedingly 
and believing that he had the right so to do, he 
cast the boat loose again and rowed swiftly to the 
opposite bask. Half an hour afterwards he struck 
a high-road bordered by poplars, and following 
this for a mileK)r more he came at last to the station 
and ilhagined that the end of his troubles was at 
hand. 

A brief halt to collect himself and to arrange his 
shabby dress put a damper upon this early optimism. 

It is true that Monk Arthur, honest teacher that 
he was, had tried to school his pupil in the common 
things of the common life and had talked often with 
him con^^ing railways and steamships and even 
shown hifh pictures of man’s achievements in 
the art of travel. But never had the worthy 
priest stooped to details, or suggested what a pupil 
should do who arrived at a country station and 
desired to go thence to Vienna. Jura found a 
severe task. He entered the station with what 
assurance he could command and, addressing the 
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first official he met, declared his desire to travel to 
Vienna by the evening train. 

" Very well, mein herr, very weU,” was the re¬ 
sponse, " but have you taken your ticket ? ” 

Jura stared at him with pitiful inquiry. 

” I have money," he said almost passionately, 
iui uc believed that they were about to refuse him— 
"it is here, mein herr.” 

He thrust his hand into his bosom again and 
would have drawn out the packet. The official 
watched him curiously; he understood what that 
silence meant; he could interpret that bitter cry of 
grief and astonishment. 

" I have been robbed," Jura said, but with such 
dig nity that even his questioner was touched, " I 
cannot go, mein herr—I am sorry that I asked 
you." 

The official made no reply, but turning away 
with a shrug he went out to the platform at which 
the express must draw up. 

Jura, however, sat long, watching the people with 
wistful eyes, and when at last the huge locomotive 
thundered into the station, he shuddered as a man 
who has lived his brjef day of hope bu{ may not 
hope any longer.* 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE BALL AT THE EMBASSY 


V IENNA could make but little ol Ulusia von 
Erlach—and it soon abandoned the attempt 
to make anything at all. 

Some said boldly that she was a little fool whose 
brains had been addled by long residence in a con¬ 
vent. Others thought her the true daughter of that 
wild fellow, Fepdor von Erlach, whose debaucheries 
had astonished the city many years ago and were 
still remembered. She was waiting her opportunity, 
they said—and let the right man come along and a 
beginning be made with a conventional marriage, 
and then they would see. 

Whatever the personal factor, all agreed that 
she knew how to use the famous Erlach Palace, 
and that^ier entertainments were worthy of its 
reputation; dinners, soireSs musicales, balls cele¬ 
brated the brief season of spring. The most exclu¬ 
sive society in the world could tolerate reservation 
and childish hauteur in return for these things. 
The priests found her generous if not prone to the 
practice of pieties—but they reflected that her 
spiritual welfare was in the hands of the good Bishop 
Heinrich and could very well be left there. 

m M 
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Her days at this time might have been exciting 
enough had she willed that they should be so. The 
mornings found her on horseback; the afternoons 
driving in the Prater or visiting; the evenings 
witnessed her triumphs in many great houses and 
the confusion of the hordes of well drUled youths 
vfiib iblJawed after. 

Whispers of love were often in her ears. She 
moved through a splendid world of light, laughter 
and music, and ever seemed to hear the threadbare 
story of her charm and its consequences. Had she 
responded with vivacity or even a suspicion of 
coquetry, men would have fought for her as gladi¬ 
ators in a new arena. But she repelled even the 
zealots by her reticence, silenced the most eloquent 
by her cold patronage. They came to say„of her 
at last that she was not a true southerner at all 
but a daughter of the North, who would never 
bum at any man’s kiss or understand the meaning 
of his passion. Herein they were quite mistaken. 
This mere child hved still in a dreamland, but it 
was one upon which reality had cast its shadow. 

She had a fine capacity for enjoyment; could 
have danced or piped with the best of them if it had 
not been for the events at Rabka and the after- 
math of doubt she garnered there. 

The momentous secret discovered during the 
days when she had been a fugitive burned its doubt 
into her very soul and put a pall upon every pleasure. 

How, indeed, if the fables were true and he whom 
they called Jura the Wise were the true master of 
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the palace and its riches. Then for a fact was 
her house of pleasure built upon sand and de¬ 
servedly must fall. She believed that it was so, and 
patiently and with resignation she waited for the 
end. Let the sacrifice be what it might, she knew 
that she would have the courage to make it. 

The Englishman had been gone to Bos**i«rW!i«r" 
days at this time and no news had come from him. 
She had seen old General Wagner, the lord Philip’s 
closest friend, and had told him her story very 
faithfuUy, to his great astonishment and incredulity. 

It is true that he promised to carry the matter, if 
necessary, to the Kaiser himself, and declared his 
intention oP obtaining Jura’s immediate ‘release. 
But he confessed at the same time his utter dis¬ 
belief in the sfbry, and the dangers which attended 
its disclosure. 

“ If this man is not mad and cannot prove his 
words,” he said, " they will imprison him for life. 
Are you willing that he should run such a risk ? ’* 

She said that she was. Her faith was not to be 
shaken nor her determination undermined when 
she resol’\ffid to surrender everything to one who had 
so good a claim to it—provided he established his 
identity and could convince the Court that he 
was Philip’s son. 

When she told the General that she had summoned 
the man to her house and would harbour him there 
until the days of the trial, he exclaimed upon her 
imprudence but could not divert her intention. 
His own good sense planned a different course ; he 
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would write to Bishop Heinrich, have this mad 
fellow kept awhile at Strepitza and then sent back 
to the mines under a safe-conduct, should his story 
prove false, as it must. There he did not doubt 
that Count Rudolph of Trieste would be able to 
take care of the man. At which thought he smiled 
*aficr*ref,cived his promise to Ulusia. 

She was very sad when she returned to the Erlach 
Palace, and her depression seemed oddly out of 
place in that gay city. 

Vienna is the most enchanting capital in Europe 
in the days of April and May,' and nowhere may 
such wonderful uniforms and gowns, such handsome 
men or'such beautiful women be seeii. 

Driving to her house from the General’s quarters 
at the War Office, Ulusia passed matiy a fine equi¬ 
page, surprised more than one dubious romance, 
and waved her greeting to several would-be 
lovers. The whole city was redolent of flowers and 
pretty faces, of voluptuous music and glorious 
stmshine. Even the old palace appeared to have 
put on fine raiment to herald the summer, and 
the gorgeous crimson flowers which be«jecked its 
windows were entirely in keeping with mat pretty 
scene. 

Her servant Hans, a man she had learned to 
trust before others in the palace, awaited her upon 
her return, and had confidential questions to answer. 
Her inquiry whether the telegrams had been dis¬ 
patched obtained a welcome affirmative. Hans 
assured her that her instructions had been carried 
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out in every particular, and that all was prepared 
—adding the emphatic declaration that she might 
rely hpon his fidelity. A brief word of thanks 
sent her to her writing table, and there she opened 
a long and fulsome letter of apology—the sixth in 
as’many days—from Count Rudolph, in which he 
protested his homage anew and add«d- 4 rar“lIBr- 
amusement a further account of her mad friend and 
of his death in the lake of Mszana. 

" There is no doubt,” said the Count, “ that the 
man committed suicide. He was closely watched, 
but not so closely that he did not find an opportunity 
to settle his affair in the lake of Pavna. I regret 
this, for I had already submitted a case to the 
Court and would have taken a judicial decision. 
But chiefly <et me express my sense of desolation 
that this ridiculous imposter should have won your 
sympathy and caused you, I fear, so many hours 
of disquiet. Believe me, there never was the 
shadow of a truth in these old stories. The poor 
rogue they called Jura the Wise was the son of the 
old woman, Anna. His father was an unknown 
lover o^a romantic girl; the fable, the fruit of his 
desertion. I believe the woman to be no saner 
than the son, and that her infatuation was directly 
responsible for his death. Be assured that we are 
well quit of him, amd in ail that I have done I have 
studied your interests and those of the great trust 
bequeathed to me.” 

She put the letter down, disbelieving every word 
of it, yet sadly troubled. Lord Amblehurst had 
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hinted at the perils threatening Jura in the mad¬ 
house, and she was well acquainted with Rudolph. 
So it seemed just possible that this story ‘might 
differ from the others and be true. What the truth 
might mean to her, what new view of life it might 
present, she would not contemplate for the moment. 
So mething .^)! the melancholy and sorrow of Rabka’s 
life crept upon her and chid her doubting. He 
was Philip’s son—oh, she knew that, and if he had 
come to "Vienna, the world would have knelt to him. 
This was her tmalterable conviction. A great man 
had groped his way through the darkness and stood 
for an instant at the gates of light. Trfgic indeed 
if Fate stayed him on the threshold. ' 

She had often amused herself by depicting Jura’s 
entrance into Viennese society, the Curiosity he 
would excite, the admiration his magnetic person¬ 
ality must win. There was about him an authority 
and a majesty she had found irresistible, and she 
did not doubt that the world would endorse her 
verdict. She saw him the true master of the 
palace, the yoke cast, from him, the kingdom 
assured. Her own part in that glorious h^nr was 
not to be played even by her imagination. She 
wished Jura to reign and to conquer ; she was but 
a v^oman and dominion must be denied to her. 

* • 4 > * • 

There was a ball at the American Embassy that 
night, and she went with the old Baroness Elwitza 
to play the part expected of her, and to hear again 
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the amoroiis inanities ^to which the days were 
accustoming her. 

This was a splendid spectacle, and yet many did 
not hesitate to say that Ulusia von Erlach was the 
dominant personality, the true mistress of that 
glittering assembly. 

She moved through the immense roOms as one 
who received homage willingly but esteemed it at 
no great price. Men said they had never seen 
her sp radiant —a fire of dignity Hashed in her eyes, 
her srh^ enchanted, the touch oL her hand made 
pulses Ict^. Dancing with an abandon none had 
expected ^ her, the rumour passed anon that she 
had found a lover, and henceforth every movement 
was watched^ every glance aside detected. 

Who was the lucky devil—what Adonis had 
moved this glorious icicle or discovered the heart 
in a superb automaton ? 

Assuredly it would be for love that she laughed 
so lightly, for what other motive might trouble 
Ulusia, and where was the authority which could 
compel her ? 

Refusing to believe in the story of a m&alliance, 
fingers were pointed at many an innocent but 
hopeftd satellite, at soldiers, diplomatists, even at 
the princes of the Royal house. These were at no 
pains to deny the accusations, but Ulusia’s* very 
deeds gave the lie to them. She was gracious to 
all the world to-night, it appeared. Bald-headed 
generals, who hymned Erato in waning falsetto 
ridiculous gallants who roUed to the assault as 
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barrels to a cellar, dashing officers of cavalry, 
earnest gunners, attaches, mere nobles alike earned 
a winning smile or rallied to a poignant jest. 
Amazed by this new revelation of her wit and beauty, 
men promised her the glories of the year. 

It is true that she had been a long time “ arriv¬ 
ing,” but tliis they set down to the convent's teach¬ 
ing ; and since she had discovered that society 
really cared very little about those old stories of the 
world, the flesh and the devil, she would certainly 
go far. ' y 

Ulusia herself could have given you ao good 
account of this almost dramatic change, nor did 
she trouble about it. 

She felt, she knew not why, that some new thing 
was about to come into her life, that tne long years 
of gloom and seclusion were passing and that even 
Rabka's shadow would lie upon he|; no more. A 
consuming desire to taste of the pleasures, upon 
which others exclaimed so rapturously, drove her 
to comparative excesses which astonished even 
the aged Baroness. Here she was aping the greatest 
coquettes in the city, giving her roses to this man, 
her confidences to that, dancing as wildly as any 
cor3q)h6e from the opera-house in the Ringstrasse, 
as ready to press the hand which pressed her own 
as the oldest rou6 at the Embassy. And aU this 
because something was going to happen at the 
Erlach Palace, something inevitable, something 
which would make her life very different from 
anything it had ever been before 
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Vienna goes to bed 
the officers’quarters and ^tM'mofe 
of pleasure to find awaK 4 ''*\^i%en'^^S®i>'Clock 

strikes one. As it happ^eh.^ft 
one when Ulusia retumra 46 Palace and 

five minutes later when the astonished Hans con¬ 
fronted her with the news. , 

" He is here. Excellency—he is waiting in the 
white boudoir.” 

Thqre was no need to mention any names. Ulusia 
undersiq^ in an instant that Jura had come to 
Vienna £^d had fonnd his way to her house. Turn¬ 
ing to the ^azed Baroness, she declared her inten¬ 
tion of seeing her friend alone. 

" He is my cousin,” she said quietly, ** and h« 
has come at Iny request. I am going to justify 
him. Baroness, and you must help me. Remembe: 
the life he has hved and the ordeal this must be t< 
him. I wilh-aee him alone, and you shall speak t( 
him to-morrow." 

She would hear no rebuke, accept no admonition 
and not delaying even to cast off her opera cloai 
she ran «ip the wide stairs and stood a moment a 
the door of the boudoir. Here a long glass showe 
her a superb vision of roses nestling in soft tress 
which shone as burnished gold, flaming 
and eyes afire, of the sheen of dehcate pink sat 
and the glitter of jewels. She turned from it wi 
pleasure, and opening the door she entered trem 
lously, as a young girl going to her lover. 
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T he lord Philip had been a lover of Paris in 
his youth, and the white boudoir in the Erlach 
Palace was one of fifty rooms which bore wjjtness 
to his good taste and to his riches. 

Here were treasures which fortunes v.xjuld not 
purchase in the twentieth century—cabinets fro."' 
St. Cloud, clocks of which the fellows were ci 
Fontainebleau, vitrines from the chateaux, mir¬ 
rors of colossal height and intricate beauty of fram¬ 
ing, low chairs in exquisite tapestry, the master¬ 
pieces of Bouchier and the Vernets, the cabinets 
which Watteau had painted. 

Of all that adornment, the carpets, soft in texture 
and brilliant in hue, spoke of the East and its indus¬ 
tries, Had you named the apartment as a salon 
of the glorious days of Louis XV, that title must 
have passed unquestioned. 

In such an apartment Ulusia found Jura again 
and welcomed him to Vienna. Here the abandon 
of which he had been the subject at the Embassy 
attained its consummation. 

She entered the room softly, her heart beating 
rapidly, her cheeks on fire. The wise Hans had 
turned on many electric lamps, and in the flood of 

IM 
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clear white light she perceived a cloaked figure 
standing before a great mirror and motionless thereat. 
Then a loud cry greeted her, and in an instant she 
was held in giant arms, clasped close, covered with 
burning kisses. 

“ It is you—you—and I have found you—my 
beloved—and I have found you." 

No other words than these were at his command. 
All the dire hours had found their reward in this; 
the Iran’s whole life was lived in that supreme 
instant when he caught her to his heart and dared 
in her own house what he never would have dared 
in his own.^ 

She freed herself at last and tried to push him 
from her. A nervous outbreak akin to hysteria 
bade her utter a commonplace, and she indicated 
the crushed satin and the tousled hair, and com¬ 
manded him to understand what he had done. 
Upon his part a sudden fear of himself and of her 
abashed him. This celestial vision and the picture 
which the glass had shown him—the picture of a 
worn and weary man, with eyes unutterably sad 
and paUiil face, and the great coarse cloak which 
the officials at the railway had found for him— 
God, he could say, what had they two in common I 

" I leaped from the rock at Pavna,” he said 
quietly, " and found ray way to the railway. A 
boatman robbed me, and I had no money—then 
the train arrived, but the chief remembered me and 
put me into the carriage. There was another wait¬ 
ing for me at Vienna, and he lent me his cloak and 
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sent me here. I do not know why they should 
have helped me—I cannot understand why I found 
friends.” 

She laughed at this and answered him joyously. 

” My servant Hans telegraphed to every station 
between here and Borowitza. We ordered that 
your tickets were to be given you and your journey 
made comfortable. I knew that you would escape 
them. Jura—I knew that you would come to me, 
and so I sent the telegrams.” ^ 

He caught her in his arms again and thanked 
her by his kisses. 

“ I have known that it would be so,” he cried ; 
" I could have made my way from Pavna any day, 
but I waited for the summons. She will send for 
me, I said—she will not have forgotven.” 

It was said so simply, with such dignity that it 
touched her to the quick, and looking up into his 
eyes she forgot the dusty figure, the dirty cloak, 
the torn boots—forgot all but the man's face and 
the truth she read therein. This was Jura, the 
lord Philip’s son. No other could have stood the 
ordeal at the Erlach Palace. 

" I kne^v that it would be to-night," she said, 
” I went to the American Embassy so that I should 
not have to count the minutes. But I was telling 
myself all the time that you would come, and this 
has not surprised me. Now we shall keep you 
until the end. I have told your father’s friend. 
General Wagner, that I meant to do so, and he 
approves. You need fear nothing here—it is your 
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own house. Jura; you are the true master of it.” 

She .would not wait for an answer but rang the 
bell and summoned Hans to the room, and when 
he appeared she commanded him to bring wine and 
food, and to tell the Baroness to come down. Jura, 
however, fearing the ordeal, begged her to desist, 
saying that they had given him food and drink and 
that his greatest need was sleep. 

" I have had but two hours in as many days,” 
he '^aid with dignity; ” remember how I come 
into your world, the sights I have seen, the sounds 
with which my ears ring. Oh, it is all wonderland. 
I never thought the earth so big—I did not believe 
that so many people were alive. And the lights 
and all the shapes which go to and fro before my 
eyes, • the height of your heaven above me, the 
tongues clamouring, the endlessness of it all—I 
would fly from that, I would rest that I may ask 
myself if I am fit to live in such a world, or must 
find it insupportable. Do you not understand that, 
Ulusia—do you not see that I must rest ? ” 

She assented immediately, giving her orders to 
Hans, ^ho had watched the scene open-eyed and 
was still lost in perplexity. This ragged fellow on 
the sofa, this giant of a man whose boots were 
tumbling from his feet, whose collar was a ragged 
scarf, whose hands were seared and scarred— 
might he call Her Excellency "Ulusia” and go 
unrebuked. He knew not what to make of it, if 
he might not say that the Erlachs had been mad 
through the generations, and that this mistress. 
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whom he worshipped, was no saner than her ancestors. 

" I win prepare a room, ExceUency,” he said, 
and that was edl. 

*<•*** 

His bedroom was a vast apartment upon the 
second floor of the Erlach Palace, and from its 
windows yen had a fine view over the Danube to 
the Prater and the open country. 

This had been a guest chamber in the days of 
Philip, and had been changed but little since/his 
time. Massive furniture was canopied by a ceiling 
gloriously painted; the bed of gilt had shapely 
carvings upon its baldachino; the floor was of 
parquet with fine Eastern rugs. A second apart¬ 
ment disclosed a bath of pure porcelain and a mon¬ 
ster basin supported by caryatides—but everything 
might have been described tersely as " princely,” 
and the word have found its true meaning. 

To this room Hans conducted the guest who had 
come so strangely to the Erlach Palace, and here 
he bestirred himself to display those talents for 
which his mistress applauded him. An attempt 
by the way to address Jura lightly had been an¬ 
swered with such dignity and reserve that he fell 
to the word “ Excellency ” as though no other were 
possible, and began to ask himself what mystery lay 
behind the visitation and when he would solve it. 

“ Your Excellency will wish to bathe ? ” he inquired. 
Jrira bent his head and said that it was his pleasure. 

” I fear the water will not be very hot at this hour. 
Excellency—but if you could wait-’* 
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" It will serve,” was the curt reply, and Hans 
turned the silver taps and set out the towels. 

" I will bring your Excellency a sleeping suit,” 
he ran on—" if it amuses your Excellency it is one 
which has been worn by his lordship, the Bishop of 
Strepitza.” 

Jura smiled, but did not rebuke him:’ 

" I will put on sanctity,” he said—and the man 
returned anon with a delicate suit of silk which he 
laictiipon the bed with the gentle fingers of a woman. 

'' There is brandy in the decanters,” he continued, 
indicating a pair of shapely Venetian bottles upon 
the bed-table, " your Excellency will find the cigar¬ 
ettes in the silver box beside them. If there is 
anything further, the bell rings in the room of Al¬ 
brecht the vaiSt. I wish your Excellency good-night.” 

Jura thanked him with a word while he cast off 
his tattered clothing, and threw it from him. 

The maze of the dream became more profound 
each instant; he put out hesitating fingers to touch 
the fine furniture, the silk curtains, the silver by Iris 
bed-side. He had been an ardent smoker always, 
and he'lighted a cigarette and puffed it contempla¬ 
tively, pouring also a little brandy into a long¬ 
stemmed glass and sipping it. 

Minute by minute, however, the shame at his 
o\im appearance deepened. He spurned the filthy 
rags at his feet as though degradation came by 
them. The water delighted him ; he dwelt upon 
the luxury of that wonderful bath, lay long contem¬ 
plating the scene about him and fearing that it would 
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vanish from his sight. So sure was this dread that 
he would not turn out the electric light; but crept 
into the vast bed with the glow of twenty lamps 
upon his eyes and the dawn light breaking over the 
Prater. 

What had come to him ? Whose was the voice 
which called him out of the mine ? 

Was it not the voice of the beautiful woman, the 
first vision which the world of day had shown to 
him, the last as he believed that it could sh6w ? 
And why had this woman stretched out a hand to 
touch his filthy rags, to call him from the darkness, 
to fSte him thus as though he were a prince ? He 
answered complacently that all this was done because 
of the truth—that he was the lord Philip’s son 
and that this was his inheritance. *'Xt the -same 
time his scruples remained. He had dreamed it aU 
and the day would dispel the dream. 

Here we find a man unable to sleep ; dozing from 
hour to hour and then starting up as one who must 
be vigilant and stand sentinel over this house of 
enchantment. He feared that sleep would rob him 
and fought with the dreams. When fatigiXe over¬ 
came him and perforce he must surrender, he lived 
again the dreadful hours at Pavna, was in the burn¬ 
ing Castle, then back to the mines which cried out 
for him and would not be denied. 

This latter was the most curious of all his hallu¬ 
cinations. Despite all that he had seen of the city, 
long days of a spring sunshine, the glory of valley 
and of mountain, he could contemplate with equani- 
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mity his return to Styx and the caves ; could wan¬ 
der as.a free man rejoicing in his freedom through 
the vast halls, the deepest chasms of that world of 
salt, and find in every one of them some image of the 
woman who had offered him salvation. 

Ulusia, indeed, became the goddess of his 
achievements rather than the mere mortal whom 
he loved physically. He worshipped her as a figure 
above an altar, led her from cave to cave and beheld 
the transfiguration of all about her. But this was 
only in his sleep—and directly he awoke the old 
fears returned, tfie deeper wonder, the entrancing 
sense of possession. 

It was a sunny morning, the sky wonderfully 
blue, the houses so purely white that they might 
have»been built of the finest marble. An invigorat¬ 
ing breeze swept lightly across the great plain upon 
which Vienna is built; rose and stirred the leaves 
as with a hand of velvet. People who went abroad 
at that early hour were merry and laughing and 
told each other that summer was at hand. Jura 
lying in the vast bed and watching the sunbeams 
pla5nn^ above the crimson carpet listened to these 
sounds as to a revelation. There had been no Joy 
at Rabka—no unfettered merriment, no spontane¬ 
ous revelation of self and its content. Passions 
there ran to extremes; men- loved, feared, hated, 
with all the intensity of human nature—but modera¬ 
tion they did not know. Here in Vienna every one 
seemed possessed by the joic de vivre and went 
about as though desiring to infect the community 

M 
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with his own agreeable disease. Jura did not under¬ 
stand it. Did life, then, mean so much to them ? 

A valet came to him at eight o’clock and brought 
him tea and fruit. He received them gratefully, 
but heard with less pleasure the intimation that 
Her Excellency would expect him in the gardens of 
the palace m half an hour and that General Wagner, 
of whom he had heard much, would be with her. 
The morning light was no friend to the filthy rags 
he had spurned yesternight, and he told the marf as 
much and begged Her Excellency to excuse him. 
The answer was an assurance that the difficulty had 
already been arranged. 

“ The tailor will be here immediately. Excellency. 
I will prepare your bath if you so wish.” 

He bade the man do so, and wrapping himself in 
a rose-satin dressing-gown, laid already upon his 
bed, he went to the windows and looked out. Truly 
this was an enchanting scene—the ripe greens of 
the park, the splendid white buildings, the sleepy 
old Danube eddying in the sunshine, the gay equi¬ 
pages, the figures on horseback, the hussars, the 
foot soldiers. He could hear also the chui.-h bells 
ringing, and their note was more musical than any 
he remembered. 

But chiefly he was conscious of this, that Ulusia 
herself, just returned from the Prater and still wear¬ 
ing a riding habit in a pretty shade of green,[walked 
upon the terrace below, and that with her was that 
fine old fellow. General Wagner, who had promised 
to protect the fugitive from his enemies. 
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B ishop HEINRICH arrived in Vienna at a 
quarter past three precisely and drove im- 
me^ately to General Wagner's quarters at the 
War Office. 

Rarely had this' good old man been in such a 
state of mental and physical distress; rarely had 
he been at so little pains to hide his troubU;. 

Admitted to the General's presence immediately, 
the flood of Ifis pathetic eloquence threatened to 
engulf him in a torrent of angry declamation. 
Had the General heard the news ? Did he know 
what was happening at the Erlach Palace ? A 
pretty thing—but one chiefly for the police. 

" I have telegraphed already to all concerned," 
he said when he could get his breath—" Count Ru¬ 
dolph i^t Rabka but should be here this afternoon 
—the Baron Airenthal knows what is happening — 
the Kaiser must hear. These mines are, in a sense, 
national property. My niece is but a puppet as 
the Courts will determine. Do you not see, my 
dear General, that if this fellow can persuade a 
sufficient number of people to believe in his claims, 
our trouble may be endless ?" 

The General said that he perceived it. A very 
m 
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cool, calculating old gentleman, with curly white 
hair and the bluest of eyes, he puffed a cigarette 
from an amber tube and watched the Bishop almost 
with amusement. 

“ It is all very true, my lord,” he said, ” but just 
a question before we go any further. What do you 
believe in,the matter ? Are you prepared to swear 
that the man is an imposter ? ” 

‘ Of course I am. My brother’s child was buried 
at Rabka. How can this man be his son ? 'V 

** Were not stories of the kind told in the mine 
many years ago ? ” 

" I know it—they were fables. Philip lost his 
reason when his wife died. He always feared that 
his brother Feodor would kill the child. It was 
unreasonable, absurd, a sick's man? hallucination. 
The child died two years before the father. His 
grave stands yet—the fire did not destroy it.” 

” And it has been opened.” 

" Count Rudolph has seen to that. There is not 
a shadow of justification for this impossible story.” 

The General coughed and scattered the ashes 
from his cigaurette lightly upon the carpet. 

“ Have you seen the man ? ” 

" I may have done so. He was the boatman at 
Rabka. I have visited the subterranean lake—as 
other tourists do.” 

The General nodded his head. 

” I advise you to see him,” he said shortly. 

” Do you mean to say that he resembles my dead 
brother Philip ? ” 
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** I mean to say this—that if you put him in 
hussar uniform to-morrow, there is not one man in 
a hundred who could tell you whether he were Philip 
or his son.” 

The Bishop sighed; he had feared it. 

" We have that to think of,” he admitted re¬ 
luctantly, " there may have been a—a well—an 
event of which we know nothing. But, General, 
\you would not propose to hand over the mines at 
Rhbka to my brother's natural son ? ” 

" Ah, there you have it. That far I grant you 
he is an imposter. But don’t you see that the very 
fact demands fair reparation, a generous allowance, 
a certain measure of protection ? I tell you. Bishop, 
that the treatment which this poor fellow has re¬ 
ceived is a scandal—and a scandal for which you as 
well ’as others may be called to account. Beware 
what you are doing—for you will have society against 
you.” 

The Bishop mopped his brow. 

“In any ease, he cannot stop at the Erlach 
Palace.” 

" Why not—is not that the safest place to keep 
him? Would you have him telling the story all 
over the city ? ” 

“ I would have nothing of the kind. There is 
my niece to consider. Do you not see that their 
residence under the same roof-” 

The General waved the objection aside with a 
flourish of a fine fat hand. 

“ He claims to be her cousin. You yourself ore 
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going to the palace and can very well take care of it. 
Send him abroad and the tongues begin to wag. 
If there is anything in this story, it is our duty to 
discover it. Should the man prove to be merely 
a natural son, then we must provide for him. I 
have told the Count so, and I remain of the opinion. 
Remember what society will think of us for sending 
a poor fellow, who is a kinsman, whatever he is not, 
to the madhouse at Pavna. I tell you it was a shock ' 
ing thing. Bishop, and one for which you may ^et 

be called to account-” 

" I—but you do not accuse me bf it ? ” 

“ Then the silent Rudolph told you nothing ? '* 
“ I cannot say that—he made mention of it. I 
am one of the partners in the Rabka mine ; he could 
not keep it from me.” ‘' 

" The better reason for you to hush it up. Avoid 
an inquiry and determine upon justice. I can give 
you no better advice.” 

“ There is no justice in self robbery. You forget 
that my niece is infatuated. Imagine Feodor’s 
daughter stooping to a man who rowed ferry boats 
for ten crowns a week ! The Count goes so*iar as 
to say that she is in love with him. That I cannot 
believe. There is a limit, surely, to what Ulusia 
would do ? ” 

” I doubt it. A woman who loves is a democrat 
in her affections but an autocrat in her acts. If 
she is determined that this man, her cousin, shall 
be her husband, I doubt if the Kaiser himself could 
stop her. You know the race. Bishop. It is a 
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race which does not aspire to the highest things, 
but to.those it most desires. At the same time I 
foresee a tragedy and warn you. The fellow wor¬ 
ships her but not as she would be worshipped. In 
her presence he is a priest before the picture of the 
Madonna, or rather before a vision of the Madonna. 
She stands to him for heaven and eartrh, divinity, 
humanity. But I don’t believe he would marry 
ii^ if she asked him.” 

The Bishop laughed outright at this. 

” My dear General,” he exclaimed, " surely we 
are getting on. Here’s a madman from the mines, 
as I believe him, and already you speak of marriage. 
Oh, come, come, let us speak as men of common 
sense.” 

" I ana tryift§ to do so. Bishop. An agent of mine 
left for Rabka this mornin.q and is searching the 
records there. The young Englishmen has gone to 
Jajce to find whether the Monk Arthur is alive or 
dead. I don’t think we shall be long in doubt.” 

" And if nothing is proved ? ” 

” Oh, then he goes—with some reward and our 
word tH?it he will not be punished.” 

” But should there be proofs-? ” 

" In that case the Courts must pronounce upon 
them. There is no alternative. If we go to the 
Courts, it will either be fortune or what is very far 
from fortune for Philip’s son. They will certainly 
condemn him to perpetual imprisonment.” 

The Bishop was about to say that he hoped it 
would be so, but catching a certain earnest ex- 
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pression upon the old soldier’s face, he checked 
himself in time and put another question. • 

“ You have met this young Englishman, Lord 
Amblehurst ? " he asked. 

The General said " yes.” 

" And what do you think of him. General ? ” 

” That he" will carry Ulusia to London—unless 
you mobilize the army to stop him.” 

" But this infatuation, this insanity-” 

The General laughed. 

" These things pass,” he said, " she is young and 
her head is full of ideas for which your mine is re¬ 
sponsible. Let time do its work. Ours is more 
dangerous. Bishop, since it concerns both honour 
and fortune.” 

The Bishop admitted sadly that it was so; and 
pleading the urgency of the occasion hastened on 
to the Erlach Palace. General Wagner watched 
him from the window, and as the ponderous car¬ 
riage drove away he followed it with curious eyes. 

" Admirable fellow,” he said softly to himself— 
and then: " I wonder if he finds the poor blessed 
to-day ? " 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THERE IS NEWS FROM JAJCE 

m 

S EVEN days had passed since the good Bishop 
Heinrich came in haste from Strepitza to the 
Erlach Palace; the morning of the eighth day found 
Ulusia at her desk in the white boudoir, writing 
to her friend Lord Amblehurst, and telling him very 
frankly of much that had happened since ho left 
them. 

" My uncle is here,” she wrote, ” and has added 
to our burdens. He questions Jura all day and is 
never tired of being answered. Yesterday he told 
me that the likeness between father and son was 
the most wonderful he had known, and when I 
claimed the admission and tried to hold him to it, 
his corrections were maladroit. 

” I am sure that he believes what we all believe ; 
whiler as for General Wagner, he is with us heart 
and soul. There remains a hesitation, a vague 
response which perplexes me, and is illogical. They 
know the truth and will not admit it—until dis¬ 
closures shall compel them, if disclosure is to be 
hoped for. My own faith remains unshaken despite 
much that might move it. I know that Jura is my 
cousin and am prepared to uphold the truth every¬ 
where. 

Ml 
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“ Let me tell you that our task would be easier 
but for certain difficulties for which we are directly 
responsible. Jura is very ignorant of the world, 
childishly, pitiably ignorant. We took him to the 
opera yesterday and he seemed quite unable to 
understand that the singers played a part and were 
other than the characters they represented. He 
was moved as a child might have been who entered 
such a place for the first time—the music ove/^ 
whelmed him; I saw the tears running down his 
face and for pity’s sake I took him home. The 
same ignorance forbids participation in the com¬ 
monest things of our daily life. He was condemned 
so long to the darkness that he is never happy 
until the lamps are lit. Perhaps he understands 
and resents the price he must pay for the crime 
that has been committed against him. Here is one 
born to great riches who has few of the accomplish¬ 
ments, even of the pleasures of his fellows. He 
cannot ride, he does not fence ; he has some know¬ 
ledge of books, but none of modern literature. His 
days are spent in recalling the stories of his youth, 
dreadful stories of the black galleries and of the 
fearful people who live in them. 

“ Need I tell you how distressing I find all this ? 
To my distress must be added the doubt of which 
others make so much. Sooner or later this issue 
must come before the Courts. Should that happen 
before you can help us—then I dread to think what 
the issue may mean to him. But upon one thing I 
am resolved, and it is this—that he shall enjoy the 
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heritage which is his, whatever be the verdict of 
the judges or the intrigues of those who seek their 
help.” 

She folded the letter, and directed it to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Amblehurst, at the Hotel Jezero 
in the mountain town of Bosnia. The same foot¬ 
man who carried it from the room informed her 
that His Excellency, General Wagner, waited to see 
ht.'-. and she commanded him to admit the General 
at once. Premonition told her that he came with 
fateful news; she could resent the commonplaces 
with which he greeted her, and the preliminaries 
concerning the weather, the Court and the opera. 
It was a relief beyond words when he asked her a 
question concerning Lord Amblehurst. 

" Heard from your young friend at Jajce—eh ? 
Is he still on the war path ? ” 

" I heard from him yesterday. He talked of 
going on to Mostar.” 

" Then this wild goose chase is finished. I 
thought we should come to it. My own people 
told me so very plainly.” 

Ulusijf lifted her head. 

" Your own people. General ? ” 

" Yes, the fellows I sent after him. They told 
me the game was up. He has learned nothing. 
The' monk died three years ago—you were not 
misinformed.” 

She did not flinch from it, did not permit him 
to see that the news moved her. 

" You mean to say that this is now confirmed, as 
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Lord Amblehurst expected it would be. It re 
mains then to discover the papers which the priest 
will have left.” 

General Wagner shook his head; he was very 
sorry for her and he had a large heart for 


*' I mean, my dear child, that the sooner we recog¬ 
nize the logic of the facts the better. This poor 
fellow may be all he says he is, but if he lives^ 
hundred years he will never prove it. What, then, 
are we going to do with him ? You can't keep 
him here—that is certain. If you send him back 
to the mine-” 

" No, no,” she exclaimed earnestly, " he shall 
never go back there. General.” 

” Then what do you propose to do ? How are 
you going to put a bridle upon busy tongues ? I 
have told lies enough about it, heaven knows. 
You would not have me make an art of it ? ” 

'* What lies have you told. General-” 

” Innumerable. To begin with that he is one of 
the Erlachs from Madrid, the family which emi¬ 
grated to Spain with Marie Louise. It’s.41 good 
story and satisfies people. They think he's half 
Spanish and are waiting to entertain him.” 

" You should not have done so,” she said quietly, 
” you should have told the truth.” 

" And hurried the affair into Court, where, if 
he loses, they vnll imprison him for life.” 

She had known of this, but would not admit the 
knowledge. 
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" Impossible,” she exclaimed, “ they could never 
commit such a wrong.” 

" They have no alternative. The trustees, headed 
by your clever friend, the Count, will press for it 
I came here to tell you so; I have just seen your 

uncle—you know he returns to Strepitza to-day-” 

” Yes, he will be away three days altogether.” 

” Well, that’s just the grace he gives us—three 
days. If there is no definite news from Jajce in 
three days he brings the matter to trial. Its 
madness—but he says the scandal must be faced. 
You will be wise to telegraph to Lord Amblehurst 
if you haven’t done so already. But I expect 
you have done it,” he added with a laugh. 

She protested that she had written but had not 
believed the matter urgent enough for a telegram. 
That* omission should be rectified, however. She 
would see to it at once. 

" Since he is doing your duty. General-” 

" My duty—please don’t say that. I assure you 
that my agents have been at work night and day 
since I first heard of it. Am I the man to take my 
ordersjfrom the first roving Englishman who happens 
to please you ? ” 

“ To please me. General-” 

'* Certainly, and a very good thing too. He's a 
great man in England—I am pleased he should be 
your friend.” 

She would not pursue it. A telegram to Lord 
Amblehurst was written and dispatched and the 
General took his leave. 
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" Of course we are wasting our words,” he said as 
they parted, " nothing ever will be proved.. But 
we owe it to the fellow to do our best. And I am 
doing mine—I give you my word, I have acted in 
this matter as though he were my own son." 

“ Whereas,” she said quietly, “ ha was the son 
of your oldest friend.” 

He shook his head and went out slowly. In 
three days Vienna would tattle of nothing else. 
Well, it was not of his making and as for the 
girl- 

But the General never did pretend to understand 
women. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE TOWN ABOVE THE CASCA&E 

L ord AMBLEHURST asked his valet whether 
the horsemen were still following the earn* 
age, and being answered that they were no longer 
in sight he settled himself with some content to 
enjoy the magnificent spectacle the hills were un¬ 
folding. 

This had been a weary pilgrima;:e, but surely 
it drew towartR its end. Five consecutive days of 
travel had carried him from Vienna to the Bosnian 
frontier and thence to this beautiful city of jajee 
which has no rival in all South-Eastern Europe. 
Vainly had he passed from the gate of one monastery 
to the guest-house of another. The answer had 
ever been the same—he would ascertain all he 
desired■*to know at Jajee where the Monk Arthur 
had died. It were idle to waste his time elsewhere. 

And now he stood at jajee’s gate and the virgin 
forests, which had hemmed him in for twelve long 
hours, opened out to show a majestic green moun¬ 
tain and a white city built upon its sides; and 
again, as it were pouring from the very gate of the 
city, a leaping, foaming cascade, which fell sheer 
a hundred feet and then raced onward to the lake 

m 
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of Jezero which stands for wonderland in Bosnia. 

It had been an odd quest, a strange affair, and 
the deeper he involved himself in its meshes, the 
better he liked it—which is another way of saying 
that he was a true sportsman and that when his 
friends at the Marlborough had named him the 
" Admirable Gascoigne," they were perfectly well 
acquainted both with this side of his character and 
with others. 

Twenty-five years of age, an athlete from his boy¬ 
hood, who had played racquets ^for Harrow, won a 
running blue at Cambridge and managed to satisfy 
the examiners who pestered him with absurd ques¬ 
tions concerning the ancients, he was now making 
the " grand tour ”—as young men make it in our 
time, with a yacht and a motor-car amdng his 
baggage and every embassy in Europe at his com¬ 
mand. 

This would be to say that it was at the English 
Embassy in Vienna that he met Ulusia von Erlach 
and desired from that moment to meet no other. 
Not her beauty alone, not her youth, certainly no 
knowledge of her fortune inspired that absolute 
passion which mastered him and to which he sub¬ 
mitted so willingly. For him she stood supreme, 
divinity of divinities—the mistress of a dignity, of 
a womanly charm and sweetness beyond anything 
he had known or imagined. Nor would he have been 
the " Admirable Gascoigne " if he had not resolved 
there and then to marry her—and to leave the world 
to its judgments. 
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Admittedly things had not begun very well. This 
story of Rabka and her strange inheritance came 
upon him as a thunderclap. He heard that she 
was wealthy beyond any woman in Austria and 
received the news with equanimity. When she 
herself told him the story of the tragedy and its 
sequel, incredulity quickly gave place to astonish¬ 
ment and astonishment to pity. The*whole affair, 
‘he thought, could be but one of those aberrations 
of which youth is the victim—but which are danger¬ 
ous just because youth prompts them. A shrewd 
guess named sentiment and sympathy as the parents 
of this morbid abasement. Let the truth be known 
and the affair would be forgotten in a week. 

Some such argument as this had been in his head 
since he quij^ed Vienna, but it was forgotten at 
the gate of Jajce where new speculations took its 
place. For one thing, he was quite sure that he 
had been followed from the town of Travnik by two 
plausible ruffians, who had endeavoured to inveigle 
him, at the inn door, into argument concerning 
their horses, and had plainly followed him thence 
upon ^e high-road to the mountains. Now, how¬ 
ever, at dusk they had suddenly disappeared— a 
fact which the Earl liked less than the other. 

" Have the passports ready," he commanded 
the valet Edward, when he had reflected that if he 
were followed to the city, he might very well identify 
these meddlesome people—and being obeyed im¬ 
mediately the carriage went at a gallop over the 
bridge which Mahomet the Second built and so to 

o 
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that ancient gate which none who have passed it 
is likely to forget. 

An old Turk opened to them, and they drove on 
beneath a narrow arch of the ramparts, which are 
here tuimelled to form a waiting-room and to har¬ 
bour a fine old fellow, who keeps a monster coffee 
pot ever on the boil and offers a cup to every new¬ 
comer. The'hotel itself, built within twenty paces 
of the cascade, owes much to a Gover nm ent which 
first controlled and then annexed these desirable 
provinces—and here the busiest of welcomes awaited 
so distinguished a guest as Hi? Excellency, the 
Englishman. Bustling maids and a manager in 
shirt sleeves testified to the pleasant anticipation 
of guldens on the morrow and lofty patronage. A 
dinner graced by trout from the river, excellent 
mutton from the hills and the famous coffee of the 
true East, surpassed all expectation. Amblehuist 
readily admitted their qualities, and having lighted 
a dgar which was not made in Turkey he went out 
upon the terrace to enjoy the superb beauty of the 
night and a scene unsurpassed in all the world. 

Above him, far above, Jajce's citadel stoed out 
clearly silhouetted against the azure sky. Thence 
downwards were the twinkling lights of the long 
white houses, shining as stars against an immense 
background of the stately mountain. Guest-housM 
in the Turkish fashion supplied discordant music*of 
reedy organs and plaintive violins. The stream 
added her cadence; the cascade thundered evor 
with that melancholy suggestion of eternal combat 
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and merciless descent which strikes as a dirge upon 
the tired ear. The night alone, the night of forest 
and garden, offered her sweet silence as a tribute of 
enchanting contrast. For this the Earl was grateful, 
and strolling away from the hotel he fell to specu¬ 
lation concerning the morrow and the after da}^ 
when he would return to Ulusia von Erlach. 

That nothing profitable could attefid his present 
* venture he had been sure from the outset. Had 
there been any truth in this wild story, eager tongues 
would have told it long years ago. Nevertheless, 
a mystery remainpd and could not but interest him. 
At the monastery he might or might not be able 
to unravel it—but in any case he would be able to 
enjoy the intimacy with Ulusia to which such an 
embassy ga'\je,him the title ; and reflecting upon the 
possibilities of this, he went to his bedroom in some 
content and dropped almost immediately into that 
profound sleep of which youth alone is the master. 

A profound sleep truly—and yet not without its 
dreams. Of these the most real was that wherein 
he found himself standing as in a vision by the brink 
of th* cataract and watching its eternal waters 
splaying and whirling in the rocky pool below; 
while as he stood there he was conscious of a pres¬ 
ence which'.would have hurled him down headlong. 
Hiis was so real, his struggle with the unseen assassin 
so violent, that he started up from his bed to dis¬ 
cover a waning night and also to become aware 
that ^some one had just quitted his room, while 
his broks and papers lay scattered about the floor 
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in a pleasant disorder which suggested both haste 
and curiosity. Had he been up an instant earlier 
he would have caught the fellow, he thought, for 
he heard the door click as he awoke and could almost 
have counted the footsteps in the corridor. As it 
was he drew the blinds and remained a little while 
by the open window watching the glorious dawn 
and the play‘ of sunlight upon the torrent which 
appeared to fall sheer beneath his very windows. 

He was followed then according to the fashion 
of the East, spied upon already and a marked man. 
The risks of this embassy had not .troubled him sug¬ 
gestively before, but now he began to reckon with 
and yet to make light of them. If this intruder had 
been a common thief he would not have troubled 
about books and papers while so many valuable 
trinkets lay on the dressing-table. AmbWhurst 
came instantly to the conclusion that those who 
would perpetuate the existing state of things at 
Rakba were responsible for this espionage, though 
how it could serve them he neither knew nor cared. 
A reader of simple tastes, he remembered with a 
smile that his library of travel contained iv}thing 
more dangerous than a work upon the Carpathians 
and a few modem novels of repute ; while as for 
his papers they referred largely to the first Spring 
meeting at Newmarket and its financial conse¬ 
quences. 

He did not sleep again after this, but summoning 
his valet at an early hour ordered the horses im¬ 
mediately while he wrote a brief letter of explana- 
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tion to the prefect of the city begging him to forego 
the customary formalities. At eight o'clock he was 
in the saddle, and an hour later he rode up to the 
brink of the lake on the far bank of which stands 
the monastery of Jezero. 

His party consisted of his two servants, the guide 
from the hotel and the ragged escort of soldiers 
upon which the authorities insisted. The scene sur¬ 
passed all he had heard of Jajce and its environ¬ 
ment, nor did it suggest in any way the momentary 
foreboding of which he had been conscious. He had 
but an hour to go to learn whether Ulusia von Erlach 
were still the mistress of her own hous^ or must make 
way for another. Thereafter, he would return— 
though to what reward or hope of this emprise even 
his self-assurance might not say. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE MONK ARTHUR 

A very oM porter opened the wicket and asked 
who came. When he heard that an English¬ 
man stood at the door he admitted him immediately. 

There never was a monastery more magnificently 
situated than this. Such had been Amblehurst’s 

t I-, 

first thought when he looked down to the lake 
gleaming in the sunshine, to the swift running 
river which fed it and the environment of majestic 
green mountains and far-stretching forest. Remote 
and enchanting, it spoke of a mediaeval age—but 
its priests wore hard bowler hats with their habits 
and never had he remarked an odder contrast. 

" I wish to see your prior,” he said to the porter 
in German, and was answered in the same tongue 
that His Excellency’s message should be delivered 
at once. 

And so to a httle waiting-room, chilling and bare, 
with a picture of the crucifixion upon its walls and 
a crimson geranium upon a bare wooden table for 
its one gleam of colour. Here a young priest offered 
liqueur from a cut-glass bottle—a fiery potion which 
should have been brewed in the very depths of 
Hades. Amblehurst conveniently emptied his glass 
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into the flower pot when the priest’s back was turned 
and asked another question. 

" The brother who was called Arthur, is he here, 
reverence ? ” But the priest shook his head. He 
had neither German nor French. 

The tongue of the nod and sign is never an inspir¬ 
ing one and frequently becomes ridicujous. Amble- 
hurst, in truth, surrendered the adventure at an 
early moment and was gazing idly down to the lake 
when the porter returned and said that the prior 
awaited them in his cell. This lay across a wide 
courtyard at who^ centre stood a fine stone canopy 
guarding a monstrously deep well,-, jA few monks, 
idling with buckets, became very busy at the visi¬ 
tor’s approach—they had seen but two Englishmen 
in twenty yeejs and this Englishman stood to them 
for all the fabled grandeur of the West. When he 
had passed into the prior’s cell they told each other 
strange stories of his country, how that women are 
still bought and sold there as at any slave market, 
and gold is so abundant that you may pick it up in 
the very streets. Thus goes our reputation in the 
mountlins of Bosnia; these are the fables they 
believe. 

Amblehurst, meanwhile, found himself in a poor 
cell on the further side of the courtyard, con¬ 
fronted by a dark-skinned mam, apparently of forty 
years of age, who received him with much dignity 
and little speech and wais plainly disconcerted by his 
visitor's camdour. 

" I have come to find out the truth about one of 
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your brethren,” said the Englishman with some 
bluntness; " he was for many years a missmner in 
the salt mines at Rabka and was known there as 
Brother Arthur. You can tell me, prior, whether he 
be alive or dead.” 

He put the question with an entire absence of 
rhodomontadg, assumed what nonchalance he could, 
and yet was aware that he waited for the priest’s 
reply with something more nearly approaching 
excitem«it than any emotion of which he had been 
conscious for some months past. Truly was it 
impossible to forget what this day might mean to 
the mistress ,of the Erlach Palace, whose house 
and fortune lay trembling in the balance. 
Amblehurst understood women well enough to hope 
that his mission might prove a failure. 

” I remember Brother Arthur coming to us,” the 
prior said at length, “ it was not from Rabka but 
from Sebenico. I understood he was in the mon¬ 
astery there some three years. Representations 
from Vienna influenced his journey. He had hoped 
to return to the mine but our superiors would not 
permit.” « 

“ Being persuaded to that course by those whose 
interests were in Brother Arthur’s keeping. I under¬ 
stand that perfectly. And now, prior, with your 
permission, I will see Brother Arthur ? ” 

'The priest looked up as though his face had been 
slapped. 

” You will see him—but have not they told 
you- " 
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“ They have told me he is dead. Agreed. But 
perceive, I have chosen not to believe them—an 
opinion which is shared by the high authorities at 
Vienna who are now engaged upon Brother Arthur's 
affairs.” 

" I do not understand you, Excellency. What 
affairs have to do with one of my monks, who is 
.not longer of the world nor interested in worldly 
matter ? ” 

" They have much to do, prior, since they con¬ 
cern a man’s life and a woman's fortune. I come to 
you as a friendly ambassador—but be sure there will 
be others less friendly. Should the Courts have 
reason to suspect that this man is l)eing kept out of 
the way-” 

A flush of.blood came to the prior’s pale cheeks. 

" This is not just to me,” he exclaimed sharply, 

‘ do you know the brother of whom you are talk¬ 
ing ? Ah, I perceive that you do not. Please then 
to postpone your unfavourable judgment of us 
until some things are explained.” 

" Then you admit that the brother is alive-” 

The prior shrugged his shoulders. 

” You shall be the judge of that-” he said 

quietly. 

He was standing now, and the young priest had 
been summoned to the apartment. Whispering a 
few words in Bosnian to him, the prior led the way 
from the cell across the courtyard to a low building 
thnist out towards the lakeside and entirely sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of stone. The door of this he un- 
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locked with a massive key and bade Amblehurst 
to follow him. “ This is our infirmary,” he said 
quietly, ” I am sorry to say that Brother Arthur 
has been an imnate of it for the last four years.” 

Amblehurst knew not what to reply. Some sus¬ 
picion of the truth fascinated him and set him to a 
hundred speculations. Much that had been misun¬ 
derstood in thi story of Jura the Wise became plain 
in that instant. He could say why this strange claim 
to the mastership of the mine had lain dormant, why 
none had heard of it, why Rudolph of Trieste had 
treated it so contemptuously. Theiarbiter of fortune 
dwelt in this house of silence. How if he himself 
could no longer* speak ? 

They entered a cell, lighted by a narrow window 
in a wall of grey stone and there the, prior turned 
again to his guest. 

” My brother is here,” he said in a low voice, 
** but he is quite blind. Excellency, and a very old 
man, as you see.” 

Amblehurst took a step forward and instantly 
perceived a white-haired old man sitting in a low 
chair by the window and lifting sightless eyes to¬ 
wards the mountains. The whispered words spoken 
by the prior did not attract his attention or cause 
him to turn his head. When he was addressed he 
stretched out a hand as though to touch that of 
his questioner but made no other response. 

” Will he understand me if I speak in German ? ” 

. Amb^uiat-fi^ed. The pnorv^assented with aat' 
incUi^jMcaa ci ibe head. 
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with his own agreeable disease. Jura did not under¬ 
stand it. Did life, then, mean so much to them ? 

A valet came to him at eight o’clock and brought 
him tea and fruit. He received them gratefully, 
but heard with less pleasure the intimation that 
Her Excellency would expect him in the gardens of 
the palace m half an hour and that General Wagner, 
of whom he had heard much, would be with her. 
The morning light was no friend to the filthy rags 
he had spurned yesternight, and he told the marf as 
much and begged Her Excellency to excuse him. 
The answer was an assurance that the difficulty had 
already been arranged. 

“ The tailor will be here immediately. Excellency. 
I will prepare your bath if you so wish.” 

He bade the man do so, and wrapping himself in 
a rose-satin dressing-gown, laid already upon his 
bed, he went to the windows and looked out. Truly 
this was an enchanting scene—the ripe greens of 
the park, the splendid white buildings, the sleepy 
old Danube eddying in the sunshine, the gay equi¬ 
pages, the figures on horseback, the hussars, the 
foot soldiers. He could hear also the chui.-h bells 
ringing, and their note was more musical than any 
he remembered. 

But chiefly he was conscious of this, that Ulusia 
herself, just returned from the Prater and still wear¬ 
ing a riding habit in a pretty shade of green,[walked 
upon the terrace below, and that with her was that 
fine old fellow. General Wagner, who had promised 
to protect the fugitive from his enemies. 
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THE CHURCH MILITANT 

B ishop HEINRICH arrived in Vienna at a 
quarter past three precisely and drove im- 
me^ately to General Wagner's quarters at the 
War Office. 

Rarely had this' good old man been in such a 
state of mental and physical distress; rarely had 
he been at so little pains to hide his troubU;. 

Admitted to the General's presence immediately, 
the flood of Ifis pathetic eloquence threatened to 
engulf him in a torrent of angry declamation. 
Had the General heard the news ? Did he know 
what was happening at the Erlach Palace ? A 
pretty thing—but one chiefly for the police. 

" I have telegraphed already to all concerned," 
he said when he could get his breath—" Count Ru¬ 
dolph i^t Rabka but should be here this afternoon 
—the Baron Airenthal knows what is happening — 
the Kaiser must hear. These mines are, in a sense, 
national property. My niece is but a puppet as 
the Courts will determine. Do you not see, my 
dear General, that if this fellow can persuade a 
sufficient number of people to believe in his claims, 
our trouble may be endless ?" 

The General said that he perceived it. A very 
m 
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cool, calculating old gentleman, with curly white 
hair and the bluest of eyes, he puffed a cigarette 
from an amber tube and watched the Bishop almost 
with amusement. 

“ It is all very true, my lord,” he said, ” but just 
a question before we go any further. What do you 
believe in,the matter ? Are you prepared to swear 
that the man is an imposter ? ” 

‘ Of course I am. My brother’s child was buried 
at Rabka. How can this man be his son ? 'V 

** Were not stories of the kind told in the mine 
many years ago ? ” 

" I know it—they were fables. Philip lost his 
reason when his wife died. He always feared that 
his brother Feodor would kill the child. It was 
unreasonable, absurd, a sick's man? hallucination. 
The child died two years before the father. His 
grave stands yet—the fire did not destroy it.” 

” And it has been opened.” 

" Count Rudolph has seen to that. There is not 
a shadow of justification for this impossible story.” 

The General coughed and scattered the ashes 
from his cigaurette lightly upon the carpet. 

“ Have you seen the man ? ” 

" I may have done so. He was the boatman at 
Rabka. I have visited the subterranean lake—as 
other tourists do.” 

The General nodded his head. 

” I advise you to see him,” he said shortly. 

” Do you mean to say that he resembles my dead 
brother Philip ? ” 
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** I mean to say this—that if you put him in 
hussar uniform to-morrow, there is not one man in 
a hundred who could tell you whether he were Philip 
or his son.” 

The Bishop sighed; he had feared it. 

" We have that to think of,” he admitted re¬ 
luctantly, " there may have been a—a well—an 
event of which we know nothing. But, General, 
\you would not propose to hand over the mines at 
Rhbka to my brother's natural son ? ” 

" Ah, there you have it. That far I grant you 
he is an imposter. But don’t you see that the very 
fact demands fair reparation, a generous allowance, 
a certain measure of protection ? I tell you. Bishop, 
that the treatment which this poor fellow has re¬ 
ceived is a scandal—and a scandal for which you as 
well ’as others may be called to account. Beware 
what you are doing—for you will have society against 
you.” 

The Bishop mopped his brow. 

“In any ease, he cannot stop at the Erlach 
Palace.” 

" Why not—is not that the safest place to keep 
him? Would you have him telling the story all 
over the city ? ” 

“ I would have nothing of the kind. There is 
my niece to consider. Do you not see that their 
residence under the same roof-” 

The General waved the objection aside with a 
flourish of a fine fat hand. 

“ He claims to be her cousin. You yourself ore 
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going to the palace and can very well take care of it. 
Send him abroad and the tongues begin to wag. 
If there is anything in this story, it is our duty to 
discover it. Should the man prove to be merely 
a natural son, then we must provide for him. I 
have told the Count so, and I remain of the opinion. 
Remember what society will think of us for sending 
a poor fellow, who is a kinsman, whatever he is not, 
to the madhouse at Pavna. I tell you it was a shock ' 
ing thing. Bishop, and one for which you may ^et 

be called to account-” 

" I—but you do not accuse me bf it ? ” 

“ Then the silent Rudolph told you nothing ? '* 
“ I cannot say that—he made mention of it. I 
am one of the partners in the Rabka mine ; he could 
not keep it from me.” ‘' 

" The better reason for you to hush it up. Avoid 
an inquiry and determine upon justice. I can give 
you no better advice.” 

“ There is no justice in self robbery. You forget 
that my niece is infatuated. Imagine Feodor’s 
daughter stooping to a man who rowed ferry boats 
for ten crowns a week ! The Count goes so*iar as 
to say that she is in love with him. That I cannot 
believe. There is a limit, surely, to what Ulusia 
would do ? ” 

” I doubt it. A woman who loves is a democrat 
in her affections but an autocrat in her acts. If 
she is determined that this man, her cousin, shall 
be her husband, I doubt if the Kaiser himself could 
stop her. You know the race. Bishop. It is a 
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race which does not aspire to the highest things, 
but to.those it most desires. At the same time I 
foresee a tragedy and warn you. The fellow wor¬ 
ships her but not as she would be worshipped. In 
her presence he is a priest before the picture of the 
Madonna, or rather before a vision of the Madonna. 
She stands to him for heaven and eartrh, divinity, 
humanity. But I don’t believe he would marry 
ii^ if she asked him.” 

The Bishop laughed outright at this. 

” My dear General,” he exclaimed, " surely we 
are getting on. Here’s a madman from the mines, 
as I believe him, and already you speak of marriage. 
Oh, come, come, let us speak as men of common 
sense.” 

" I ana tryift§ to do so. Bishop. An agent of mine 
left for Rabka this mornin.q and is searching the 
records there. The young Englishmen has gone to 
Jajce to find whether the Monk Arthur is alive or 
dead. I don’t think we shall be long in doubt.” 

" And if nothing is proved ? ” 

” Oh, then he goes—with some reward and our 
word tH?it he will not be punished.” 

” But should there be proofs-? ” 

" In that case the Courts must pronounce upon 
them. There is no alternative. If we go to the 
Courts, it will either be fortune or what is very far 
from fortune for Philip’s son. They will certainly 
condemn him to perpetual imprisonment.” 

The Bishop was about to say that he hoped it 
would be so, but catching a certain earnest ex- 
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pression upon the old soldier’s face, he checked 
himself in time and put another question. • 

“ You have met this young Englishman, Lord 
Amblehurst ? " he asked. 

The General said " yes.” 

" And what do you think of him. General ? ” 

” That he" will carry Ulusia to London—unless 
you mobilize the army to stop him.” 

" But this infatuation, this insanity-” 

The General laughed. 

" These things pass,” he said, " she is young and 
her head is full of ideas for which your mine is re¬ 
sponsible. Let time do its work. Ours is more 
dangerous. Bishop, since it concerns both honour 
and fortune.” 

The Bishop admitted sadly that it was so; and 
pleading the urgency of the occasion hastened on 
to the Erlach Palace. General Wagner watched 
him from the window, and as the ponderous car¬ 
riage drove away he followed it with curious eyes. 

" Admirable fellow,” he said softly to himself— 
and then: " I wonder if he finds the poor blessed 
to-day ? " 
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S EVEN days had passed since the good Bishop 
Heinrich came in haste from Strepitza to the 
Erlach Palace; the morning of the eighth day found 
Ulusia at her desk in the white boudoir, writing 
to her friend Lord Amblehurst, and telling him very 
frankly of much that had happened since ho left 
them. 

" My uncle is here,” she wrote, ” and has added 
to our burdens. He questions Jura all day and is 
never tired of being answered. Yesterday he told 
me that the likeness between father and son was 
the most wonderful he had known, and when I 
claimed the admission and tried to hold him to it, 
his corrections were maladroit. 

” I am sure that he believes what we all believe ; 
whiler as for General Wagner, he is with us heart 
and soul. There remains a hesitation, a vague 
response which perplexes me, and is illogical. They 
know the truth and will not admit it—until dis¬ 
closures shall compel them, if disclosure is to be 
hoped for. My own faith remains unshaken despite 
much that might move it. I know that Jura is my 
cousin and am prepared to uphold the truth every¬ 
where. 

Ml 
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“ Let me tell you that our task would be easier 
but for certain difficulties for which we are directly 
responsible. Jura is very ignorant of the world, 
childishly, pitiably ignorant. We took him to the 
opera yesterday and he seemed quite unable to 
understand that the singers played a part and were 
other than the characters they represented. He 
was moved as a child might have been who entered 
such a place for the first time—the music ove/^ 
whelmed him; I saw the tears running down his 
face and for pity’s sake I took him home. The 
same ignorance forbids participation in the com¬ 
monest things of our daily life. He was condemned 
so long to the darkness that he is never happy 
until the lamps are lit. Perhaps he understands 
and resents the price he must pay for the crime 
that has been committed against him. Here is one 
born to great riches who has few of the accomplish¬ 
ments, even of the pleasures of his fellows. He 
cannot ride, he does not fence ; he has some know¬ 
ledge of books, but none of modern literature. His 
days are spent in recalling the stories of his youth, 
dreadful stories of the black galleries and of the 
fearful people who live in them. 

“ Need I tell you how distressing I find all this ? 
To my distress must be added the doubt of which 
others make so much. Sooner or later this issue 
must come before the Courts. Should that happen 
before you can help us—then I dread to think what 
the issue may mean to him. But upon one thing I 
am resolved, and it is this—that he shall enjoy the 
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heritage which is his, whatever be the verdict of 
the judges or the intrigues of those who seek their 
help.” 

She folded the letter, and directed it to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Amblehurst, at the Hotel Jezero 
in the mountain town of Bosnia. The same foot¬ 
man who carried it from the room informed her 
that His Excellency, General Wagner, waited to see 
ht.'-. and she commanded him to admit the General 
at once. Premonition told her that he came with 
fateful news; she could resent the commonplaces 
with which he greeted her, and the preliminaries 
concerning the weather, the Court and the opera. 
It was a relief beyond words when he asked her a 
question concerning Lord Amblehurst. 

" Heard from your young friend at Jajce—eh ? 
Is he still on the war path ? ” 

" I heard from him yesterday. He talked of 
going on to Mostar.” 

" Then this wild goose chase is finished. I 
thought we should come to it. My own people 
told me so very plainly.” 

Ulusijf lifted her head. 

" Your own people. General ? ” 

" Yes, the fellows I sent after him. They told 
me the game was up. He has learned nothing. 
The' monk died three years ago—you were not 
misinformed.” 

She did not flinch from it, did not permit him 
to see that the news moved her. 

" You mean to say that this is now confirmed, as 
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Lord Amblehurst expected it would be. It re 
mains then to discover the papers which the priest 
will have left.” 

General Wagner shook his head; he was very 
sorry for her and he had a large heart for 


*' I mean, my dear child, that the sooner we recog¬ 
nize the logic of the facts the better. This poor 
fellow may be all he says he is, but if he lives^ 
hundred years he will never prove it. What, then, 
are we going to do with him ? You can't keep 
him here—that is certain. If you send him back 
to the mine-” 

" No, no,” she exclaimed earnestly, " he shall 
never go back there. General.” 

” Then what do you propose to do ? How are 
you going to put a bridle upon busy tongues ? I 
have told lies enough about it, heaven knows. 
You would not have me make an art of it ? ” 

'* What lies have you told. General-” 

” Innumerable. To begin with that he is one of 
the Erlachs from Madrid, the family which emi¬ 
grated to Spain with Marie Louise. It’s.41 good 
story and satisfies people. They think he's half 
Spanish and are waiting to entertain him.” 

" You should not have done so,” she said quietly, 
” you should have told the truth.” 

" And hurried the affair into Court, where, if 
he loses, they vnll imprison him for life.” 

She had known of this, but would not admit the 
knowledge. 
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" Impossible,” she exclaimed, “ they could never 
commit such a wrong.” 

" They have no alternative. The trustees, headed 
by your clever friend, the Count, will press for it 
I came here to tell you so; I have just seen your 

uncle—you know he returns to Strepitza to-day-” 

” Yes, he will be away three days altogether.” 

” Well, that’s just the grace he gives us—three 
days. If there is no definite news from Jajce in 
three days he brings the matter to trial. Its 
madness—but he says the scandal must be faced. 
You will be wise to telegraph to Lord Amblehurst 
if you haven’t done so already. But I expect 
you have done it,” he added with a laugh. 

She protested that she had written but had not 
believed the matter urgent enough for a telegram. 
That* omission should be rectified, however. She 
would see to it at once. 

" Since he is doing your duty. General-” 

" My duty—please don’t say that. I assure you 
that my agents have been at work night and day 
since I first heard of it. Am I the man to take my 
ordersjfrom the first roving Englishman who happens 
to please you ? ” 

“ To please me. General-” 

'* Certainly, and a very good thing too. He's a 
great man in England—I am pleased he should be 
your friend.” 

She would not pursue it. A telegram to Lord 
Amblehurst was written and dispatched and the 
General took his leave. 
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" Of course we are wasting our words,” he said as 
they parted, " nothing ever will be proved.. But 
we owe it to the fellow to do our best. And I am 
doing mine—I give you my word, I have acted in 
this matter as though he were my own son." 

“ Whereas,” she said quietly, “ ha was the son 
of your oldest friend.” 

He shook his head and went out slowly. In 
three days Vienna would tattle of nothing else. 
Well, it was not of his making and as for the 
girl- 

But the General never did pretend to understand 
women. 
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THE TOWN ABOVE THE CASCA&E 

L ord AMBLEHURST asked his valet whether 
the horsemen were still following the earn* 
age, and being answered that they were no longer 
in sight he settled himself with some content to 
enjoy the magnificent spectacle the hills were un¬ 
folding. 

This had been a weary pilgrima;:e, but surely 
it drew towartR its end. Five consecutive days of 
travel had carried him from Vienna to the Bosnian 
frontier and thence to this beautiful city of jajee 
which has no rival in all South-Eastern Europe. 
Vainly had he passed from the gate of one monastery 
to the guest-house of another. The answer had 
ever been the same—he would ascertain all he 
desired■*to know at Jajee where the Monk Arthur 
had died. It were idle to waste his time elsewhere. 

And now he stood at jajee’s gate and the virgin 
forests, which had hemmed him in for twelve long 
hours, opened out to show a majestic green moun¬ 
tain and a white city built upon its sides; and 
again, as it were pouring from the very gate of the 
city, a leaping, foaming cascade, which fell sheer 
a hundred feet and then raced onward to the lake 

m 
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of Jezero which stands for wonderland in Bosnia. 

It had been an odd quest, a strange affair, and 
the deeper he involved himself in its meshes, the 
better he liked it—which is another way of saying 
that he was a true sportsman and that when his 
friends at the Marlborough had named him the 
" Admirable Gascoigne," they were perfectly well 
acquainted both with this side of his character and 
with others. 

Twenty-five years of age, an athlete from his boy¬ 
hood, who had played racquets ^for Harrow, won a 
running blue at Cambridge and managed to satisfy 
the examiners who pestered him with absurd ques¬ 
tions concerning the ancients, he was now making 
the " grand tour ”—as young men make it in our 
time, with a yacht and a motor-car amdng his 
baggage and every embassy in Europe at his com¬ 
mand. 

This would be to say that it was at the English 
Embassy in Vienna that he met Ulusia von Erlach 
and desired from that moment to meet no other. 
Not her beauty alone, not her youth, certainly no 
knowledge of her fortune inspired that absolute 
passion which mastered him and to which he sub¬ 
mitted so willingly. For him she stood supreme, 
divinity of divinities—the mistress of a dignity, of 
a womanly charm and sweetness beyond anything 
he had known or imagined. Nor would he have been 
the " Admirable Gascoigne " if he had not resolved 
there and then to marry her—and to leave the world 
to its judgments. 
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Admittedly things had not begun very well. This 
story of Rabka and her strange inheritance came 
upon him as a thunderclap. He heard that she 
was wealthy beyond any woman in Austria and 
received the news with equanimity. When she 
herself told him the story of the tragedy and its 
sequel, incredulity quickly gave place to astonish¬ 
ment and astonishment to pity. The*whole affair, 
‘he thought, could be but one of those aberrations 
of which youth is the victim—but which are danger¬ 
ous just because youth prompts them. A shrewd 
guess named sentiment and sympathy as the parents 
of this morbid abasement. Let the truth be known 
and the affair would be forgotten in a week. 

Some such argument as this had been in his head 
since he quij^ed Vienna, but it was forgotten at 
the gate of Jajce where new speculations took its 
place. For one thing, he was quite sure that he 
had been followed from the town of Travnik by two 
plausible ruffians, who had endeavoured to inveigle 
him, at the inn door, into argument concerning 
their horses, and had plainly followed him thence 
upon ^e high-road to the mountains. Now, how¬ 
ever, at dusk they had suddenly disappeared— a 
fact which the Earl liked less than the other. 

" Have the passports ready," he commanded 
the valet Edward, when he had reflected that if he 
were followed to the city, he might very well identify 
these meddlesome people—and being obeyed im¬ 
mediately the carriage went at a gallop over the 
bridge which Mahomet the Second built and so to 

o 
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that ancient gate which none who have passed it 
is likely to forget. 

An old Turk opened to them, and they drove on 
beneath a narrow arch of the ramparts, which are 
here tuimelled to form a waiting-room and to har¬ 
bour a fine old fellow, who keeps a monster coffee 
pot ever on the boil and offers a cup to every new¬ 
comer. The'hotel itself, built within twenty paces 
of the cascade, owes much to a Gover nm ent which 
first controlled and then annexed these desirable 
provinces—and here the busiest of welcomes awaited 
so distinguished a guest as Hi? Excellency, the 
Englishman. Bustling maids and a manager in 
shirt sleeves testified to the pleasant anticipation 
of guldens on the morrow and lofty patronage. A 
dinner graced by trout from the river, excellent 
mutton from the hills and the famous coffee of the 
true East, surpassed all expectation. Amblehuist 
readily admitted their qualities, and having lighted 
a dgar which was not made in Turkey he went out 
upon the terrace to enjoy the superb beauty of the 
night and a scene unsurpassed in all the world. 

Above him, far above, Jajce's citadel stoed out 
clearly silhouetted against the azure sky. Thence 
downwards were the twinkling lights of the long 
white houses, shining as stars against an immense 
background of the stately mountain. Guest-housM 
in the Turkish fashion supplied discordant music*of 
reedy organs and plaintive violins. The stream 
added her cadence; the cascade thundered evor 
with that melancholy suggestion of eternal combat 
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and merciless descent which strikes as a dirge upon 
the tired ear. The night alone, the night of forest 
and garden, offered her sweet silence as a tribute of 
enchanting contrast. For this the Earl was grateful, 
and strolling away from the hotel he fell to specu¬ 
lation concerning the morrow and the after da}^ 
when he would return to Ulusia von Erlach. 

That nothing profitable could attefid his present 
* venture he had been sure from the outset. Had 
there been any truth in this wild story, eager tongues 
would have told it long years ago. Nevertheless, 
a mystery remainpd and could not but interest him. 
At the monastery he might or might not be able 
to unravel it—but in any case he would be able to 
enjoy the intimacy with Ulusia to which such an 
embassy ga'\je,him the title ; and reflecting upon the 
possibilities of this, he went to his bedroom in some 
content and dropped almost immediately into that 
profound sleep of which youth alone is the master. 

A profound sleep truly—and yet not without its 
dreams. Of these the most real was that wherein 
he found himself standing as in a vision by the brink 
of th* cataract and watching its eternal waters 
splaying and whirling in the rocky pool below; 
while as he stood there he was conscious of a pres¬ 
ence which'.would have hurled him down headlong. 
Hiis was so real, his struggle with the unseen assassin 
so violent, that he started up from his bed to dis¬ 
cover a waning night and also to become aware 
that ^some one had just quitted his room, while 
his broks and papers lay scattered about the floor 
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in a pleasant disorder which suggested both haste 
and curiosity. Had he been up an instant earlier 
he would have caught the fellow, he thought, for 
he heard the door click as he awoke and could almost 
have counted the footsteps in the corridor. As it 
was he drew the blinds and remained a little while 
by the open window watching the glorious dawn 
and the play‘ of sunlight upon the torrent which 
appeared to fall sheer beneath his very windows. 

He was followed then according to the fashion 
of the East, spied upon already and a marked man. 
The risks of this embassy had not .troubled him sug¬ 
gestively before, but now he began to reckon with 
and yet to make light of them. If this intruder had 
been a common thief he would not have troubled 
about books and papers while so many valuable 
trinkets lay on the dressing-table. AmbWhurst 
came instantly to the conclusion that those who 
would perpetuate the existing state of things at 
Rakba were responsible for this espionage, though 
how it could serve them he neither knew nor cared. 
A reader of simple tastes, he remembered with a 
smile that his library of travel contained iv}thing 
more dangerous than a work upon the Carpathians 
and a few modem novels of repute ; while as for 
his papers they referred largely to the first Spring 
meeting at Newmarket and its financial conse¬ 
quences. 

He did not sleep again after this, but summoning 
his valet at an early hour ordered the horses im¬ 
mediately while he wrote a brief letter of explana- 
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tion to the prefect of the city begging him to forego 
the customary formalities. At eight o'clock he was 
in the saddle, and an hour later he rode up to the 
brink of the lake on the far bank of which stands 
the monastery of Jezero. 

His party consisted of his two servants, the guide 
from the hotel and the ragged escort of soldiers 
upon which the authorities insisted. The scene sur¬ 
passed all he had heard of Jajce and its environ¬ 
ment, nor did it suggest in any way the momentary 
foreboding of which he had been conscious. He had 
but an hour to go to learn whether Ulusia von Erlach 
were still the mistress of her own hous^ or must make 
way for another. Thereafter, he would return— 
though to what reward or hope of this emprise even 
his self-assurance might not say. 
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THE MONK ARTHUR 

A very oM porter opened the wicket and asked 
who came. When he heard that an English¬ 
man stood at the door he admitted him immediately. 

There never was a monastery more magnificently 
situated than this. Such had been Amblehurst’s 

t I-, 

first thought when he looked down to the lake 
gleaming in the sunshine, to the swift running 
river which fed it and the environment of majestic 
green mountains and far-stretching forest. Remote 
and enchanting, it spoke of a mediaeval age—but 
its priests wore hard bowler hats with their habits 
and never had he remarked an odder contrast. 

" I wish to see your prior,” he said to the porter 
in German, and was answered in the same tongue 
that His Excellency’s message should be delivered 
at once. 

And so to a httle waiting-room, chilling and bare, 
with a picture of the crucifixion upon its walls and 
a crimson geranium upon a bare wooden table for 
its one gleam of colour. Here a young priest offered 
liqueur from a cut-glass bottle—a fiery potion which 
should have been brewed in the very depths of 
Hades. Amblehurst conveniently emptied his glass 
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into the flower pot when the priest’s back was turned 
and asked another question. 

" The brother who was called Arthur, is he here, 
reverence ? ” But the priest shook his head. He 
had neither German nor French. 

The tongue of the nod and sign is never an inspir¬ 
ing one and frequently becomes ridicujous. Amble- 
hurst, in truth, surrendered the adventure at an 
early moment and was gazing idly down to the lake 
when the porter returned and said that the prior 
awaited them in his cell. This lay across a wide 
courtyard at who^ centre stood a fine stone canopy 
guarding a monstrously deep well,-, jA few monks, 
idling with buckets, became very busy at the visi¬ 
tor’s approach—they had seen but two Englishmen 
in twenty yeejs and this Englishman stood to them 
for all the fabled grandeur of the West. When he 
had passed into the prior’s cell they told each other 
strange stories of his country, how that women are 
still bought and sold there as at any slave market, 
and gold is so abundant that you may pick it up in 
the very streets. Thus goes our reputation in the 
mountlins of Bosnia; these are the fables they 
believe. 

Amblehurst, meanwhile, found himself in a poor 
cell on the further side of the courtyard, con¬ 
fronted by a dark-skinned mam, apparently of forty 
years of age, who received him with much dignity 
and little speech and wais plainly disconcerted by his 
visitor's camdour. 

" I have come to find out the truth about one of 
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your brethren,” said the Englishman with some 
bluntness; " he was for many years a missmner in 
the salt mines at Rabka and was known there as 
Brother Arthur. You can tell me, prior, whether he 
be alive or dead.” 

He put the question with an entire absence of 
rhodomontadg, assumed what nonchalance he could, 
and yet was aware that he waited for the priest’s 
reply with something more nearly approaching 
excitem«it than any emotion of which he had been 
conscious for some months past. Truly was it 
impossible to forget what this day might mean to 
the mistress ,of the Erlach Palace, whose house 
and fortune lay trembling in the balance. 
Amblehurst understood women well enough to hope 
that his mission might prove a failure. 

” I remember Brother Arthur coming to us,” the 
prior said at length, “ it was not from Rabka but 
from Sebenico. I understood he was in the mon¬ 
astery there some three years. Representations 
from Vienna influenced his journey. He had hoped 
to return to the mine but our superiors would not 
permit.” « 

“ Being persuaded to that course by those whose 
interests were in Brother Arthur’s keeping. I under¬ 
stand that perfectly. And now, prior, with your 
permission, I will see Brother Arthur ? ” 

'The priest looked up as though his face had been 
slapped. 

” You will see him—but have not they told 
you- " 
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“ They have told me he is dead. Agreed. But 
perceive, I have chosen not to believe them—an 
opinion which is shared by the high authorities at 
Vienna who are now engaged upon Brother Arthur's 
affairs.” 

" I do not understand you, Excellency. What 
affairs have to do with one of my monks, who is 
.not longer of the world nor interested in worldly 
matter ? ” 

" They have much to do, prior, since they con¬ 
cern a man’s life and a woman's fortune. I come to 
you as a friendly ambassador—but be sure there will 
be others less friendly. Should the Courts have 
reason to suspect that this man is l)eing kept out of 
the way-” 

A flush of.blood came to the prior’s pale cheeks. 

" This is not just to me,” he exclaimed sharply, 

‘ do you know the brother of whom you are talk¬ 
ing ? Ah, I perceive that you do not. Please then 
to postpone your unfavourable judgment of us 
until some things are explained.” 

" Then you admit that the brother is alive-” 

The prior shrugged his shoulders. 

” You shall be the judge of that-” he said 

quietly. 

He was standing now, and the young priest had 
been summoned to the apartment. Whispering a 
few words in Bosnian to him, the prior led the way 
from the cell across the courtyard to a low building 
thnist out towards the lakeside and entirely sur¬ 
rounded by a wall of stone. The door of this he un- 
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locked with a massive key and bade Amblehurst 
to follow him. “ This is our infirmary,” he said 
quietly, ” I am sorry to say that Brother Arthur 
has been an imnate of it for the last four years.” 

Amblehurst knew not what to reply. Some sus¬ 
picion of the truth fascinated him and set him to a 
hundred speculations. Much that had been misun¬ 
derstood in thi story of Jura the Wise became plain 
in that instant. He could say why this strange claim 
to the mastership of the mine had lain dormant, why 
none had heard of it, why Rudolph of Trieste had 
treated it so contemptuously. Theiarbiter of fortune 
dwelt in this house of silence. How if he himself 
could no longer* speak ? 

They entered a cell, lighted by a narrow window 
in a wall of grey stone and there the, prior turned 
again to his guest. 

” My brother is here,” he said in a low voice, 
** but he is quite blind. Excellency, and a very old 
man, as you see.” 

Amblehurst took a step forward and instantly 
perceived a white-haired old man sitting in a low 
chair by the window and lifting sightless eyes to¬ 
wards the mountains. The whispered words spoken 
by the prior did not attract his attention or cause 
him to turn his head. When he was addressed he 
stretched out a hand as though to touch that of 
his questioner but made no other response. 

” Will he understand me if I speak in German ? ” 

. Amb^uiat-fi^ed. The pnorv^assented with aat' 
incUi^jMcaa ci ibe head. 
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" He used to speak five languages, but his memory 
has gone with his sight. Do you not understand 
DOW why we call him dead to the world ? It is 
the truth. Excellency, and you will do us the justice 
to make it known in Vienna." 

“ 1 shall lose no time in doing so. May I speak 
with the brother, prior ? " 

“ As your Excellency pleases. Your generosity 
will spare him should you discover your errand to 
be useless.” 

"You may rely upon me—and perhaps my inter¬ 
rogation is to be preferred to that of the lawyers. 
May I ask you to introduce me ? " 

The. prior smiled. 

" I am afraid that is beyond my powers—^but I 
will mention, your name. Excellency." 

" &{ention rather the name of my friend—he is 
known at Rabka as Jura the Wise." 

" Will it be familiar to our brother ? ” 

" I think and hope so." 

The prior stepped forward and, speaking in low 
deep tones of the German language he endeavoured 
to awaken the blind monk’s interest. When some 
glimmer of recognition showed itself upon a face 
hitherto expressionless, he withdrew with his as¬ 
sistant and left guest and priest alone. Now, 
indeed, the wonderful silence of that house fell upon 
Amblehurst as an omen. He could not even hear a 
human footstep. Not a sound came down from the 
mountains; the lake shone in the sunshine as a 
golden mirror, burnished and unruffled. He might 
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have been in a house of the dead—alone with the 
last who had perished in a place of woe. . 

It was but a momentary impression and when it 
had passed a resolution of his vanity prompted him 
to new zeal in his task and a mastering determina¬ 
tion to accomplish it. He must recall this moribund 
and pathetic figure to life, reanimate it, breathe into 
it the spirit of forgotten years. Drawing a chair to, 
the old man’s side he began to speak in low tones of 
the mine at Rabka and of its people. He men¬ 
tioned the name Jura and dwelt upon it. His own 
recent acquaintance with the amazing story of what 
Vienna would soon call the “ conspiracy ” handi¬ 
capped him sorely. He was a stammerer, but 'one 
whose earnestness none could have doubted. 

And what was his reward ? 

The old priest listened patiently to this vehement 
declamation, though he gave no sign that he com¬ 
prehended it. From time to time, he put out a hand 
and stroked that of his interrogator, but the act 
failed to inspire him to speech, norj would it appear 
that he was aware even of the subject of the inter¬ 
relation. In vain Amblehurst repeated the story, 
uttered the familiar names, spoke of Rabka, and 
its new mistress. A sigh was his reward. This 
old man, he said, gazed out upon the moimtains 
as though the very sunshine, which fell upon bis 
withered eyes, would reopen them and give him 
sight. 

For this, then, the Englishman had travelled 
across Austria to these remote mountains, to 
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ittain a goal, as it were, up«n the brink of an open 
jrave and to be mocked by the silence of the living 
dead. In vain he tried another tongue, recapitu¬ 
lated the story in French and dwelt once more upon 
its essentials. The old monk still sat and gazed upon 
the distant mountains nor uttered a single word 
of recognition. The names, neither of people nor of 
places, appeared to have meaning for him ; he could 
be moved by no entreaty, awakened by no ruse. 
Even the younger man’s patience surrendered 
at last, and believing that nothing was to be gained 
by any further attempt, he rose to bid the monk 
farewell—and rising, he heard witji new astonish- 
menFTiTe old priest’s voice for the first time. 

“ What is your name, my son ? ” 

Amhlehurst* seated himself instantly. 

These simple words fascinated him beyond all 
expression. He had been tmderstood then after 
all. The silence had been but a subterfuge. And 
now the priest would speak. He felt convinced of 
it. 

" I am called Lord Amblehurst in England." 

" WRat do you know of the mine at Rabka ? ’’ 

" The Coimtess von Erlach is my friend-" 

“ Are you going to marry her ? " 

Shrewd insight. This man hidden from the world 
for twenty years needed no eyes to spy out the 
truth. 

" That is my intention, father." 

" Then a claim to the mine has been set up by 
another ? " 
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*' By one who calls himself Jura the Wise and is 
known as your pupil.” 

“ It is true—he lived in my house for ten years— 

I called him son.” 

” While he claims to be the son of the Count 
Philip.” 

” It is true—^he was the lord Philip’s son.” 

” Have you papers to prove this story ? ” 

"They are here in this room—they have never 
left my keeping.” 

“ Then you are prepared to come to Vienna and 
to tell your story ? ” 

The priest made no answer. A sudden flush of 
blood coloured his cheeks, and his lips qcstrered. 

" I am a very old man, my lord. I have no 
strength for such a journey.” 

" But at least you will help us to make the truth 
known ? ” 

The priest shook his head a little sadly. 

” They would not listen to an old man. The day 
has gone by, my lord—leave me here in peace.” 

" But, father, you owe it to yourself and to your 
faith. If you have these papers, they must bfe given 
up. You must make an effort to come to Vienna and 
to tell your story in Comt. Do you not understand 
that if this claim is put forward and fails those who 
make it will be severely punished ? I cannot be¬ 
lieve that you would suffer that ? ” 

Again a heavy sigh attended the question. 

“ No claim should be made, my lord—^it will fail. 
I am an old man and cannot support it. The day 
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has gone by for that. Let them treat my son well— 
he deserves it. I cannot hear you further—it would 
not avail. Leave me. I beg of you.” 

" I will certainly do so, father—but you will 
permit me to come again ? ” 

” Yes, yes, when I am better come again.” 

His hands dropped upon his lap and he sank back 
as one overwhelmed by the effort. Plainly he would 
speak no more this day—nor had the duologue been 
without pain to him. As for the Englishman, his 
curiosity waxed hot and could hardly be suppressed. 
He felt as a man vjho has touched a treasure with 
his linger tips but to be thrown back by a jest of 
fate jfdMfih mocked him. What, in Uod’s name, was 
the truth ? Why did this old man, who had surely 
no hope of tl^is world, fear to tell it ? 

But this was beyond him to say, and with a brief 
word of farewell he quitted the cell and the mpnas- 
tery and went out to find his servants. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

PIETRO RITZI 


T he prefect of the city was at the hotel of 
Jajce when Amblehurst returned there about 
one o’clock of the day and he hastened to excuse 
himself for so tardy an appearance. 

“ My instructions led me to expect your Excellency 
to-day,” he said, “ Vienna did not anticipate such 
dispatch. But anything that I can do for your 
Excellency, should you desire to jee the cijv pr my 
province, to fish, or to shoot, shall be done. Pray 
command me as you will.” 

Amblehurst hastened to assure him that such 
amusements were, for the time being, at any rate, 
out of the question. Since secrecy in this affair 
could help no one, he told the prefect frankly why 
he had come to Bosnia. 

” There is a monk in the monastery of Jezero, 
who can be of some assistance to my friend, the 
Countess von Erlach,” he said. ‘' I came to see him, 
but have been greatly disappointed, for he is a very 
old man and quite blind. Do you know the Benedic¬ 
tines, prefect—have you visited their monastery ? ” 
The prefect, a very fat man of the world, who 
treated all monks in a spirit of harmless jest, shook 
his head smilingly. 

“ While they do not trouble me I do not trouble, 
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them,” he said. “ As it chances there is news from 
Vienna concerning these people to-day, and I am 
commanded to visit the monastery and to send 
Brother Arthur to Vienna. So, you see, our pur¬ 
pose is the same. I do not pretend to know the 
object of these instructions ; but your Excellency 
will understand that I shall carry ‘them out imme¬ 
diately, and that if you desire to see the priest again 
you must look for him at Vienna and not in Bosnia.” 

The news did not surprise Amblehurst. It had 
been patent to him from the beginning that his 
own mission could achieve little and that the Courts 
>Y9uld soon take this burden upon their own shoul¬ 
ders. Perhaps he felt some chagrin at the thought 
of the poor service he had done Ulusia after all, 
and the ve^ moderate title it gave him to her 
gratitude. His own determination was to return 
to Vienna by the earliest train possible, and to tell 
her ver\' frankly that the monk’s evidence would 
not establish the claims of her protdgd* and might 
finally defeat them. What she would do undei 
such circumstances he could not so much as imagine, 
but his wit perceived that the ultimate issue lay 
with the man and that his punishment might be the 
very worst thing that could happen. 

" She will make a martyr of him and devote her 
life to his story,” he thought as he said good-bye to 
the prefect and went into the hotel for limch. The 
train to Travnik started at six o’clock that night, 
they told him. from the station at jajee; but he 
could drive across country if he chose, and catch the 
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night nniail from Serajevo to the capital, a course 
to which the prefect had advised him, and iipoii 
which he decided finally. A great desire to return 
to Vienna, to hear Ulusia’s resolution and to be 
ready for every emergency rebelled against the 
remoteness of this beautiful city and its seclusion. 
He knew that he could not rest until his message 
were delivered. 

Meanwhile there was the interval of waiting, a long 
interval, since the].horses of yesterday were by no 
means fit for the journey of to-day ; nor was it 
until four of the afternoon that a dishevelled 
hotel-keeper could'supply the necessary subs titute s 
and announce, with a solemn protestation upon the 
loyalty of his efforts, that the equipages'were ready. 

As for Amblehurst he had spent the time alter¬ 
nately between the wonderful terraces above the 
cascade and the mediaeval street which is jajee’s 
Corso. Both fascinated him; the street by its im¬ 
pressive suggestion of age and history; the terrace 
by its superb revelations of natural beauty and the 
ever changing aspect of the leaping waters ypon 
which it looked. Here upon the brink had he 
stood last night, and dreamed the dream. He 
knew^not why it was, but standing upon the same 
spot, alert and surely very wide awake, the Eastern 
sun beating down upon him, the rocky gorge aUve 
with the play and counterplay of the spreading 
torrent, the sensations of his sleep returned to him 
without warning, and all the dread and horror of the 
dream possessed him once more. 
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He was there and a hand was outstretched to 
;ast him down headlong. Peering as one fascinated 
into the depths, he could imagine his body bound¬ 
ing down to the jagged rocks, his flesh tom by the 
merciless spikes, his bones crushed and broken ere 
the water engulfed them. What was more won¬ 
derful was this, that he, who feared no man, was 
dumb and helpless in the presence of this unseen 
peril. He could not stir from the place, could not 
hft a hand to save himself; but must rock to and 
fro, sick with fear and yielding to the call of tragedy. 

From this trande awakening came with dramatic 
suddenness—he made a mighty eftort, cast the spell 
ofl*almOst with 5 cry of pain, and turning, discovered 
that a man stood at his elbow and watched him 
with eyes so* curious and such an odd expression of 
interest and malice upon his face that no doubt of 
his will if not of his intention could remain. 

“ Pardon me, my lord, but that is a dangerous 
place.” 

Amblehurst stepped back from the wall and 
regarded this man with amazed curiosity. He was 
one of the two who had attempted to inveigle him into 
an argument at the hotel at Travnik—a short black- 
bearded Italian, who smoked a long cigar held be¬ 
tween bird-like talons and wore a smile which c*ould 
have won him a fortune upon any stage of villains. 
To accuse the fellow of offence were impossible. 
He had made no overt movement, uttered no threat, 
had been guilty of no act which could accuse him. 
And yet Amblehurst could not disabuse himself of 
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the idea that in another instant he himself would 
have been hurled headlong to the depths .below. 
Reaction found him almost unnerved. He addressed 
the man, despite his aversion from strange acquaint¬ 
ance. 

" Is my safety anything to you, sir ? " 

" Pardon nie, my lord, it is much. But I see 
that your lordship forgets me ? ” 

" You were at Travnik yesterday ; you wished 
to speak to me.” 

" Certainly—to warn your lordship. But I wil’ 
remind you of another occasion. Three years ago 
on the Riva della Schiavone at Venice a woman 
claimed your lordship’s protection. Do ^u* re¬ 
member that ? ” 

Amblehurst looked at him astonished. 

” Certainly, I remember a foolish brawl-” 

” That woman was my sister. Your lordship owes 
to the fact another,”—here he flicked off the ash of 
his cigar and permitted it to fall down the chasm— 
" that you are talking to me upon this terrace." 

" Do you mean-” 

“ I beg your lordship’s pardon. The gocJd for¬ 
tune is mine. I should have been premature, very 
premature. Indeed had an accident occurred it 
would have been a grave error since you can neither 
help nor hinder us. Your lordship returns to Vienna 
to-day, I think. Be under no concern, for I also am 
taking the train from Serajevo.” 

Amblehurst laughed—the impudence of it amazed 
him. 
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" Suppose I have you arrested upon your own 
confession ? ” 

It was the Italian’s turn to be amused. 

" Oh 1 ” he said, " but your lordship is anxiotis tc 
return to Vienna. Would you wait three days in 
the mountains to accuse a poor devil of an Italian 
who has just saved your lordship from an ugly 
accident ? I am sure you would nbt—and Pietro 
Ritzi is a judge of men, my lord.” 

" And this judge decides that the object for which 
I came to the mountains has failed.” 

" I am sure of it, my lord—has failed so lament¬ 
ably that in three days the object of it will be a 
prijoner at_Vienna—while the pritst who sends him 
there will have ceased to live.” 

Aniblehurst started back. 

“ A prophet also it appears. Shall I say a 
dangerous prophet ? ” 

“ Nothing of the kind, my lord. The matter is 
nothing to me—my work is done ; but remember 
when the time comes and then compliment me. I 
wish your lordship hon voyage.” 

Hejiftod his hat ceremoniously and turned back 
toward the hotel. The Englishman on his part knew 
not what to make of it. His first thought was to 
seek out the prefect and relate this adventure j his 
second to leave the matter where it was. 

That violence would be attempted upon the old 
priest he could not conceive—especially after the 
emphatic declaration that the claim could not be 
established. This Italian he set down for a mere 
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boaster, a pretty tinsel villain who happened to be the 
brother of the little Italian girl about whom, rogues 
were fighting on the Riva della Schiavone three years 
ago. His grandiloquent talk deserved no serious notice. 

Faith in this conclusion took him from the town of 
Jajce with a livelier desire to return to Vienna than 
any he had yet experienced. The wild journey to 
Travnik he found inexpressibly wearisome—the dis¬ 
comforts of the mountain railway, with its narrow 
gauge, its snorting locomotive, and the never-ending 
river valley it followed, appeared almost insupport¬ 
able. In vain he sought sleep as the train rumbled 
on through the long hours of the night. When the 
dawn came, and *the sun, full and magnificently red, 
leaped up above the rim of the mountains, he aban¬ 
doned the effort to rest and was about to take a book 
from his bag when the door of his sleeping compart¬ 
ment was opened stealthily—and without any word 
of explanation the Italian, Pietro Ritzi, entered from 
the corridor. 

“ Your pardon, my lord—w'e shall be at Brod in 
half an hour. I have something to say before we 
get there—with your lordship’s permission.’'* 

Amblchurst bade him sit down on the narrow 
couch and offered him a cigarette. He was no 
longer afraid of this man, although he suspected his 
intention. To-day he looked a very harmless little 
fellow, sere and yellow, after a laborious night, but 
unfailingly good-humoured. 

“ This cursed railway is one of Austria’s apologies 
for annexing Bosnia,” he said with a laugh, ” the 
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representatives of the Powers should be compelled 
to spend'a day in it—I venture to say that would 
be an end of the Eastern question.” 

Amblehurst laughed. 

” You are difiicult to please—have you found it 
so tr\ ing a journey ? ” 

“ Far from it—it will earn me—let* me see—in 
ybur money five hundred pounds.” 

" Which you are'paid by the Count Rudolph-” 

" Precisely so—an able man, my lord, a \'cry able 
man. He has made but one mistake in a distin¬ 
guished career—he tlid not marry the Countess.” 

Amblehurst lifted his brows. • 

” Undoubtedly an oversight. But there is tune. 

The Italian leered. 

" True, Her I'.xcellency may not have been willing. 
I imagine it was so. But, my lord, is it not the 
greatest achievement in life to marry a woman 
against her will ? ” 

" Admittedly—but sometimes a little costly. Did 
you come here to speak about this ? ” 

" Oh, certainly not—I came here to discuss a man 
in whom you are interested—they call him Jura 
the Wise at Rabka.” 

Well ? ” 

" And believe that he is the son of the lord Philip, 
Her Excellency’s uncle.” 

He flicked off the ash from his cigarette and 
appeared to await a question. 

When none was put, he continued with equal 
assurance. 
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“ And they are correct in their belief, my lord, 
but few would guess the truth.” 

" Meaning that it is a shameful story ? ” 

” Oh. nothing of the kind—it is a very interest¬ 
ing story, and it is known but to two people. One 
is the priest at Jezero; he will never tell it. The 
other is your very faithful servant, who will tell it 
for a consideration—to you alone, my lord.” 

Amblehurst smiled. He had dealt with this 
kind of man before. 

" Why do you think I am a purchaser ? ” 

" Because, my lord, the day will come when you 
will be glad to tell it to Her Excellency, the Countess. 
Reflect upon it at your leisure. “l am to be found 
at the Hotel d’ltalie in the Rossauer Kaseme any 
time your lordship may be pleased‘to seek me. I 
think the time will come—when the man is arrested 
and the priest is dead, my lord.” 

He waited for no reply, but doffing his hat once 
more passed out into the corridor and was gone. 
At the same moment the train entered the frontier 
station of Brod. Here they were to change into the 
Vienna express which a monster ferry was to tow 
across the river Save before it set out upon its swift 
jpumey to Buda and the capital. 

They would arrive at nightfall, Amblehurst re¬ 
membered—in time for him to change and visit 
Ulusia at the palace. But what would be the 
moment of that meeting or what story he must hear 
upon his arrival he could not so much as imagine. 



CHAPTER XXVIll 


VLUSIA IS WARNED 

U LUSTA awaited her ambassador in the library 
of the Erlach Pahu e, that proud room which 
gives ujron the park and is famous among th(' 
libraries of the world for its collection of Italian 
missals and masterpieces of the Renaissanct*. 

It was a quarter to seven vyion a day of early 
‘sumffl^ancT every window stood wide open. Shi^ 
wwe a gown of white lace with emeralds about her 
thsoat and a fair pink rose which Jura had plucked 
for her. 

These had been dark days for her and the dawn 
seemed distant. Such a story as the Erlach Palace 
had to tell could not be kept within its gates and the 
whole city now noised it abroad. 

As ever, when a claim is made to great title and 
esfates, there were bitter partisans. Some declared 
freely that this was the very romance; which the 
mad lord Philip should have written in the days of 
his dementia. Others remembered that 'women 
were ever on the side of impostors—and, recounting 
similar cases in Germany and England, said that 
Ulusia von Erlach was not the first who had been 
deceived. 

All realized, however, that the supreme act of 
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the drama must be played in the Courts which would 
decide the issue. 

If the man were indeed Count Philip’s son his 
claim should be established very readily, if he w'ere 
not, the sooner the law took him by the heels the 
better. Mischief enough had been done—while, as 
for the good taste which left such a fellow at the 
Erlach Palace, well, the less said about that the 
better. 

Few had seen Jura; these were impressed and 
passed on their favourable opinions to others. Cer¬ 
tainly he was the living image of the great Philip— 
but this being admitted, there were reservations of 
a remarkable nature. The fellow had not the in¬ 
signia of birth, not the true insignia. Something 
was lacking to his manner which even fiis* unhap*py 
life could not excuse. Ulusia, they thought, must 
herself be conscious of this, a deficiency which even 
her closest friends remarked. Here was a noble 
if you would, branded with the mark of the bourgeois, 
curt, domineering, masterful, brave—but not a true 
Erlach, whose very word would convince. This 
led them to the obvious story, often repeated and 
readily believed. The Courts would declare the 
truth, they prophesied, and shame must attend the 
recital. 

Ulusia had heard much of this talk and she re¬ 
called it as she stood at the window of the crimson 
library and waited for the man who must answer 
aye or nay. 

There had been moments when even she could ask 
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—is this a truth or a chimera ; am I harbouring the 
son of. my Undo Philip or an impostor ? ” 

Pride trembled at her lack of conviction. She 
knew that she herself had been comjielled to doubt 
more than once when in Jura’s presence. And this 
by no fault of his, no lack of reverence or devotion, 
but by that intuition which taught Ijgr that Philip’s 
son would have acted otherwise. 

She had fought this battle against all the world 
and these last few days had found her wavering. 
Combat her scruples as she would they returned 
with tenfold force*now at this moment of the crisis. 
What would happen, what must she do if the liarl 
returned-^;Ih-rll news she could not foresee. The 
warnings uttered by the guardians of the mine, 
the frjendly cojunsds of General Wagner, the anger 
of Bishop Heinrich were in her mind at this final 
hour. All would be lost or all won by the Karl’s 
disclosures—nor would her unselfishness stoop to 
the thought that vii tory for the man meant instant 
eclipse for the woman, and loss of all these possessions 
which the city had envied her. 

Lortl Amblehurst entered the library just after 
the clock had struck seven. He had been to his 
hotel and changed, but she thought that the 
journey had tired him and her solicitude upon 'that 
score betrayed no mere womanly sympathy but 
something deeper. A quick reader of character, his 
manner alarmed her, but she did not speak of 
alarm when she held his hand and thanked him for 
coming. 
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" I knew that you would not send me excuses— 
it is good of you to think of me first.” 

" Then goodness and compulsion are twin brothers. 
Why am I in Vienna if it is not to obey you ? Of 
course I came—my news would not wait." 

She felt her pulse quicken, knew that her face was 
aflame and turned it from him when next she spoke. 

" My uncle says that the priest will be in Vienna ^ 
to-morrow. You have seen him ; you know whether 
it is true or false.” 

" It is quite true. The Court has issued an order 
and the Prefect of Jajce sends him to Vienna. You 
will be disappointed, Ulusia—he is very, very old 
and he is blind.” - . • 

She uttered a little cry and her face turned deadly 
pale. "Does he deny that Jura is ,my cousin? 
Is he so old that he does not remember that ? ” she 
asked almost angrily. In answer he took her hand 
and led her toward the window. 

“ I fear it is so. The priest has told me as much. 
Ulusia. He cannot answer as we wish ; he advises 
Jura not to press the claim.” 

" Then it is false ! ” > 

" He will not say so. That Jura is Philip’s son 
he is ready to affirm—but, as it is better that you 
should know, he does not think it will help us.” 

She withdrew her hand from his and sitting at the 
writing table by the window she hid her face during 
long minutes of a silence which was pathetic. All 
the glory of her romance had been eclipsed in that 
instant, the flight from Rabka's Castle, the days 
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of seclusion in the mine, the events at Pavna—oh. 
what 4 mockery was this, w’hat imposition upon her 
credulity. And the fault had been her own. She 
had been so willing to believe—so willing. No 
doubt had warred upon her faith, no doubt of her 
owm assent from the beginning. 

Amblehurst understood this mocxl, a woman’s 
mood, too well to break in upon it. He did not for¬ 
bid her to weep, did not seek to lightfui her burden. 
Better that she should reckon with herself now 
before the tragedy deepened than in the culminating 
hours. 

“ What are we to do ? ” she exclaimed anon, 
rising as one iKil^rry yet determined'still to wage the 
good fight, “ how are we to save him. Lord Ainbl<‘- 
hurst ? You know what this means ; you know 
what his enemies will do. Help me, for I am 
helpless ; help me to save my cousin from prison." 

He was glad that she had asked him this—glad 
that she had spoken of help rather than of deter¬ 
mination. 

“ I came here for no other reason,” he said, cross¬ 
ing tha room and sitting by her. " For this I returned 
immediately from jajee. The hours are precious, 
Ulusia—we have no time to lose. I have told you 
already that they are bringing the priest to Vieiyia.” 

Her eyes flashed ; the new significance of this 
electrified her. 

“ Who told you this—whose word is it ? ” 

“The Prefect of Jajee; he has his orders; the 
Corirts have issued them." 
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" Then the truth will be told—to all the world 
—they mean to shame him publicly ? ” 

“ Unless we can prevent it; I have thought of it 
but am perplexed. Did not this friar swear for 
years that Jura was Philip’s son ? What should 
prevent the same tale being told in Vienna ? 
Frankly, I do,not understand him. The man is a 
priest and he is the author of the story. Will he • 
deny it at the eleventh hour ? I cannot believe 
it." 

“ But he has denied it already—he has denied 
it to you.” 

" I must admit that it is so—and yet I have my 
own opinions. These lead me to believe- that it is 
not wise for your friend to remain in Vienna.” 

She started up—afraid to hear from him a truth 
she had known from the first. 

" You are thinking of his arrest ? ” 

” Of nothing else—it may be their shortest road 
to salvation. Jura should not be in Vienna to¬ 
morrow ; he should not be in the city.” 

She came and stood before him and their eyes met 
upon a determination of their mutual purposd. 

" Is your friendship sufficient to answer for this ? 
Will you save him if the priest does not ? ” 

“•I will try,” he said, and that was all. 

A gong summoned them to dinner upon this and 
they returned to the great saloon to find Jura 
there and with him the Bishop Heinrich and the 
Baroness Elwitza. Amblehurst paid her the ex- 
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pected compliments but had eyes for Jura alone. 
This son of the mines was a splendid figure truly; 
his new clothes sat upon him to perfection ; his 
dignity of manner was not to be denied. None the 
less the Earl was conscious of something indefinable, 
a suggestion of doubt he knew not how to justify, 
a hesitation prompted perhaps by the events of the 
recent days. Was it possible, after all, that the 
story was a shameful one ? The priest had denied 
it emphatically—and he of all men knew the truth. 

They spoke of commonplace things at that 
gorgeous table—of tlie coming annexation of the 
provipces ^ Bo snia and of IleTtzegovina—of 
possible troubles with the Slavs—the Baroness 
of the decay of .gallantry among the soldiers of 
the day,*who werSksadly changed since her time ; the 
Bishop of French infidelities and the danger of 
their growth in Vienna. 

To the Englishman the talk was tragic in its 
futility. He knew that this was in truth a house 
of woe, that the shadow of humiliation lay heavy 
upon itTrthat many a hovel in the city could show 
you happier faces. Above all, the inspired eyes of 
the “ impostor,” if such he were, magnetized him 
and were not to be avoided. , 

Must this poor fellow, the victim of a l3dng fable, 
must he spend his days in prison, doomed by destiny 
for the sins of his fathers ? And the young girl, 
whose heart had gone out to his romance, must she 
mourn for him to the end ? He knew not w'hat to 
think; his passion for Ulusia was fed by the very 
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doubt—he saw her already the mistress of Amble- 
hurst Castle—his wife whom many must worship. 

Upon the Englishman, indeed, the burden of the 
night lay. He must play this tragi-comedy for 
them all, railing the Baroness, sympathizing with 
the Bishop, recalling ancedotes that had rusted 
long ago in London, even speaking of the mines 
and seeking to move Jura to confession. The latter 
was the hopeless task—this man whose burning 
words of eloquence had stirred his comrades many 
a time and oft, whose scorn had lashed their follies, 
whose sympathy had won their love—here in this, 
his father’s house was dumb. He4iOuli,but a^iswer 
in monosyllables—the past was hidden behind the 
curtain of his youth and had become meaningless 
to him. ^ 

And so they fell again to the commonplace of 
daily chatter—and but two remembered that the 
morrow must be a morrow of crisis when the truth 
would be known to the city and to the world. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

THE EARL RESOLVES 


T he night was calm and still and a new moon 
bright in the sky when Ainljlehurst quitted 
the Erlach Palace on foot and entered the wide 
Hauptstrasse which runs before its gates. 

He had made the fineness of the night an excuse 
for dismissing his coachman, but, in truth, an ’idea 
has come to him and would not brook delay. 

Listening in the train to the herojcs of the Italian, 
Pietro Rrt/i, Rfc had paid little heed to them, but 
here in Vienna, in face of the crisis, they called for 
a fairor hearkiji^ He would go, there and then, to 
the Hotel Italic and hear what the fellow had to 
say. If he wasted his money, what matter ; had he 
not wasted other money in earlier years upon pur¬ 
poses less worthy, and if the rogue were also a cheat 
at least curiosity would be gratified ? 

He watched the carriage out of sight and then 
turnecf about to find a cab. The Erlach Palace is 
fended about its inner courtyard by a monstrous 
high wall which might be that of a barracks, and 
by this the Earl was passing when a young*girl 
emerged suddenly from the shadows and, looking 
intently at him for an instant, passed away into the 
moonlight and so vanished. Remarking that she 
was a wonderfully pretty girl and that her eyes were 
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glorious, Amblehurst lighted his cigar and passed 
on. He had found a cab in two minutes and in three 
was being driven, as only the Hungarians can drive 
a man, to the Hotel d'Italic by the Rossauer Kaseme. 

This was a squalid hotel, not far from the Danube 
—the resort of Italians from Dalmatia and the scum 
of the Levant.^ As it befell, there was no need at 
all to ask for the particular rascal, Pietro Ritzi, • 
for he sat at a little table by the door when the Earl 
entered, and he nursed upon his knee a gipsy girl 
from Cattaro, who had just been entertaining the 
company with a guitar she could not play and a 
dance which was indescribable. 

c 

Uttering a cry of real pleasure the-dtalian thtew 
her aside upon seeing the Englishman, whom he 
greeted as though they had been th^best of friends. 

“ I knew your lordship would want me,” he said 
sotto voce, " but no names here, upon any account. 
Come up to my room, my lord, the papers that you 
require will be there.” 

He pushed his way through the throng, expecting 
no response, and led the way up a shabby gilded 
staircase to a wide landing above. His iootH gave 
off from this and was by no means without its 
luxuries, dirty and faded as the ornaments were. 
A violent pull upon a crimson bellrope brought a 
perspiring Italian waiter to the place and then, for the 
first time, Pietro Ritzi recovered his dashing manner. 

" Your lordship will honour me by taking soine- 
thing—oh, yes. they have the English whisky here 
--but the Chianti is very good, my lord. Shall we 
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smoke the Bock cigar ? I know nothing better in 
this house and their judgment is not bad.” 

Amblehurst said that he would smoke a cigar, 
nor did he refuse the whisky. He judged that 
formality would not serve him, and he was not dis¬ 
pleased to find the Italian in a loquacious mood. 
When the refreshments had been served and the 
door firmly closed by Pietro, they'sat upon either 
side of a once splendid marble chimney and immedi¬ 
ately fell to talk of the affair. 

" Well, am I not a good prophet, my lord ? ” 
asked the Italian as he bit off the end of an excellent 
cigar. " did I not tell you that I had something to 
sell which you would be very gl.ad’ to buy ? ” 

" Admittedly, you did—the honours of prophecy 
are altogether yours, Signor Ritzi, at the moment.” 
” But why, *' at the moment,’ my lord ? ” 

” It is obvious surely. If you have something 
to sell, I must know what it is. You do not expect 
me to deal in mere confidences ? ” 

The Italian shrugged his shoulders, " Let us 
have done with all this,” he snapped in a sudden 
turn of anger quite foreign to his previous manner, 
” you have come here to buy from me the true story 
of Coimt Philip of Rabka and of his son. I am will¬ 
ing to sell it to you because I understand the Eqglish- 
ipan and am ready to take his word of honour, and 
his money. If you give me that, my lord, I will speak 
quite freely.” 

Amblehurst reflected. 

" And what would my word concern ? “ 
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“ My own safety ; the means whereby this docu¬ 
ment fell into your hands. It is quite simple. You 
were at the monastery of Jezero before me ; they 
will believe that you persuaded them to give you 
the paper. Should it be known that I sold it to you 

—I who was the emissary of Count Rudolph-” 

" Count Rudolph, who sent you to Jajce ? ” 

" I have admrLted it. His money is in my pocket. 
I wish to add yours to it, to be paid to me in London 
where I go by the morning mail.” 

“ You find Vienna unhealthy in the spring ? ” 

A gleam of fire shot through Pietro’s eyes—but 
they were laughing again when he replied— 

" It is so—an • unhealthy climate, Lord Amble- 
hurst. I much prefer your London fogs; they 
make identity more difficult.” 

” Why did you think of me in this matter ? ” 

" Was it not natural ? I searched the priest’s 
papers, when he was asleep, and found something 
which Rudolph would burn and, having burned, 
would send me to prison because I found it. Then 
I remember that the rich Englishman is seeking what 
I have found—is it wonderful that I come to him ? ” 
** I understand you. How much money do you 
, ask for this paper ? ” 

" A thousand pounds, my lord, to be paid to me in 
London.” 

*' The paper being valuable ? ” 

*' Am I not putting myself into your hands ? It 
I cheat you will you pay me ? ” 

Lord Amblehurst smiled. 
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" Not a shilling, upon my word of honour.” 

” Then, my lord, it is a bargain between us. Stay, 
I will give you the document—and then I will go a 
little way home with you. There are compatriots 
of mine so curious that they would look into your 
very pockets. I will take care that they do not, 
my lord.” 

" Oh,” .said Amblehurst, with a laugh, ” I have 
a cab waiting." 

* • * * « 

Twelve o’clock was striking when the Englishman 
left the Rossauer Kaserne, and a quarter past as his 
cab approached the Erlach Palace. This detour 
had been a mere idea dictated ’by a. sentiment 
he would not have confessed. Twice before had 
he doven thqs at a late hour of the night and 
looked up to the windows of that room wherein 
Ulusia slept. The very vicinity of the Palace could 
move him strangely these later days when the shadow 
of tragedy lay upon it. 

There were lights in her window, and willing eyes 
deceived him with a momentary apparition which 
quickened his pulse and brought the blood to his 
cheeks. She was not sleeping then ; for her, as for 
him, there could be no escape from this dominating 
issue, no finality of the night until the vital Mvords 
were spoken. He did not doubt that she awaited 
the morrow as the supreme day of her young life, 
when illusion must give place to triumph or be 
shattered in a humiliating debacle of which all 
Europe would hear. 
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He had halted a brief moment below her window, 
but, anon, reflecting upon the folly of such a'vigil, 
he was about to tell the man to drive on to the 
hotel when, from that very portico he had quitted 
but two hours ago, he perceived the figure of the 
white faced girl who had then arrested his attention ; 
and perceiving i^ instantly took a resolution. That 
she waited for some one within the Erlach Palace, 
he could not doubt; and reflecting upon it further, 
he said she would be one of the women from the 
mine at Rabka, and that she waited there because 
of the man Jura. 

It was but a guess—he made no claim to infalli¬ 
bility of insight and would afterwards admit that 
sheer instinct put the thought into his head. As for 
the girl herself, she lay crouching by the shadqjvs of 
the portico, her hair dishevelled, her face without a 
tinge of colour, her whole attitude that of supreme 
distress. Hunted already by the police, she watched 
the stranger intently and was about to dart away 
■ into the deeper shadows of the archway when the 
sound of his voice arrested her and she stood motion¬ 
less, afraid either to retreat or to advance' and 
trembling with agitation. 

' " What is your name, girl; why do you wait here? ” 

"I'^am Mathilde, Excellency—the servant to 
Mother Anna of Rabka.” 

" Then you wait to see her son Jura ? ” 

" Yes, yes. Excellency—I wait to see him—but the 
servants turn me away. I have waited many days. 
Excellency—he is in danger and I must speak to him.” 
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“ What do you know of it, girl; who sent you 
here ? ” 

“ The Mother Anna; he is to return to Rabka— 
we will hide him. Excellency, we will save him from 
his enemies.” 

“ Have you no lodging in the city, my child ? ” 

” I was robbed of my money. The police sent 
me back to Rabka, but I left the train and returned. 
I must speak to Jura, Excellency—oh, such long 
hours of waiting, and I am so tired, Excellency.” 

" Get into that cab—I will hear what you have to 
say as we go. Do not fear, I am an Englishman,” 

He opened the‘door, indifferent to the astonish¬ 
ment expressed cynically upon the box and the 
guffaw which an amused cabman could not suppress. 
The girl herself appeared to be half dead with fear 
and Ifbpe ; scrambled headlong into the carriage 
and was trembling still when the Earl followed her. 

" What do you know of Herr Jura, girl—I must 
hear everything ? ” 

" I have known him for many years. Excellency 
—I was his servant—I worked for him in the mine.” 

” "Jhat is no reason for your being in Vienna.” 

She answered almost with a moan— 

" No, no, not a reason at all. Excellency—but I 
cannot tell you ; I have suffered much and I cannot 
tell you.” 

A new thought flashed across the man’s mind. 

" Is he your lover, Mathilde ? ” 

She buried her face in her hantls and wept silently ; 
but she neither admitted nor denied the imputation. 
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A passing lamp, searching out her figure as they 
turned from the Hauptstrasse, gave to it a shapely 
grace of matured beauty, and when next she looked 
up her eyes shone brightly in the darkness. 

" The Mother Anna sent me to warn him. Excel¬ 
lency—the priest has betrayed us—I came to Vienna 
to tell him so.” 

“ And they refused you admittance to the palace.” 

“ Yes, yes, they would not hear me. I have been 
there many days; I saw him with her every day, 
but he has never seen me. He is much changed. 
Excellency, he is not the Jura we have known; it is 
wicked to deceive him as the woman has deceived 
him ; he Y^ill be 'punished because of her madness 
and his old friends will never see him again." 

" What do you mean by saying that the priest has 
betrayed you ? ” 

She cringed at this, fearful of her own words. 

" The Mother Anna knows—I cannot tell you, 
Excellency—she sent me here when they threatened 
- .to take her to the prison.” 

“ They threatened her—do you mean the Coimt ?” 

'* Yes, yes, the Lord Governor—he knows the 
truth; he will punish Jura—he has sworn it. But 
the people would save him. Excellency, for they 
believe him to be their King.” 

” And you, yourself—has Jura spoken of love to 
you ? ” 

She answered him not a word—falling suddenly 
to silence and to weeping. 

The cab had now driven up to the Hotel MetrdpoU, 
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where the difficulties of this quixotic impulse occurred 
to Amblehurst for the first time, and put him to 
some embarrassment. These he brushed aside, 
however, for was not eccentricity ever a travelling 
Englishman’s prerogative ? 

" I am going to ask the people at this hotel to 
take care of you,” he said, when the cab stopped, 
" to-morrow, perhaps, you shall bb sent back to 
Rabka but not unless it is safe for you to go. Your 
message is in safe keeping ; I, myself, will carry it to 
the Erlach Palace and will tell them how it came." 

" Will you send me alone. Excellency ? ” 

They were on the pavement then and she had 
caught him by the sleeve, the pathbs of h^r entreaty 
firing her pale cheeks and lighting her expectant 
eyes. To Amblehurst the whole affair was as clear 
as day ; he un’derstood both the mad passion which 
had sent her upon this journey and the meaning 
of the warning which the old woman had uttered. 
Perhaps a new hope followed upon the circumstance, 
but he would make no promises to Mathilde. ” If , 
will be time enough to speak of that to-morrow. 

I will see you again when I have thought about 
it. Go to your bed now and sleep—the people here 
will have my instructions to look after you.” 

He entered the hotel, Mathilde following up«n his 
hcels,^and gave his instructions to the astonished 
porter. This girl, he said, was an old servant of the 
Erlach Palace—she was to be fed, harboured and, 
as soon as it was possible on the morrow, to be 
found new clothes as he would instruct them. To all 
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of which the yawning official could but respond, 

“ Yes, my lord ”—though to himself he said a 
hundred times that all Englishmen were mad, but 
that this was the maddest of them all. None the 
less he dared to wake a housekeeper and to pass on 
his instructions—and the last that Amblehurst saw 
of Mathilde was her white face following the porter 
to the steward*^ room and the mute surprise and . 
gratitude her eyes expressed. 

In another mood it might have amused him to 
study this phase of surprise a little deeper, to 
reflect upon the contrast of the mine with its 
suggestion of the majesty of eternal darkness and this 
garish hopse of*" light and pleasure and tawdry 
splendours. But, in truth, he gave no thought to 
it at all—and entering his bedroom and putting on 
his dressing-gown, he lighted a cigar and sat down to 
peruse the paper he had purchased at so high a price. 

There are few records of mystery in which 
truth, when ultimately revealed, is not common¬ 
place, nay often ridiculous in its primitive simplicity. 
When Amblehurst unfolded this tattered manu¬ 
script, when he set a lamp near to his chaii that 
he might decipher the ancient writing with greater 
ease, he could not but dwell a little while upon his 
own opinions of the case and the conclusion to 
which they had led him. Had he sought justifi¬ 
cation for his belief that the man Jura was an impostor, 
this girl’s confession, trapped as it were by the cir¬ 
cumstances of the night, would have been his ready 
excuse. For had she not told him, unwittingly. 
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that the old woman Anna was privy to the con¬ 
spiracy in which the priest had been expected to play 
so bold a part ? And was not her very alarm the 
sure witness to the dangers of exposure which the 
hours threatened ? 

By some means, he knew not what, a message had 
passed across the kingdom from tjie mountain to 
distant Rabka and had warned the woman that the 
house of fables was about to fall. In her turn she 
had sent the girl Mathilde to Vienna, lacking other 
messenger; and by this willing instrument of 
deception the truth had been told. 

Told, truly, but in what mea;pure ? Was the 
pritist wholly master of the lord Philip’s'story—or 
but a lesser actor upon a puny scene ? So much the 
manuscript should tell him, and convinced that it 
was what it purported to be, a private paper stolen 
from the cell in the monastery of Jezero, the Jiarl 
began to read at last and was still so occuj)icd wh('n 
the new day dawned. 

For had he not promised Ulusia that he would 
save her cousin Jura if safety were to be purchased 
at any price, and was not this document his 
supreme, nay his only hope ? 

He read it to the last line, and having slept a few 
brief hours, he summoned liis valet and began to 
dress." 

" I am going to the English Embassy,” he said, 
" see that my carriage is ordered at once." 



CHAPTER XXX 

RUDOLPH OF TRIESTE VISITS THE PALACE 


R udolph of Trieste had been more of a hero' 
to his own valet than his fellows, and what¬ 
ever his solicitude for the inner man, his fore¬ 
thought for the outer was a constant factor of his 
daily life. 

Indeed, he dressed with an actor’s regard both for 
the perfection of the ensemble and the correctness of 
the detail; and his bitterest enemy -readily con¬ 
ceded him such honours as the tailor.* had to bestow. 
They used to tell you at the Erlach Palace that the 
Kaiser had once asked him what he would do if a 
speck of mud fell upon his trousers, and he had 
answered, with pomp and circumstance, that nature 
knew better than to treat her chosen so ill. And, 
truly, the speck of mud in question had yet to be 
discovered by the closest observer and had become 
the subject of a wager in the clubs. 

Npw the Count had returned from Rabka in some 
haste upon the occasion when he is next found with 
Ulusia von Erlach—but he had been faithful to his 
reputation; and even a long night in the ironically 
named *' express ” had not dimmed the magnifi¬ 
cence of his appearance. 

ui 
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A fine frock suit of the palest grey cloth, a hat 
which outshone the mirrors, wonderful boots with 
fawn tops, gloves in a pretty shade of primrose, a 
cane with a head carved of jade, helped him to much 
satisfaction as he followed the butler to the crimson 
library and there notified that his business was 
urgent and that he must see Her Ex(;cllency at once. 

It was eleven o'clock upon the morning of the 
day which carried Lord Amblehurst to the Imperial 
Palace—a day momentous beyond any in the story 
of this house and of its people. None, however, 
would have judged as much by Rudolph’s manner 
or imagined any other purpose tjian that of the 
cofiimonest convention. ^Humming softly to himself, 
he searched the room and the writing desks with 
quick eyes, peered into the garden, toyed with a 
gold cigarette case, and finally dropped impatiently 
into an armchair, there to exclaim upon woman’s 
love of procrastination and her intolerable delays. 

Such was the man and such the mood when 
Ulusia entered the room five minutes later, and stood 
amazed to be confronted by so unexpected an in¬ 
truder. Had not she forbidden him the palace since 
the night of the insult and might she not well ex¬ 
claim upon the effrontery which could support his 
return ? 

As it chanced both surprise and displeasure were 
lost upon the Count, who, ignoring them, stood 
smihng and bowing, as though they had parted 
the best of friends and had met again to their mutual 
satisfaction. 
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“ I gave you five minutes—you come in five,” he 
exclaimed, with a flourish of the hat as though to 
mark triumph; “ that is real charity—upon such 
an occasion.” 

She looked at him with quick eyes. 

" Why do you return to my house. Count—are 
you not aware-” 

" My dear child, we are too old friends for that. • 
Things are said at unpleasant moments which friend¬ 
ship must hasten to forget. Behold me in ashes-” 

She smiled in spite of herself. 

” Oh, please,” she exclaimed—and then her eager 
curiosity mastering her, she bade him sit. 

" Have you come to speak to me of my couSin 
Jura ? ” 

He waived the claim aside with an-airy gesture. 

“ We are here to talk as brother and sister, I 
claim the privilege; it is my title. Let nothing 
apologize for frankness at such a time. I left Rabka 
the moment I heard the truth—I doubt not you 
expected me.” 

” Indeed no—since the truth has yet to be told 
me.” 

He assumed a look of bland incredulity. 

” They have not told you that the Government 
has tome to a decision ? ” 

She shook her head, afraid to speak. 

But, my dear child, you should have been the 
first to hear it—they are to arrest him to-night; 
directly the priest has confessed.” 

” Why do they wait for the priest. Count ? ” 
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“ In the interests of us all. What he has to tell 
is better told in this house than in the Courts. I 
have seen General Wagner and we assent to their 
proposal. If the piiest makes a clean bieast of it 
and the man hears him, he may be willing to do 
likewise. Then it would be an easy affair. We shall 
«>rfer the fellow an alternative, either a trial with its 
consequences, or banishment to the islands, lie 
will choose the latter, of course. There is a class 
of adventurer which knows when it is beaten and 
your friend Jura belongs to it. I have not a doiibt 
as to his decision. He will go to the islands and 
we shall allow him a pension of a thousand guldens. 
Would he not be a madman to compel us to make 
this scantlal ptiblic ? ” 

The Count was very pleased by his own state¬ 
ment which terminated in a chuckle of satisfaction 
and an attitude which spoke of a mind at ease. Oh, 
it was all done with—but it had been an ugly night¬ 
mare and it had frightened him very much for a 
season. Now, however, h<“ saw the end of it. his 
own sovereignty established at Rabka and this 
mastc’‘ful little lady given over to the pleasures of 
Vienna and of such a portion of her fortune as must 
decently be paid to her. Rudolph was almost con¬ 
soled in that moment for the failure of his fuller 
purpose of matrimony. They would never have 
agreed—and to quarrel with a woman, he remem¬ 
bered, is to quarrel with the two-edged sword of 
exasperation and futility. 

" Yes," he repeated, " we have planned it all out 
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and the rest is with your friend. I am sorry for you, 
Countess—for your faith has been generous. 'These 
fables naturally appeal to women. The man told 
a plausible story and you imagined the rest. Very 
well, we shall take the consequences upon our¬ 
selves.” 

“ But Count, if he refuse your alternative ? ” 

She had beeh pacing the room; but now she . 
came and stood before him’and the expression upon 
her face was one which boded no good to his plans. 

He perceived the trend of affairs at once and his 
tone changed. 

" In that case, my dear lady, he will be tried im¬ 
mediately, and nis sentence will be-” 

He paused, and looked up at her. 

" You must remember,” he said, his eyes averted 
from hers, “ that the affair of the Castle has yet 
to be tried. There were men murdered at Rabka 
that night and your father’s house was burned. Can 
you blame authority if it lays those crimes at this 
man’s door ? Would you be surprised if the sen¬ 
tence were—well, the uttermost penalty ? ” 

" And that, Count ? ” 

“ Is death.” 

Ulusia well understood that her face betrayed 
her, but she determined that her voice should not. 

" You are going very fast. Count Rudolph. Have 
you asked yourself what would happen if the priest 
does not speak as you wish ? ” 

He laughed. 

“ Oh, in that case, we shall try the pair of them. 
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It is quite understood—I have just seen the General.” 

" Then why do you come to me.” 

” Why does a man go to a woman—to ask one of 
two things, her help or her love. I seek both, my 
dear child, but the first-named is in my mind at this 
moment. You are the man’s friend and he will 
listen to you. Tell him to go to the islands. If 
you would save him, point out that the alternative 
is—well, what I have named. They will not give 
him a second chance. Let him go before to-morrow 
is old. I think you owe it to him to say as much. 
Now does not your Excellency agree with that ? ” 

He rose upon the words and stood before her, prim 
aad vaunting and very full of his achievement. 
This mad affair might not be a bad thing for Rudolph 
after all—there was that in the Count’s mind when 
he put the que'stion. Nor was he in any way disap¬ 
pointed by her considered response—she could not 
have answered differently. 

" I will speak to Jura and to my friends,” she 
said. 

He raised his brows. 

" 'Co your friend Lord Amblehurst ? By all 
means do so. I am told that the British people arc 
generous—when asked for advice. Consult your 
English friend and do not delay. The hou<s are 
precious.” 

" Oh,” she cried, her anger prevailing, " I will 
choose my own time.” ~ 

The outburst did not displease him. His point had 
been gained, the glove thrown down. She would 

R 
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speak to her friends, and they would tell her that 
the hours of the madness were done with, the' fable 
outlived, the truth made known. Henceforth he, 
Rudolph, would be master at Rabka, and for that 
his whole life had been* lived. 

“ As you please, Countess,” he said, drawing on 
his gloves and taking up his hat. " I shall now 
go to General Wagner and tell him what has been • 
decided. If you prefer that the priest should go to 
his house-” 

" Oh, no, no,” she exclaimed, " he must come 
here ; T will believe nothing until I hear him.” 

“ Then that shall be at ten o’clock to-night—one 
hour after the train arrives from Brod. Until then, 
my respects. Countess.” 

>|c « * >|I « 

• 

She heard the door close behind him and for a 
little while did not change her position, but stood in 
a deep reverie as though she still debated the Count’s 
words. At last she appeared to arrive at a resolu¬ 
tion and passing out slowly into the garden, she 
discovered Jura there and called him to her. He 
came obedient as ever to her summons—the figure 
of a man moving in a world of dreams and never 
. to be awakened from them. The book he carried 
in hisvhand spoke of men and deeds beyond his 
comprehension; he knew that a long night of 
sovereignty had ended in this debasement, and 
that henceforth another must occupy the throne 
from which he had been cast down. 

They had been wonderful weeks, such, perhaps. 
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as no other has lived or will live. Tlunieh the dawn 
of the day no lonj'er elaiaied an eest.wy of delight, 
and the hour of sunsvt was not aeeoinpanied by 
fear, the f.;reater world remained to him a piaifouiul 
mystery of which his untutored intelligence could 
grasp no intelligible idea. 

Years of labour in the mine had taught him that 
he was not as other men. Whis’pered f.ibles, the 
Jfother Anna’s gospel, and the hom.igeof his fellow 
men had built that suiierstructure of im.igiin'il 
right which this city of X'ienna demolished be\dnd 
all hope. 

He knew now tliat Ic was not lit totaki' that place 
t« which his heritagi' had c.i’.'ed fiim. AH the talk 
he heard, the interests and recreations of men, the 
strifi^ fi>r higioir s and riehe,-. had no meaning for one 
to whom a li.mdiiil ol Iniif had been a haiupiel, a 
draught of red wiiK- a potion tor the god,. 

Jura listenetl and his heart shrank. What title 
had he to call thc'c nobles brethren, or to range 
himself in their ranks ? The ilominion he waged iy 
the mine had been a true dominion. None there was 
so ch'ver as he to direct the great armv of slaves, or 
to command it ; none was so truly master of gorge 
and <hasm. But here in the re.thus of lif;hl and* 
sunshine—ay, here he was still a child a(td the 
.world did well to mock him. 

He had striven hard, remembering often the 
mother’s words and saying, ” I am the lord Plaliji’s 
son anti this is my heritage.” His gratitude to 
LTusia, the homage he had p.aid lu r remained amoii c 
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the surest emotions which afflicted him—but their 
nature had changed, so that he began to shrink 
from her also, believing that he was not worthy and 
finding personal humiliation in her patronage. 
True it is that the msA in him woulci recall the 
golden hours when first he had known her divinity 
and set it above all thoughts of her womanhood; 
but he began to be ashamed of those very victories 
in the end, and to deplore them. What title had 
he whom the darkness spurned to dwell in her house 
and permit her to call him cousin ? Did not the 
servants deride him ; the very lacqueys show their 
contempt ? And he was powerless to defend him¬ 
self : his crown was of straw and the gold had 
turned already to ashes in his hand. 

He came obedient to Ulusia’s call and foUpwed 
her’into the library, whither she returned. Unac¬ 
customed to study woman’s moods, her manner, 
nevertheless, gave him some index to her agitated 
thoughts; and he understood that this was not a 
common hour. Some evil had entered into the 
house and she was here to speak of it—she who 
would not hear of evil hitherto, but only of'hope 
and of her abiding faith. 

" Jura,” she asked, ” has any one spoken to you 
of your old teacher. Father Arthur ? ” 

He answered, but with emotion— 

" Why should they speak—of the dead ? ” 

She came close to him and put her hand upon his 
arm. 

" No. no,” she said, *' my friend Lord Amble- 
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hurst has discovered the truth. Father Arthur is 
alive and well—he lives at Jajce in the mountains. 
He is coming here to-night, Jura." 

A cold sweat burst out^pon the man’s face ; he 
began to tremble violently. 

" How long have you known this, Ulusia ? ” 

" I heard it some days ago—byt I feared to tell 
you lest it should not be true. But now I know, 
and so I wish to prepare you, for surely you under¬ 
stand what this may mean to us ? ” 

He turned from her and stood a little while by the 
open window. Presently he said— 

" I am glad that he should cqme, Ulusia. I am 
|lad that all should know the truth ; but for you I 
am sorry. To us it will make no difference, how¬ 
ever—you will continue to live here in this place as 
though nothing had (happened ; I shall go out into 
the world, as a child who seeks knowledge. But 
you will always be my dear kinswoman, who first 
taught me that the sun shines upon the earth and 
that men live because of its light. Yes, yes, it wHl * 
make no difference to you ; but to me it must 
mew everything. I am glad that the people 
should know.” 

She sighed deeply, and went and stood beside 
him. It may be that she was afraid of the* violent 
thoughts, half passionate, half of despair, which 
agitated her and obscured the whole truths. To 
Ulusia this was an hour of some stupendous tragedy 
which must wreck a man's life, and leave a woman 
to be a scorn of her unselfish faith. And it was 
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tragedy inevitable—nothing could turn the cojirse 
of it. 

" Jura,” she exclaimed, ” are you quite certain 
that t'ather Arthur will say what you wish ? ” 

" Am I certain ? ”—he looked her full ill the face, 
his eyes expressing both reproach and wonder— 

” am I certain that I live, that you are beside me ? 
Did he not teach me so from my earliest years— 
that I had a great destiny to fulfil, that my place 
was in the world ? If I did not understand him, it 
was because the darkness would not let me read 
the riddle aright. But now I know, and am glad 
that he should come. It is your reward and mine—^ 
the truth made known, our justification for what we* 
have done.” 

And then he said very solemnly— • 

“ I believe it to be the judgment of God that this 
should happen, Ulusia—I read in it the answer to my 
prayer.” 

She knew not how to answer him : such faith 
appalled her. And yet she must tell him. 

“ I hope that it may be so. Jura,” she exclaimed 
earnestly, " whatever may happen my own opinion 
remains unchanged. You are my kinsman, and 
Ihis house and its fortunes are your hertitage. 
Whatever the priest may say-” 

His eyes flashed. 

“^The priest wilt tell the truth—is he not coming 
for that ? Why do you speak of it ? ” 

” Because Lord Amblehurst warns me to do so.” 

“ He warns you ? ” 
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" Yes, yes, he has seen Father Arthur in the mon¬ 
astery at Jezero—he is a very old man and blind. 
Lord Amblehurst warns me that he will not help us." 

He reeled as from a blow. Her evasions had not 
deceived him. The priest had spoken and had 
denied hiift. He knew it by the sure instinct of 
despair which is infallible. The man who had been 
as a father to him, who had taught him to see the 
light in the blackness of the mine, who had preached 
each day the gospel of his destiny—this man had 
denied him. 

" Tell me all,” he exclaimed in a low voice* 

keep nothing ft-om me.” 

^ She laid her hand upon his arnV 

"You must leave Vienna, Jutj. -the hours are 
precious. You must go to-night when you have seen 
Father Artliuf. I will help you—I will go with you 
if you wish it. Is no! my fortune yours ; is not this 
house your heritage ? I know it and cannot suffer 
a wrong to be done. Jura, I will go where you will. 
The world is open to us. We will make a new home 
in another country—we will forget these days of 
trial. It has been in my mind to speak to you of 
this since I had the news from Jezero ; but I waited 
until Lord Amblehurst should return. Jura, do» 
you understand me—I will go with you if you aslr 
me ? ” 

He uttered a loud cry as though her words tor¬ 
tured him—and reeling out into the garden, he 
cried as he went— 

" I will see the priest; I will force him to confess." 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE END OF THE DAY 


T here is, beyond the outer hall of the Erlach 
Palace, a famous octagon, built in the French 
fashion and panelled with the fine woods and silks 
of the East. 

Of the eight doors of this interesting apartment, 
one gives upon the great saloon wherein Count 
Philip von Erlach housed his collection of Italian 
pictures for which the palace has long been famous. 
Other arches give access to the State dining-room 
upon the left hand, and the private apartments 
upon the right, near which is a stately organ' with 
" echo *' pipes in the gallery ‘above. 

There is nothing in all Vienna quite so beautiful as 
this octagon nor so justly esteemed by connoisseurs; 
who permit its profusion of decoration for the sake 
of its originality of conception and suffer its wealth 
of ornament as a just addition to a structural .effect 
such as few architects have achieved. 

In this famous room, upon the evening of the day 
which,should bring the Benedictine monk to Vienna, 
Ulusia sat at her writing table, busily employed upon 
a letter which engrossed her attention and forbade 
hefeven to notice the passing of the hours. 

Above her a profusion of wax candles had been 
lighted in the cut-glass chandeliers which Count 
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Philip brought from Murano, the door leading to 
the great saloon stood opened and showed other 
candelabra bearing a burden of lights and a profu¬ 
sion of pink roses in sharp contrast with the Wue 
silk of the p^elling. It w£is a quarter to ten o’clock 
and absolute silence prevailed in the palace. In¬ 
deed, so profound was this, that when a bell rang 
• sonorously from the outer hall, the* girl uttered an 
exclamation which was almost a cry and instantly 
stood to see who came. 

" His Excellency, the Earl of Amblehurst.” 

The Earl had dined at his hotel and come straight 
on to the palace according to his promise. Accus¬ 
tomed as Ulusia was to the glitterin’g uniforms which 
thronged her salons this plain evening dress with the 
unadoj-ned vjhite waistcoat seemed to her to mark 
a man apart, and to^ suggest that association of 
youth, wisdom and manliness which were the 
Earl’s just attributes. That she might trust the 
Englishman with her most intimate thoughts she 
had known from the beginning. But to-night 
she began to understand that he was the one 
friencJ whom her riches had won for her. 

“ It is a quarter to ten,” he said as he took her 
hand and held it for a moment in his own. " I have 
sent down to the station and they tell me that the' 
express should arrive punctually, so I came at once. 
If there is anything you wish to say to me while we 
are alone-” 

“ There is much,” she interrupted—nor could 
he forbear to notice the restraint of her manner and 
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the difficulties which embarrassed her—“ there is 
very much though how I shall say it I do not know. 
In the first place Jura has been told.” 

He was surprised at this. 

“ He has been told that the priest will repudiate 
him ? " 

"Yes, I thought it better that he should be 
warned. Count Rudolph was here this morning • 
and put the alternative to me. They will permit 
trim to leave the country, but if he refuses they will 
arrest him.” 

" Ah,' they will ’—observe the significance of this. 

* They ’—these people whose only interest is their 
own, * they * are to be the arbiters. Well, I think 
we may qualify that. Did they speak of authority ? ” 

" Their own. My friendship is t^ be shown by 
compliance. If Jura goes they will do nothing. 
They say that it is for the honour of our house—the 
honour which begins in this dishonour.” 

He mused upon it a little while—for, in truth 

• this had been among his own ideas. 

" We must be just to them,” he said anon, “ I 
think they are wise in studying your interests as 
well as those of the man. But I do not say that 
this is the fairest way.” 

" 1^0, no,” she said earnestly, “ it cannot be. 
Our duty is the truth ; we cannot e^ape from it. We 
mvst know the truth. It will then be ours to decide.” 

" Then you still hope that the priest will help us ? ” 

" I know not what to hope. My own faith is 
unshaken. Jura is my cousin—he has been robbed 
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of his inheritance. It is my duty to restore it. If 
he asks me, I will follow him into banishment ; I 
will give my whole life to imdo the wrong that has 
been done. Call it madness, folly, qui.xotic impulse 
—I do not opre. He is my kinsman and I will be 
faithful to him.” 

The Englishman did not reply imjnediately. He 
•had quite expected some supreme sacrifice upon 
her part, but he was not prepared for this fashion 
of it. It may be that her candour inspired him 
anew to greater confidence. This was not a confession 
from the heart; the^e were not the words of a woman 
who loved. He perceived that the Ajictory had been 
won over her pity and that pity now dicftitcd this 
abandonment. 

“ It is a nob\,e thought,” he admitted presently, 
“ but I am still doubtkil. I would say no word to 
deter you if I were sure that this is the best way of 
helping you cousin. But reflect—you would sacrifice 
your own fortune by such an act. These mines 
are a national trust. The Government draws 
many thousands a year from them. There would be 
Govenfment intervention, the Emperor’s inter¬ 
vention as against an adventurer. It is evident to 
me that your cousin has no pleasure of life as he is. 
Are you sure that he would be happier in another 
country ? It may be so—but are not your friends 
permitted to doubt ? ” 

" They may doubt when they speak of him as an 
adventurer. I did not expect that from you.” 

*• But I am merely the advocatus diabolicus — 
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I speak as society will speak. There is no via media. 
He is either the man or an impostor ; and as'one or 
the other he will be judged. The world rarely 
discusses any man’s history unless it is disgraceful. 
Our past becomes important only wh^ our present 
is in the newspapers. You must be prepared for 
this when the priest has spoken.” 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed, rising impatiently as thougb 
delay were intolerable, ‘‘ I need no preparation— 
I ask but the truth. Jura knows the alternative 
and I believe that he will accept it. If he does, I 
shall go with him—my resolve is firm and nothing 
will shake it; I shall follow him until we discover 
the Eldorado which does not punish for the sins of 
the fathers and brands no honest man with infamy 
for a crime committed by others against his childhood. 
That is my resolution and .this letter bears witness 
to it. If you are in Vienna, I charge you to make it 
public. There is no other who may be willing to 
defend my name ; none who so well understands 
me. To you, then-” 

She ceased to speak, hearing a sound in the ante¬ 
room, but he took the letter swiftly from her hand 
and at the same moment her cousin entered the room 
softly and bowed with simple dignity to the guest 
wh6se friendship he understood. Clad like Lord 
Amblehurst in plain evening dress which sat ill 
upon his massive figure, an ofeserver might have 
remarked that his likeness to the great Count Philip 
had surrendered some of its fidelity in these days of 
doubt and hazard and that Jura of the mine was not 
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the Jura of the Erlach Palace. With it all, a certain 
majesty remained and a power of the wonderful eyes 
which might have magnetized the least sensitive. 

He crossed to Ulusia’s side—and she, takilfl' a 
pink rose f|jpm a vase, handed it to him with a 
.pretty smile. No stranger would have guessed by 
their commonplace talk that this was the hour 
. of finality, the hour when all should be won or lost 
by one man’s decree and a verdict pronounced 
which should send a new lord to Rabka or condemn a 
felon to lifelong imprisonment. Yet such it was and 
as the coming minutes were to write it in the story 
of Philip von Erlac'h and of his house. 

w\ bell reverberated in the corridor apd Count 
Rudolph entered. He wore a green uniform of a 
Gallicij^n regipient and carried a hussar’s busby in his 
hand. His manner w^s less arrogant than of yore 
and seemed coloured by no little anxiety. In truth 
he asked himself as he entered if the priest would 
keep faith with him or recant even at this the eleventli 
hour. To Ulusia he paid an unusual compliment— 
Your octagon was never so beautiful,” he said 
quietly: “ I shall remember that pink’roses are your 
emblem.” 

She answered that all flowers were her emblem 
and turned to Lord Amblehurst as though in ftiute 
appeal. He, however, was diverted already by the 
Count’s sudden reference to Bosnia and the benefjjs 
which had come to it by Austria’s suzerainty ; and 
while the two discussed it Ulusia went over to Jura’s 
side and began to speak very earnestly to him. 
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but in so low a tone that even Rudolph’s suspicions 
could make nothing of her confidence. In this way 
five minutes were numbered. It was exactly 
thAe minutes past ten when a footman opened 
the middle door of the octagon and ayiounced the 
Prior of Jezero and the Brother Arthur—and from* 
that instant the very ticking of the clocks was a loud 
sound in the room. 

They came in together, the younger man support¬ 
ing the blind monk and waiting upon his halting 
steps. Behind them walked the Prefect of Jajce in 
his uniform, and with him the C^iief of the Police of 
the city—and these in their turn were followed by 
General Wagner, the Notary Public and the lawyer 
Kreisner, who had represented the house of von 
Erlach since Count Philip’s death., When all had 
entered and the servant had withdrawn, a circle 
was formed about the spacious apartment and the 
other doors were closed. It was natural that the 
chief seat should be accorded to the blind monk, and 
to this General Wagner led him with some solicitude, 
arranging the cushions deliberately and begging him 
to rest a little while before he spoke. The^others 
stood round about waiting for some leader to put 
them at their ease. They understood that a tense 
moment was upon them and would not hasten it. 

Jma the Wise had been standmg by Ulusia’s side 
when the monk entered, and now he rested immobile, 
as though his mind were held in trance by some 
re-birth of outlived years and all the present scene 
blotted out. Gazing earnestly at the old man’s 
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face, his own lost, as it were, the stamp of years 
and liecame almost that of a boy. Many emotions 
swayed him, but chiefly the emotion of a vivid 
memory which transported him in an instant ffom 
this house o^ riches to the very depths of Rabka’s 
•mine, sent him again as a savage of cave and river ; 
rebuilt a house in the darkness and heard there a 
• teacher’s voice. But a whisper at first; the voice 
gained strength each moment until its persistent 
summons overpowered his will, and with a loud 
cry of ■' Father ” he stretched out his arms as though 
to ask a blessing. 

“ Father, do you not know me ; lam Jura whom 
you called son—do you not know me ? ” • 

The monk caught the outstretched hand and pressed 
it in his own. ^Feeling the upturned face, stroking 
the hair, listening eagetly to the passionate entreaty, 
his features relaxed and fear passed from them. 

“You are my son. Jura—yes, yes, how could I 
deny you—you are my son and I give thanks to 
God for bringing'you to me again.’’ 

A curtain, as it were, of the darkness of Rabka 
dropped for an instant before Jura’s eyes, and 
he swayed and rocked beneath the hand which 
cherished him. Oh, if he could but cry aloud before 
them all, utter that supreme protest upon* the 
wrong which had been done him ; compel the truth 
in one mighty sentence which should justify him 
utterly. But the words failed him; he tried to 
speak and his dry lips uttered no sound. And 
then be heard General Wagner’s voice and his heart 
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seemed to stand still while the response was uttered. 

" You know why we have sent for you, Father ? ” 
“Yes, yes, I am a very old man and I caimot 
hel]^you.” 

“ It is necessary in the interests of^ustice that 
you tell us what you know. You educated a child • 
in the mine at Rabka—^whose son was he ? " 

** He was the son of the lord Philip.” 

" And his mother ? " 

The monk ceased to speak. All had drawn near 

to catch his words, the soft candle light fell upon 

agitated faces and lips which trembled; even 

Rudolph of Trieste had forgotten his C3mic’s rdle. 

" The name of the child’s mother ? It is necessasry 

that we know it. Have you not taught the people 

that Count Philip left a son whose heritaga could 

not be disputed ? We are hare to-night to question 

you concerning this. Is it true or false. Father ? ” 

He remained unanswered: not a sound but that 

of the priest’s heavy breathing broke in upon the 

• silence—^Ulusia stood very still by the chimney— 

the Earl bent his head and would not look at 
< 

her. Jura alone continued to search the old 
priest’s face as though some story of pity would 
yet be writt^i upon it. 

“ky mother’s name,” he cried hoarsely, "tell 
me my mother’s name ? ” ^ 

WThey waited for the monk to speak—but stretch¬ 
ing out his hands suddenly he uttered a loud cry and 
fell dead into the arms of the man he had call^ his 


son. 




" Fell dead int&thc arms t>! the man he had calJcd lii» wjti." 
WKtlt H«C»| * 












